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N Author, like an Evidence in the Court of Juſtice, ſhould 
conſider himſelf as on oath at the bar of the Punic: he 
ought to ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth: and his evidence, like that of the ſubpœna'd aſſertor, 
will be credited or diſcredited in proportion to his education, his 
character, and connexions in life. Ought not, therefore, every 
PRIVATE Man, who offers himſelf at the tribunal of the Pont ic, to 
preface his teſtimony by ſome account of himſelf ? 


The Author of the enſving pages was born a Farmer, bred to 
Traffic, and returned to the Plow a few months before the com- 
mencement of the following MinuTzts. He had long been convinced 
of the imbecility of Books, and preſently diſcovered the unfitneſs 
of Baitirrs. He reſolved, therefore, to be a Farmer from his 
own EXPERIENCE : He endeavoured to fathom the Theory and 
Practice of every department.---As ustFuL TruTas occurred, 


he planted them, and raiſed the ReEFLEcrions which naturally 
came up. 


Theſe facts and reflections being frequently the ſubjects of refe- 
rence and peruſal, he began to regiſter his ideas in a manner more 


intelligible, not only to himſelf, but to his Friends, to whom the 
Regiſter was ever open. 


The more numerous theſe MixvurTzs grew, the more pleaſure he 
took in increaſing the number; the e became more and 


more 


THE APPROACH. 


more intereſting,----and he began to fancy them really important: 
His Friends, too, praiſed, or ſeemed to praiſe, 


At length the queſtion was put: © Theſe Memorandums I find 
c uſeful to myſelf; may not ſome of them be ſerviceable to others? 
„Will they not exhibit a picture of PRIVATE AGRICULTURE totally 
new to the PusLic? Will they not expoſe a collection of nacarp 
« FacTs,---and give a view of the MinuTia or FaRMinG---as totally 
e ſtrange to wRTTTENY AGRICULTURE ? Will they not, by ſhewing that 
* AGRICULTURE, as a SCIENCE, is exceedingly abſtruſe, and as an Avo- 
* CATION, laborioufly ſerious, check that falſe and pernicious ſpirit of 
Farming which has of late been induſtriouſly propagated, to the 
e ſonal injury of many Individuals, and which muſt, in its effects, 


ebe injurious to the State?” AmsiTION, the caſting vote, gave it in 
the affirmative. | | 


But the difficulty lay in the ſele&tion.—The Author was anxious 
to give a REAL LIKENESS OF FARMING ; but foreſaw the tediouſneſs 
which muſt attend on too minute a detail : he therefore- determined 
to draw a middle line ;—to inſert every MinuTE, great or ſmall, 
which was made during the firſt Eighteen Months ; but of thoſe 
made during the laſt Eighteen Months, to give ſuch only as ſeemed 
to convey ſome uſeful ninT, or lead to SOMETHING USEFUL. 


Therefore — before January 1776, is publiſhed every PETTY 
McMorRanDumM ; which the Reader who claims the ſmalleſt degree of 
candour, will peruſe as he would PRIVATE Manuscriers in the 
cloſet of his Friend; for he may be well aſſured, that nothing but a 
deſire in the Writer to give a real ftetch of PRIVATE AGRICULTURE, 
could have induced him to publiſh that which may appear, in the 
eyes of ſeme, too minute for publication. He expects, however, that 
the Reader will not determine ſeparately on each MixvrE; but ſuſ- 


® A ſketch which otherwiſe might never have been held to public view, 2 
pend 


CHE APEROSCOCH 


pend his judgment until he has ſeen the ſeveral ſcattered rays con- 
verged in the DicesT ; where, faint as they may ſeparaleſy ſeem, he 
hopes they will be found to throw more or leſs light on the object, 
or objects, to which they are conducted. 


The Mixurzs being generally made under the immediate influence 
of the (perhaps fanguine) ideas which gave riſe to them; and the 
Writer always confidering his Minute- Book as his confidant; to 
whom he communicated his ſentiments in the very ſame lan- 
guage that he would have conveyed them to his intimate Friend, there 
may (in the Minutes) be a FAMILIARITY and WARMTH of expreſſion 
unpardonable in any thing—except a Memorandum-Book. But would 
it not have been evaporating the ſpirit, and marring the /ex/e of the 
Mixvrks, to have changed the autographical phrafeology ? Would it 
not have been as truly ridiculous to have dreſſed up private Memoran- 
dums in the majeſtic ſtole of a JUNIUS, as it would have been in 
that magnanimous Writer to have arraigned the miſconduct of 
Miniſters of State in the he memorandal? 


Generally—the Writer hopes not to be judged by Men of narrow 
minds; by Men who read and judge by rule: but by Men of en- 
larged ideas; by Men of scrzxnce ; by Men who ink, and think 
liberally ; and who dare to think, in defiance of cusront, and the 
falſe awe of EDucaTioN : by Men who know that IN MATTERS OF 
SCIENCE THE SMALLEST TRUTHS ARE VALUABLE; by Men who are 
aware that GREAT EFFECTS RESULT FROM MINUTIAL CAUSES ; that 
flames proceed from ſparks ;—that rivers are collections of rills,— 
armies, of individuals ;—and that uxIvERSE itſelf is mixuTiE 
SYSTEMIZED. 


The Author has one favour to beg of the INEXPERIENCED 
AGRICULTURIST : If, in the peruſal of the following ſheets, you meet 
with an Implement, a Proceſs, or a Plan of Management which 


pleaſes you, do not hurry to the field of practice: conſider deliberately 
whether 


THE APPROACH, 


whether or not it can be aſſimilated with your own plan of manage- 
ment: conſult deliberately your ſoil, your ſituation, and your ſervants 
and thus, by a judicious adoption, and an attentive application, fave 
the credit of yourſelf and the Minutes or AcrrcuLTuss. For altho' 
the Author practiſes what he preaches; yet he wiſhes not to lay 
down POSITIVE RULES for others : and he here enters a Proteſt againſt 
ſuch didactic paſſages, whether they occur in the MinvuTzs or {the 
Diorsr, as may have eſcaped a Perbaps; for his meaning is, not to 
enforce PxECEY Ts, but to convey HINTS, 


Near Croydon, Surry, W. M. 
20 March, 1778. | . ED, 


ERRORS IN THE MINUTES. 


1775. Feb. 28. Laſt line but two—for ca/ting read collecting. 
OR. 25. The third Minute—for wrift read wreft. 
1776. Mar. 6. Laſt line but 14—for arm read aureff. 
July15. Second line—for and as one, read and if one. 
J. Ninth line—for juft read fr, 
Aug. 22. A note for are read is. 
1777. Mar. 3. Eighteenth line —for It read J. | 
June 10. The third line of the fourth page—for Lancaſhire read Chefrire, 


ERRORS IN THE DIGEST. 
Page 16. I. 20. for confufion read confuſing. 
18. 1. 4. from bottom, for tithe read 7ilth, 
20. I. 9. for were read are. = 
50. |. 4. from bottom, for Fhining read Whinny. 
73- I. 10. from bottom, for Rye Graſi read Rib - Graſſ. 
101. The note at the bottom of this page belongs to page 1eo. 
104. I. 3. from bottom, for then read there, | 
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1774. 
1 18. 
E VAN T 8. 


Eſterday diſcharged George Black. Why? Becauſe I ſuſpetted 
him of ſmuggling; ;—becauſe he was unequal to the management 
of the Farm, and is too much of a Bailiff to be reduced to a Buſtler. 
He is hated by the men, and deſpiſed by the neighbours. He has 
good hands, but a bad head—a crazy couch, dangerous to lull upon 
---a good implement of huſbandry (ſpoilt by being made into a Bailiff) 
but a bad Huſbandman. 
I am reſolved to be, henceforward, my own Bailiff, and learn to- 
morrow's management from to-day's experience, and next year's pro- 
ceſs from this year's miſcarriages “. 


Hayinc, 26. Began carrying the hay of River Mead got four loads 
into ſtack - caught in the rain with two more on the waggons- left 


* The Writer muſt now, and during the firſt year, be conſidered as a traveller in a 
ſtrange foreſt ; who, conſcious that the yxEsENT TRACK, tho? zolerable, is frequently 
winding, here rugged and there miry, diſcharges his Guide, and reſolves, if poſſible, 
to ſtrike out a nEw ROAD, nearer, ſafer, and more agreeable. He ſees at a diſtance 
the ſummit of the mountain he wiſhes to attain, and determines, at all hazards, to 
make his way towards it.” The Reader muſt therefore expe& frequently to ſee him 
entangled in a Thicket, baffled by a Quagmire, or climbing out of a Pit. But, when- 
ever this happens, he will ſee him cautiouſly endeavouring to leave behind him ſuch a 
Guide-mark as may prevent the like inconvenience in future.---Nor when he meets with + 
an open, friendly glade, does he leave the approach ungbvious. He equally marks 
out the x1GHT and the won, that, in 2 future journey, he may chooſe the one, and 
avoid 
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four or five in the field, fit to be carried—the ſtack and waggons abroad. 
— future, I will accord to the adage, © Carry HAY WHILE YOU 
MAV.“ Some of it was fit yeſterday; but I was unwilling to break 
the day's work of a plow-team. 


27. The hay is not much worſe for the W rain of laſt night 
and the Sa1L-cLoTH + ſaved the flat ſtack ſurpriſingly. 


28. Carried all River Mead—got on briſkly. Remember, 
' BUSTLING NECESSARY TO HAVING. 
. * 


r 


53 


Courosrixo. 31. F iniſhed compoſting the border of Ley-Lands. 
At 18d. a rod (of 5 yards and half), the men earned 3s. a day each; but 
they worked very hard. There was a load of dung laid on about every 
4 yards and a half; fo that digging up the flooring (this was a border 
which produced nothing but weeds and rubbiſh), and making the 
mould into compoſt with the dung, (for the young clover of the ſame 
2 coſt about 15d. a load of dung. 


Jorv, 1777. This is very expenſive management, and its eligi- 
bility is ſtill a moot point with the Writer 4. 
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Werps. 6. Cutting thiſtles and fern on Norwood Common, (border. - 
ing on the incloſures) to prevent their ſeeds from being blown into the 


avoid the other; ſometimes looks behind him, to reflect on the good or the evil he has 
miſſed or theorizes on the moſt eligible track to be taken deren, 

7 An old Sail of a Ship. 

Theſe Obſervations under JuLY, 1777, ate to be conſidered as the public remarks, | 
explanations, and criticiſms, of a Perſon whoſe judgment has reached ſome degree of 
maturity, by three years elaborate experience; whereas the Minutes themſelves are 
only a private Regiſter of his aſcendant ideas during his novitiate ; yet on which, 
collectively, his preſent judgment is formed. | 

When the MIx ur Es are full and juſt (in the Writer's preſent opinion), the OnsrxvaTIONS | 
are unneceſſary.— When they are deficient or falſe, yet contain ſomething intereſting - 
to Agriculture, it is Judged more eligible to explain than to alter the original, And 
theſe explanations occurring ſo frequently, it is deemed more convenient to the Reader, 


to 
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fields, and to raiſe MANURE. Drew them i into the yard, green, and left 
them in heaps to ferment. 


Joy, 1777. This management wants no recommendation. —It 
is obviouſly elbe 


4 


WorKinG carrrE *. . The Men and Boys are unanimous in their 
diſlike of the oxen.—The buying of them was unluckily premature. — 
Their keep has thus far been treble the value of their labour, and they 
muſt now lie a dead weight till after Harveſt. They. have been the 
cauſe of more impertinence, vexation, and * than all the other 
appendages of the Farm. 


_ JoLy,. 1777. Theſe were four oxen bought i in Suſſex, the pre- 
_ ceding ſpring, at a time when the Writer was fully employed in 
the AH buſineſs of the Farm, beſides the immediate ſuperin- 
tendence of a new Farm- yard, with a complete ſuit of Erections.— 

- and this Minute is inſerted as a hint to ſuch as wiſh to introduce 
SOMETHING NEW; for if it ſhould interfere with the neceſſary buſi- 
neſs of the Farm, ten to one it will miſcarry. 


War r. 20. Laſt Tueſday's rain had a remarkable effect on the 
milde wed wheat. —On Monday it was ſmall, ſhrivelled, and ſteely 


to join them immediately to the Minutes to which they belong, than to call off his eye 
perpetually to the bottom of the page, 70 feel for a Nete. | 

The Indenture, it is hoped, will be thought fully ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the O&/erva- 
tions from the original Minutes. 

* It is as abſurd to diſtinguiſh Animals which Nature ſent into the world Fed. and- 5 
wwhite, by the name of Black Cattle, as to call thoſe which never had, nor were ever in- 
tended to have horns, and of courſe hornle/s, Horned Cattle. Nor is it leſs ridiculous - 
to ſuffer a word ſo altogether Engliſo as CAT TIE, to remain in the Enciisn 
LanGuAGE, without a determinate ſignification. The Writer, therefore, makes no 
apology for adopting it as the general name of Bulls, Cows, Oxen, Steers, Heifers and 


Calves, whether they happen to be black or white, horned or hornleſs ; nor for uſing 


it in the ſingular as well as the plural, analogous with Sheep. 
B 2 ---ON 
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—on Thurſday and Friday it became plump and kind, —The longer 


it ſtands, the more it improves. 


Is not this a ſufficient hint for. letting bli bend wheat have a ſhower 
in ſhock ? 


—_ 


a » 


Cows. 29. Yeſterday one of the Lancaſhire cows died of the red- 
\water,—This is the ſame which ſuckled the two fearing calves looſe 
in the field. Could this have affected her? On opening her, her maw, 
though ſhe had not ate for ſome days, was full of half. digeſted vege- 
tables her urine- bladder full to the ſtretch of blood-like, muddy 
water—and her gall-bladder Oy Op and Jus. | 


2 — 


WorkING HORSES, 30. Brought down from Adſcomb FEY ſacks of 
oats in chaff for the cart-horſes. Would it not be ridiculous to winnow 
them? Surely, to dreſs oats intended for private. uſe, is muddling 
through a dirty, ſuffocating job, without any other advantage than that 

of having the pleaſure of remixing the corn and chaff in the ſtable. 
JuLy, 1777. This may be plauſible theory; but in evidence that 
it is not eligible in practice, thoſe were the firſt and laſt oats the 
Writer gave to the Horſes without winnowing.---The quantity of 
.corn cannot be aſcertained ; ſome oats yield more chaff than others, 
and the Carters were of courſe diſſatisfied; beſides the 1 inconveniency 


of carrying a quantity of duſt, weed- ſeeds and trumpery, into 88 
| ſable, and from thence to the dung: hill. 


It — — 
: 
g HaxvfSs TNG. 30. We have had a great deal of wet weather. Some 
0 wheat which was caught in it, as it lay on the ground, is very much da- 
* | 


maged.—Laſt night I put ſome men to work, to cut forked props 
about fifteen inches long, which I meant to have fixed in the ground as 
ſupporters of tiling-laths, on which [ intended to have laid the wheat 


which 
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which was growing. — The laths would not have been worſe for the 
buildings, and the whole labour trifling. However, to-day's wind and 
ſun have luckily made them uſeleſs. 15 

Perhaps, had this precaution been taken at firſt, (inſtead of turning 
three or four times) not an ear would have ſuffered. —For by thus 
raiſing the heads from the ground, not only a free circulation of air 


would be gained, but the elevation would ſhed off the rain, and pre- 
vent its lodging in the ears. 


JuLy, 3777. If, thro? earelifineſs or ill-luck, hear be caught 
in the rain, perhaps this management may be worthy of purſuit. — 
But except the weather prove very bad indeed, perhaps ſetting it 


up in /inglets is a ſufficient preventive, and the labour of it 
much leſs, as will appear e. 


** FIX 


SEPTEMBER. 

 BvsTLING. 3. A fine morning.---Carried the remainder of O. 2. 
part of N. 5. &c. &c.---A number of little obſtructions continued to 
retard us all the morning; but at laſt we killed the devil effectually 
ſ(over- turned the waggon), and depoſited the laſt load of O. 1. in the 
rivulet, in Home- field.— Got into G. 1. when we ought to have finiſh- 
ed carrying it.—In the duſk, a cart went to load in E. 1. Coming out 
of the field, got to a Rand: ſtill, and ſhifted the load. Sent more ſtrength 

to helpout. In the gate-way between F. 2. and the Common, lo] the gate- 
poſt catched the tumor of the ſhifted load, and ſcattered its contents in 
the brim-full ditch.—Re-loaded part of it, and got it into the barn be- 
tween nine and ten in a dark night. Left part of E. 1. uncarried, G. 1. 


* Though theſe new names of different fields were not thought of, nor conſequently 


adopted, until January 1776 ; they are ne, priorly, in the e equally to 
avoid barbariſm and prolixity. | 


in 
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in a ſlovenly condition, and a load of cocked oats in M. which ought 
all to have been cleared before dark :—but this was a day of nigfortunes. 
In future — Bus IE IN THE MORNING, AND DEFY THE LITTLE 
| DIFFICULTIES OF THE Dax. 


— 


1 


HaRVESTIxO BEANS. 6. Going this morning among the bean- cut- 
ters, a thought ſtruck me, that pulling (eradicating) would be preferable 
to cutting (with ſickles). On making the experiment, I found that 
I could pull them faſter, and much cleaner, than they cut them— 
beſides leaving the land in a ſtate greatly ſuperior, The waſte too is 
leſs—ſcarcely a bean loſt. — Being perfectly clean from weeds and graſs, 
the beans are immediately ready to bind and ſet up and the roots lifting 
them from the ground, give the air a free circulation. The work, alſo, 
is eaſier to the Labourer.--Heſtands more upright, and the power required 
is much leſs (the ſurface is now moiſt; they may not pull“ ſo eaſily in dry 
weather). By ſtriking the roots of each handful againſt the foot, the 
mould is almoſt wholly diſengaged from the fibres ;--- the ſoil in the 
drills, inſtead of being 3 by the roots, and cumbered by the 
ſtubble, is left as looſe as a garden, and the ſurface free from ob 
ſtructions; and, if thoroughly hoed, is as fit as a fallow to be ſowed 1 

with wheat on one plowing. 

TMPLEMENTS. 11. During the late rainy weather, I ſtumbled on an 
Implement, which Theory ſays is of that obviouſly uſeful ſpecies, which 
her elder ſiſter, Practice, always approves.---She ſays , it may in a few 

þ minutes be a ſub ſoil, a move-ſoil, a turn-ſoil, a mid-ſoil, and a fur-ſoil, 
1 It is multifurrot the number may be increaſed or decreaſed at pleaſure, 


** 


"i Jory 1777. The Writer wiſhes to give a drawing of this plau- 
© fible Plow ; but as it is little more than a complication of ue 
* 'The Active Verb is bs. and frequently | in the Minutes, uſed paſlively.---It i 1s 


technical and familiar. 
I + Do not believe her, her name's up for a Liar, Ocr, 1775. 


double- 
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double. ſpaft Plow, Minuted under the 24th of AvevusrT, 1775, he 
defers its deſcription till then. 


1z. Teſted the Coulter-rake (for the firſt time ſince the low 
wheels were put to it) in S. a bean-ſtubble,—It exceeds my ex- 
pectations.—It leaves the ſurface, at twice going over, as clean and 
pulverous as can be wiſhed for ; but ſingle ſhafts would be pre- 
ferable to double ones. — With theſe, the off-horſe treads that which 
is textured, and deſtroys the effect: With thoſe, it will be an ex- 
cellent preparative for Fheat after beans. 


* JuLY, 177% This Implement Was conſtructed of a range of 
coulters inſerted into an axle, ſupported by two wheels about 
eighteen. inches diamet&,—and dragged by a pair of double 
_ ſhafts. —The theory of it aroſe from ſeeing the coulter of the 
common plow eradicate and collect the weeds and rubbiſh as 
it paſſes along ;—and this was meant to eradicate and colle& the 
weeds, and at the ſame time leave the ſurface of fiff land pulve- 
rous and porous. — The fronts of the coulters were therefore not 
- ſharp, and their backs thick ; on the contrary, their fronts were 
about half an inch thick, and their backs hammered down almoſt 
to an edge :—nor were they placed upright in the axle, but with 
their points tending forward, the line of their tendency making 
an angle with the horizon of about 459. 
This Implement was not deſtitute of merit, hoe its complexity and 
expence cancelled it totally: beſides, the Sub-plom, Harrow and 
Horle-rake, cleanſe and pulveriſe the ſurface ſtill more effectually. 


— 


LEVYINVG *. 18. In June, mowed ſwaths acroſs a field of barley 
and a field of oats, to try its effect on the graſs- ſeeds, which were ſowed, 
* Lying! is here uſed fot the proceſs e arable Mau is reduced to Grard, to 

graſs land, toſa 4. 108 
5. F _ with 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
18. SEPTEMBER, 1774. 


with the corn in the ſpring.— The green corn was given to the cart- 
horſes. The reſult is this: The parts mowed are perfect mats---the 
young graſſes, much ranker and ſtronger.---They and the ſecond crop of 
corn would have made an excellent ſummer-paſture. The ſecond crop of 
oats, though puny, was in full haw, when the firſt crop was cut. 


Jury, 1777. If green fodder, and paſturage be wanted, this 
may be eligible management, | | 


* 


EARLY SOwING. 25. A great quantity of rain has fallen laſt night 
—the whole country is deluged.—O the charming effects of a late 
Harveſt! In ſome parts of Kent, and on the hills of Surry, the Far- 


mers are in the midſt of it.—Iꝝ future, RATHER BE BEFORE, THAN 
BEHIND THE SEASONS.—It is true, the beans only are now, out; but 
the oats and ſome of the barley are but indifferently got in, and had 


the inceſſant rains ſet-in only a few days ſooner, they muſt have been 
very bad indeed. 


OCTOBEA R. 


THE WEATHER. 2. What a wet Seaſon! The like was never 
* known!” is the general cry. But is not every year—almoſt every 


Seaſon, remarkable for ſomething ? And, indeed, the greateſt wonder 
is, how the rains and fair weather come ſo regularly as they do. 


In future—EMBRACE THE FAIR OPPORTUNITY, AND PREPARE FOR | 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF SEASONS. | 


 ComposT-FALLOw. 17. Finiſhed taking up the potatoes, and ſpread- 

ing the compoſt of F. 2.— The crop is not large, but the roots are 

very fine. 1 | - 1 
JuLy, 1777. Led by the idea of making compoſt uſeful while 

in a ſtate of maturation, and of culturing and cleanſing the ſoil, 

; | | while 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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while a crop is produced ; in each furrow of a foul wheat-ſtubble, 
ſtrewed potatoe- plants covered them with rows of long dung 
(ſtrawy, undigeſted dung) - and reverſed the ridges, as if no 
dung nor potatoes had been depoſited. During ſummer, 
plowed and cleanſed the interyals, and hoed and earthed up 

the rows.—In autumn, opened the potatoe-ridgelets with a plow 
—gathered—harrowed=—re-gathered—and ſpread the compoſt over 
the intervals with ſhovels. | 

A very fine crop of wheat and another of tares ſucceeded; and 

were the Writer to plant potatoes for ſale, he would make com- 

 poſt-fallows—with theſe improvements: Inſtead of covering the 
plants with the dung, he would firſt bury the dung, and . 
wards dibble in the plants; and inſtead of plowing and harrow- 
ing up the potatoes, he would dig them up, and cleanſe the 
compoſt by hand-picking. 


The evil attendant on this proceſs, is the prevention. from 
croſs-plowing during ſummer, 


NOVEMBER. 
SUMMER-FALLOWING. g. Sowed two ridges of the exhauſted: foul 
part of Barn- field, a bean- ſtubble, with wheat. 


Mar, 1775. Plowed it in.— Good for nothing. 


JoLy, 1777. This field was ſummer-fallowed, and ſown with 
wheat the enſuing autumn, without manure ; the crop very good 
from three to four quarters an acre.—lt is now in clover, as clean 
as a garden; and the Writer is convinced that ſummer-fallow- 
ing, if the ſoil be foul, is the moſt ſpirited of all ſpirited 
managements; and if one ſummer will not cleanſe it, it is doubly 
ſpirited to give it two. 


— —_ CaRTERs. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
19, NOVEMBER, 1774. 
CarTERS, 19. Boy Joe broke two dung-carts to-day thro? careleſſ- 


neſs. In future, Never ſuffer Boys to drive; it is only ſaving ten- pence 
a- day, and twenty W 4 will not pay to-day's * 


BaRrNn-EcoNOMY. 22. We are over-head-and-ears in oat- ſtraw. Tt 
is one man's employment to ſupply the horſes with oats, and no vent 
for the ſtfaw.—To thraſh oats in autumn, whilſt the cattle are 
abroad, is infamous management, | 

In future—Save a ſtack of oats until the eve of Harveſt, ſufficient to 
ſupply the horſes until the cattle be taken up (at leaſt till Martinmas) 
—ſtraw in Hay-time is neceſſary for thatch, and uſeful to mix with in- 
different hay, or ſecond crop of clover.—Fill the barns with wheat; 
laying ſuch as will ſhew for a ſeed-ſample eaſily to be come at.— Begin 
thraſhing as ſoon as poſſible, and have them cleared by Martinmas, 
ready to throw in ſpring-corn and pulſe, for fodder for the firaw- 
yard-ſtock—oats for the cart-horſes—peaſe for the hogs, &c. &c.— 
The wheat in ſtack will take poſſeſſion in the ſpring, when the ſtraw- 
yards are ſhut up, and this again give way to the reſerve of oats. 

At any rate, do not make a ſhameful waſte of ſtraw, by having oats 
to thraſh in October; rather beg, buy, ſteal, or let the horſes ſtarve. 


| 
FaLLowinG, 29. Re- began to ſtir the fallow of B. 3. Before, 
(when we were obliged to leave off) it was between wet and dry, and 
clung to the plow.—Now, the froſt, ſnow, and rains, having run the 
foil to mortar, it ſlides; but it is abſolute plaſter, and turns up in 
whole furrows. 


DE CBM BEA. 


LEVIxO. 5. Plowed furrows in K. 2. to take off the water which 
Rood on the ſurface :=the young graſſes were totally covered in 
many 


- MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
5 DECEMBER, 1774. 


many places, and in others buoyed up by the e which ram on 
the ſurface. 

I am convinced that a ſtiff, level, retentive ſoil may be leyed too 
flat, and that this field ought to have been gathered up into wide, 
gentle ridges.— The Fatrows which we drew to-day, are but a partial 
relief to it, are at preſent very uncouth, and will be troubleſome in 
the ſpring. 

Perhaps, an Implement may be contrived to cut ſurface- drains of 
a ſufficient depth, and at the ſame time carry off the ſod the attempt 8 
is worth making. 

The condition of this field muſt ſtill be very hurtful to the young 
trefoil, clover, rib-graſs, &c. and the dung cannot with any propriety 
nor conveniency be ſtrewed in the water. 


JoLy, 1777. The Writer is ſtill clearly of opinion, that a reten- 
tive ſoil ought to be acclivated, whether it be intended to produce 
corn or graſs ;—with this difference, for winter-corn, the ridges 
ought to be high and narrow ;—for graſs, low and wide: - perhaps 
half a rod wide for the former---two rods wide for the latter. 
It is true, the graſſes did not periſh; but, tho' the ſoil is clean, 
in tolerable heart and fine tilth, this field never yet bore a mid dling 
crop; excepting the upper head- land, which lies perfectly dry.— 
It is obſervable, that this part begins every year to vegetate much 
earlier than the part which lies flat and wet. — The ſun has here 
double duty :—firſt, to exhale the ſuperfluous moiſture, and then 
to throw in an extraordinary degree of warmth, to rouſe the be- 
numbed fibres. When That has ſecured its ſurface from the 
ſpring drought, This is but beginning to ſhoot z and the dry 
weather ſetting- in whilſt its ſurface is wholly unſhaded, it is of 
courſe baked to a cruſt, and the crop ſtinted, 


* SY = The 


MINUTES OF. AGRICULTURE. 
5. DECEMBER, 1774. 


The Writer, therefore, has ever ſince acclivated, and (if not 
convinced of its ineligibility by repeated comparative experi- 
ments) will ever acclivate a cold foil. 

The Implement before-mentioned was attempted, and the 
wood-work nearly finiſhed; but amore ſimple, and leſs expenſive 
mode of ſurface-draining occurring to him, it may never be uſed. 

V | 3 

Maxvuxz. 5. Shot a load of gravelly loam in the gate-way of _ 
Adſcomb Farm-yard, to prevent the road-water from overflowing 
into the yard, and carrying away the eſſence of the dung. 

It is bad management to ſuffer the water which falls immediately 
upon dung, to drain from it waſtefully ; but infamous, to ſuffer that 
which ts extraneous to drain thro" it; tho' the latter i is a common 
prong. 


THRASHING. 7. How neceſſary is it to attend narrowly to the 
thraſhing of wheat !—Two Fellows, whom I have employed for ſome 
time, have been cheating the Public in general, and myſelf particularly, 
upwards of a fortnight.—I did not diſcover their raſcality until 
yeſterday. I ordered half a load of the ſtraw which they had bound 
for ſale, to be drawn from the reſt indiſcriminately, and re-thraſhed. 
—To-day, we have cleaned up above half a buſhel of prime wheat ! 
covered them with ſhame and diſgrace, a and diſcharged them, publicly, 
as a warning to the reſt. 


 Swinz. 7 26. The SPSS a ee the potatoes, which 

PoTaTots. ] have ſwelled them out prodigiouſly. They were boiled 

to batter, and given to them warm. The effect exceeds my expecta- 
tions. Put them to peaſe and damaged barley unground. | 


Swine. | 29. The barley paſſes thro' them whole :—therefore, 
BARLEY. - 
peale alone. 


unground barley is improper for hogs, —Put them 


FENCES, 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
31, DECEMBER, 1774. 
Fences. 31. Crooked fences—public paths—and cloſe | 
+ FooT-PATHS. fields, are heavy, if not the three heavieſt curſes of 
SMALL FIELDS. J arable land; and I feel a peculiar ſatisfaction in 
having finiſhed grubbing the uncouth hedges and borders of the five 
acres, four acres, &c. &c:—and no leſs pleaſure in having confined» 
by a new ſtraight ditch, a quarter of a mile long, the nuiſance of the 
foot-path to a corner of the Farm; which corner I mean to ley the 

enſuing ſpring. | | 
The expence and attendant advantages ſtand thus : 

Paid for breaking up, deep enough for the plow to paſs £:: $5: 
ſafely, 86 rods in length, and about a rod in width, at 2s. 8 12 © 
——Cleaving and ſtacking 28: ſtack of wood (cankered 

pollards, and the roots of timber-trees taken down for the 

buildings), at 5s. <= = = - 5 

Binding 320 bavins, at 28. d. . 
—— Making 79 rod of ditch, five feet wide at top, three 

feet deep and ten inches wide at bottom, at 17d.---(1n future, 

16d. is a fair price for ſuch a ditch) - - - 3 64 
The new bank and ditch take up about 55 ſquare rod, 

_ worth, during the remaining term of the leaſe, about > 1 a0 


13 
8 © 


10 

The wood is worth on the foot, 158. A ſtack, and the bavins--- 
ſpray bavins---10s. a hundred. - 1 £4 
ab ſtacks of wood, at 136. 21 3 9 
320 bavins, at 10s. = „ fa. 8 160, 


There is, as near as may be, half an acre of land re-claimed, 

worth, on a par with the reſt of the Farm, during the re- 
mainder of the leaſe, 71. 6s. 3d.; but it is freſh virgin ſoil, 

which will give three or four good crops without manure, 

and is worth, during the 9 of the term, at 1 


. 32 15 9 
Thus, 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Thus, there is an apparent neat profit of 61. 38. 3d. beſides the in- 
valuable advantages of open fields and long ridges. But the ditch is 
not a fence ;---the quick is yet to be planted, a temporary hedge to be 
made, and the quick to be n. and defended. | D 


—_—_—_—— 


| STuBBLE. 31. Re-began to harrow down the ſtubble of O. 2. with 
a pair of large Harrows;---but the tines ſtand too wide, and the ſtubble 
is til] too tough. Hung a pair of ſmall Harrows behind a plain Roller, 
which anſwer very well.---Going twice in a place breaks it down ſuf- 
ficiently, in a froft, to be gathered up with the Horſe-rake, when 
damp. | | | 1 


7 A N UAR * 1775. 
Satan. ! + Yeſterday, put the remainder of the fatting-hogs 


CaBBAGES. J to peaſe,—Cabbages take more boiling, and are not fo 
well affected, as potatoes and make an abominable ſtink.—However, 
to precede potatoes, or when theſe cannot be had, cabbages may do, 


as relaxing preparaitves to peaſe. 


JuLy, 1777. The Writer has not ſince boiled any 8 Jo 
but, given raw, he finds them of very great uſe to the yard-hogs, 


particularly the ſuckling ſows; and he hopes never to be with- 
out a patch of cabbages, ; 


STUBBLE. ; 18 31. 8 1774. )---The Horſe-rake, going 
twice in a Bat this open weather, gathers it up very clean, - 


— — äwmw»⁴ũ — 


PURPLE BEANS. 8. Counted the produce of the 
PROLIFICKNESS OF VEGETABLES. J double ſtem of Cape beans from 


one root, which has been a piece of parlour-furniture ſince Harveſt,--- 


It 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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It had, when drawn, upwards of ninety pods ; but ſome of them were 
immature. I now opened, \ 
| 2 pods of 5 each, 10 beans. 


230 vegetative beans. 
A pod of one was dubious, which I threw away; the reſt were dried 
to powder. Put up the fives and fours---the threes - and the two's 
and ones, in three ſeparate papers, to try, hereafter, whetker the ſeed 
which ſprings from a root ſpecially fructuous is, or is not, in itſelf 
peculiarly prolific, and whether the particular circumſtances of its 
production influence its produce. 


JuLy, 17797. Theſe beans were drilled indiſcriminately, in a 
patch of the ſame ſpecies.---The particular produce of the pods of 
different ſizes, were identified by labelled ſtumps, and the expe- 
riments rigidly attended to. But at Harveſt, the ſmalleſt degree 
of diſparity could not be diſcovered; the bean which was brought | 
forth ſingly, being equally fruitful with that which happened to 
be produced in a pod of five or ſix; and that which happened to 
be produced on a ſtem of ninety, not more fertile than its neigh- 
bour, grown on a talk of fifteen or twenty. 
Theſe beans are ſaid to be natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are ſmall, remarkably plump, and of a beautiful purple. 
In general, they pod very well; but, being ſmall; do not fill the 
buſhel : a middling crop, laſt year, * only eighteen buſhels 
an acre, 


1 
1 


— 


CakBAOES. 10. A Patch of ſixty rods this year has enen 
ſupplied the kirchen, (with fix or eight hungry fellows in it? from 
| 5 Avgult 


ee a ra ES 
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Auguſt till now. Some have been given away, and probably ſome 
ſtolen z---the yard-hogs have been fed with them, more or leſs, ſeveral 
weeks, and fix fatting-hogs brought forward eight or ten days ;- four- 
teen dozen were drawn to-day, and laid. in, in freſh ground, to prevent 
their running a great many are {till left in the field for the ſtore-hogs 
to be turned to ;---and of thaſe ſixty rods, there was at leaſt one 
quarter deſtroyed or ſtinted by the grub. The ſoil, it is true, was 


well tilled and well dunged, bur I apprehend it has diſcharged the debt 
with intereſt, 
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| CLAYEY LOAM. 16. I wiſh to break up E. 1. for a fallow.---At- 
Gill tempted to plow it with the ſtubble upon it ; but this and the may- 
14 | weed, added to the clingyneſs of the ſoil, forbade it.---Attempted to 
horſe-rake it off; but it hangs to the teeth, as if dipped in bird-lime, 
and I am obliged to give it up wholly. 


If this field was ever in graſs, the man who broke it up ought to 
have been buried alive under the laſt furrow. 


HarvesTING WHEAT. 21. Two men have been fix days each in 
thraſhing-out three quarters and ſeven buſhels of wheat! At four 
ſhillings a quarter, (the agreement) they did not, (including a ſhilling 
a load for the ſtraw) earn common day-wages, tho they thraſhed hard, 
and ſtuck cloſe to it; - but it was got in damp. The ſtraw thraſhes 
all to pieces, and the corn is cold. : > 

In future---Be careful not to carry wheat into barn, while damp, if 


it can poſſibly be avoided. ' Perhaps, in general, there is more danger 
of harming it in mow than in ſhock. 


——_— 


Manure. 24. Horſe-raking M. 3.— The dung laid on one 

Honsk-KAKE. f ſide of it was much too long for a ſward- - too un- 

FRN. digeſted to diſſolve with the rains. It lies in large 
lumps on the ſurface, and the graſs under it is become yellow and 


rotten, 


j 
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rotten, The Horſe-rake makes good work.---It gathers up the undi- 
geſted, pulveriſes and ſcatters the digeſted, and ſcarifies the ſod. 
What rakes up is chiefly fern; ſome of it as entire as when brought 
from Norwood, though it has been in the dung near twelve months. 
This is a heavy charge againſt fern. Perhaps, it delays the maturity 
of adung-hill, a full year longer than ſtraw.---Pethaps, ſtraw at fifteen 
ſhillings a load 1s more eligible litter, and cheaper than fern at five. 
Perhaps, the received opinion that fern breeds ſmut may be thus 
accounted for :---When a ſtraw-mixen is fully digeſted, and fit for the 
field, a fern- mixen is in the height of fermentation :---but it ſuits the 
Farmer to carry them both on at the ſame time---That, pure ſpade 
dung---This, crude, porous, and ſwarming with animalcules of various 
ſpecies, and in various ſtates.---Theſe are of courſe conveyed to the 
ſoil; and perhaps, from inſects or vermicules, or both, comes ſmut. 


Thus, the crop from the ſtraw-mixen 1s healthy, whilſt that from the 
fern is diſeaſed, 


July, 1777. 1 he Writer, convinced, from this and other ob- 
ſervations, that fern retards very conſiderably the maturation of 
manure, has not uſed it ſince, except in caſes Cf great {ſcarcity of 
litter for the barns and ſtack- frames. 

But he does not hereby mean to decry fern wholly---it may be 
very eligible in many ſituations---nor does he mean to convey an 
idea, that the manure produced from it, is of an inferior quality 

to that produced from ſtraw; but, on the contrary, to-expoſe that 
received vulgar error :---for he. is of opinion, that manure from 
fern thoroughly concocted, is as meliorating, and as free from in- 
fection, as that which is made from ſtraw; and, where it can be 
kept ſeparate, fern may be very eligible cart-horſe-litter. 


HoRSE-RAKING DUNGED SWARD. [ 28. Finiſhed carrying off the 
 SCARIFYING SWARD. fern- rakings. The rake left 


them! in rows, out of which they were ſhook into heaps, and returned 
D | in 
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in carts to the Farm- yard for litter. This is very neat, and muſt be a 
very good job ; the ſurface is diſcumbered, and the digeſted dung 
worked thoroughly into the ſod. 

- Experimentally, raked one rake's width harder than the reſt.--- 
Tore much of the clover and rye:graſs up by the roots.---Will it in- 
vigorate thoſe plants which are lacerated but not eradicated, or will 
the froſt periſh the expoſed fibres? Remember,---the upper part . 
raked in the afternoon, preceding the ver rp night. 


Jux, 1775. No obvious difference the whole field a very goo 
crop---upwards of two loads an acre. 


 Warye-REIN PLOws. 30. Laſt week fetched home two Yorkſhire 
Phys, (to be drawn by two horſes without a driver)---and to-day got 
one of them to work.---Man and horſes as tractable as could be ex- 
pected from a firſt eſſay, and made very good work.---Whip-reins 
againft every thing, for Adſcomb! (a light ſoil) A boy and a horſe 
(28. 1d. a-day) are ſaved, and the ſoil beneficially trodden :---beſides, 
two horſes in rauk move quicker, much quicker, than three in file, 
and ſeem to carry off their work more chearfully. 


1 


Soor. 30. Laſt ſpring, I ſet two men to ſow ſoot over 

SowING-CART, { wheat.---They ſtript themſelves naked, and, poor 
devils, not being uſcd to it, narrowly eſcaped ſuffocation.---I was hurt 
to ſee them, and then made a reſolution never to. ſow any more ſoot, 
except I could contrive an Implement which would ſcatter it with- 
ſome degree of comfort to the labourer. 

Since then, I thought of one.---Laſt week I built it, and tried it to-day; 
but the wheels are too narrow---they cut-in three or four inches :--- 
inſtead of one man, it requires two men to draw it.---Ordered a pair 
of old wheels, much broader, to be fitted to it. | 


3 | STUBBLE. 
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STUBBLE. 30. In ſix days, one man has chopped (cut with a ſithe 
againſt the left foot, collecting it at the ſame time between them) 
No. 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, and 27, of O. 1, making together 4 acres, 
2 roods, 9 perches, which, at 108. a week, is 28. 25d. an acre but 
the ends of ſome of the pieces were not worth cutting. Suppoſing he 
cut four acres, it coſt 2s. 6d. an acre. The rolling in froſt, and 
raking in thaw, coſt, as nearly as poſſible, the ſame money.---The rake 
leaves leſs upon the ground, and eradicates many weeds ; but the 
ſtubble is fit only to litter the yard with. -The ſithe gathers 1 it freer 
from dirt, and it is litter for the cart-horſes. , 

In future,---If horſe-licter be wanted, chop ſtubbles; if not, rake 
them. It raiſes a greater quantity, and leaves the ſurface much cleaner. 
Beſides, raking a- croſs the ridges ſcarifies the ſurface at right angle 
to the direction of the Flow. —O. 2. breaks up like a fallow. 


* 
KC 


FEBRUARY. 


WoRKING CATTLE. 3. Harneſſed the old oxen in all their new 
finery---their fringes and taſſels---their gaudy bridles and houſings ;- 
the Pantheon never ſaw two more ridiculous Macaronies :---but what 


is ſtill more ridiculous, the very men who fancied it beneath them to 


aſſociate with oxen, are now ambitious of being the companions of 
horned horſes ! and their new name pg finery have had the deſired 
effect. 

In the feld they behaved very well; but coming into the yard, 
Duke broke looſe with his trappings upon him, and put the pigs and 
poultry | in bodily fear ;---a bated bull was never more furious, and it 
is well that it ended in fear, and the breaking of one trace.---But I will 
e be up with him to-morrow. 


o 


4. Got a ring made to put in the ox 8 noſe. 


Joy, 1777. This thought aroſe from Grieg a miſchievous bull 
in Yorkſhire tethered by the noſe, The Writer, however, was 
D 2 very 


—— 


* 
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very reluctant in making uſe of it;—and indeed, nothing but ne- 
ceſſity (for this ox was become truly dangerous) could have 
perſuaded him to it ;—for he was afraid that it would give the 
men an opportunity of torturing him. However, to the credit 
of their humanity, he believes it was never made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. | 4 


6. Rung the riotous ox. The operation is very eaſy :—We attempted _ 
to punch the hole to receive the ring, but a pentnife opened it much 
better. The noſtrils above the large cartilage which ſeparates their 
extremities, are divided only by two very thin membranes, that are 
eaſily perforated. The ring is about three inches in diameter; - but 
perhaps an oval would fit eaſter. 


— 


SowING-CART. 6. Re- tried it. (See IANxuAR 30.) - -It anſwers much 
better with the broad wheels, and, I hope, experience, and a few trifling 
alterations, will complete it. 


WokkINxG CATTLE. #7. The rung ox is as paſſive as a ſpaniel, and 
leads like a cur. IS 


%. 


SwINE. 10. Yeſterday a ſow farrowed, and laſt night ſhe over-laid 
one of her Pigs.---This has frequently proved the caſe, and, perhaps, 
in future, give ſows very little litter the firſt week after farrowing--- 
They cannot feel their pigs---they cannot diſtinguiſh them from the 

lumps of litter, if much: — Perhaps, a dry platform is the moſt 
natural, 


Jury, 1777. This is falſe theory ; for if a ſow farrow in the 
fields, ſhe collects a quantity of graſs or weeds, and makes her- 
ſelf a ſoft, dry, warm bed :---therefore, /ome litter is natural--- 


nevertheleſs, much is undoubtedly dangerous ; and, perhaps, the 
5 £1116 2 1088 
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beſt rule is to give them more than enough before farrowing; 
but as ſoon as they have made up their bed, take the ſurplus away. 


— 


FARM-YARDS, þ 


BS © + Shovelling the gangways, and re- littering. 
MaNnuRE. 


them with long dung, 
Littering Farm-yards is an excellent peattice it e the digeſ- 


tion of ſtubble, offal ſtraw, or long dung very much, and makes the 
yard comfortable. 


WorKiNG CATTLE. 16. The points of the ſhoulder-blades of one 
of the oxen are ſwelled exceedingly. His ſhoulders are made very 
aukwardly for harneſs---they Ts both at the top and bottom, 
and leave the middle hollow. 

Perhaps, chooſe the ox for harneſs, whoſe ſhoulder-blades are thin 
and withers fine---whoſe ſhoulders from the withers to the elbow are 
convex, not concave, [Jui v, 1777. Theſe are rarely to be met with.] 
and whoſe elbows are ſhort and blunt ;---but, perhaps, a collar may be 
contrived to fit a ſhoulder, be it ever ſo hollow.---Perhaps, drawing 
in yoke makes their withers foul, and not ſo fit for harneſs. This 
ſeems to be the caſe with Buller; but he is altogether a looſe, croſs- 
made lump of dead fleſh, and totally unfit to work with horſes.---A 
cart-ox ought, no doubt, to be handſomely made, deep-cheſted, ſtraight 
and clean-limbed, ſhort-horned, full-ſhouldered, active, ts ited, and 
carry his head 8 mi, if poſſible, is perfect. 


8 ach 


SowING-CART. 22. (See Fes. 6.)=It is ſtill too heavy to be drawn 


by hand, and cannot be drawn by oze horſe, without injury to the 
crop---therefore put two horſes to it---one to walk in each furrow. 
Its conſtruction is ſtill imperfe& :---the ſoot is ſomewhat damp, and 
when the cart (the hopper) is full, it binds, and forms an arch over the 


roller.---Something mult be contrived to looſen it, and bring down a 
regular ſupply. 
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Harrows. 23. Began to prepare for drilling beans in K. 4. The 


common ox-harrows, (large harrows for four or more horſes) are totally 


unfit for half. rod ridges.---T'wo are too wide, and one waddles on the 


top, and is too narrow, - -Perhaps, a Jointed harrow, with the horſes 
ſingle, would be beſt. 


— 


WoRKING CATTLE, 24. Rung the younger oxen with ſemicircles.— 


(with irregular figures, reſembling the letter D.)---but the Smith has 


made them too wide (the diameter too long) : when they are reduced to 
a proper ſize, perhaps they will be preferable to circles. He put 
them in without throwing the bullocks.---It is a mighty eaſy piece of 
buſineſs. 


Jul v, 1777. The Writer having now more leiſure, (See Ave. 
9, 1774 ) was determined, in defiance of vexation and ill luck, 
to work oxen : at leaſt, to give them a fair trial. Self- emolu- 
ment, however, had very little ſhare in the attempt; for, from the 
experience he had had, he did not then believe, that'around London, 
oxen are «b:aper beaſts of labour than horſes: and he wiſhes to 
confeſs, that PaTRioTISM was his leading motive, but forbears 


countenancing oY ſo unfaſhionable a virtue, leſt his loyalty 
ſhould be doubted ! ! 


CROOKED LANCE. 25. (See the 239.)---This field was a rye-graſs ley 
of eight or nine years old, and was gathered up, in winter, into half- 
rod ridges to be drilled with beans :- -but the ley being quite flat, and 


of courſe wet (the ſoil a retentive, clayey loam), it broke up as tough 


as glue, and the harrows cannot nearly raiſe mould enough to cover 
the ſeed. I have therefore been contriving an Implement to ſcarify the 
ſurface, that the harrows may have more effect. It is ſtill too wet to 
bear the horſes: an Implement which can be drawn by the horſes 
walking in the furrow is therefore neceſſary; and that which I have 


made, 
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made, reſembles a horſe-rake with a joint in the middle, and the two 
arms crooked, to fit exactly the round half-rod ridges. Inſtead of 
teeth, the arms are furniſhed with blades, four inches apart, ten 
inches long, and about two and a half broad at the top, growing 
narrower wards the point, reſembling nearly the point of a hanger. 
Tried it to-day.—-It fits the ridges exactly; but the points of the 
blades ſtand too forward---the angle which their fronts make with the 
ſhafts is too acute---they do not cut, but tear up the furrows. | 


STACKS, 27. The late 3 night has ſhifted almoſt every pillar 
of the wheat-ſtack.---It is aſtoniſhing how it ſtood the tempeſt out !--- 
Had-it fallen during the rain, the damage muſt have been conſiderable. 

In future,--- Attend well to the frame, before the corn be put upon it. 


* 


DRAINxINxO. 27. The good effect of ſetting- out the ridges of the 
twenty acres, and opening the croſs-drains, is glaringly obvious. 
Laſt ſpring, a man could not walk over it without danger of ſticking in 
the mire.— This ſpring, it is fit for a race- ground, notwithſtanding the 
late wet weather. -But the beaver the rains fall, the firmer they make | 
the ſurface. 


LEVIN O. JuLy, 1777. This is this geld ballad; by being 
leyed flat.---It had, the preceding winter, whilſt the Farm was 
without a tenant, been trod by large catile (thro? the raſcality 
of a butcher) to mere mortar.---T he whole twenty acres did not, 
in the year 1774, more than ſummer two cows. It was the latter 
end of May before any ſtock could be turned into it; the ſurface 
was ſo wet, and the graſs ſo backward ; nor could it, with any 
propriety, have been plowed until the latter end of April, Leſt 
this ſhould be the caſe the enſuing ſpring (it being totally ruined 
as a ley) a pair of furrows were laid back. to back, at every half 
rod, and croſs- drains opened to carry off the water which theſe 
furrows 
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furrows might collect. This was done in autumn, before the ſur- 
face was again reduced to puddle, and it had fully the deſired effect. 
Initead of the latter end of April, the plows began to work in 
February. Theſe furrows became the middles of the ridges; ſo 


that inſtead of five, there were now but four *bouts to be made to 
each ridge. 


: 
Y 
1 
5 
7 
8 
: 
: 


Rv E-OR ASS. But the Writer does not reſt the blame wholly 
on the flatneſs of this field; the ſeed with which it had been leyed, 
is in part culpable ;---for rye-graſs ſhooting much earlier in the 
ſpring than other graſſes, totally ſmothers the tender herbage, 

which ought to form the Bottom, and defend the {ſoil from the 
ſummer's drought. In a few years, the rye-graſs itſelf wears out, 
and leaves the ſurface wholly unoccupied, except by a few ſtrag- 
oling bents. But the /od is left a mat of durable wiry fibres, 
which prevent, in future, any other graſs from thriving. | 

Theſe were identically the circumſtances of this and two other - 
fields of ten acres; and the Writer is of opinion, that to ley a 
field in itſelf flat, and of a retentive ſoil, with rye-graſs, and with- 

out acclivating, is management infamous in the loweſt degree, 

Watered meadows are here foreign to the queſtion, 


Rol. L ix . Perhaps, this field was rolled (to reduce the pro- 
tuberances, before they became too ſtubborn) before it was ſuffi- 
ciently dry. Perhaps, this not only hurt the graſs in ſome degree, 
but aſſiſted in making it break up ſo intolerably gluey. _ How- 
ever, this could not affect the whole field, as ſome higher parts 
were perfectly . before rolling. 
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Tue LANCE, 28. Finiſhed the alteration, and re-tried it, It 
anſwers my beſt expectations: -The blades, by being ſet farther back 
(fo far, that in work, their Pointe are ſeen ſome inches behind the 


wood 
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wood-work), inſtead of tearing up the furrows, [See FEB. 25.] preſs 


them down, and make inciſions of a proportionate depth to the weight 
which is put upon the handles, and their poſition prevents them from 


caſting the ſtubble and trumpery. lte 54 F. 3. d. 
The coſt of the wood-worK — S237 © 
Of the iron-work < = - - 1 

| . 17-4 


M AR C H. 

PULLING BEANS. IT. Began caſting the tick beans (throwing them 
from one end of the barn-floor to the other with a ſhovel) ; but this is 
of very little ſervice.---They are full of lumps of dirt, which are too 
large to be ſifted out, and too heavy to be blown out ;---nor does 

caſting ſeparate them. 

This is a bad effect of pulling beans ; and I was anxious to remove, 
or at leaſt to palliate, it. After ſome ſucceſsleſs attempts, I put about 
half a buſhel into a ſack, and thraſhed them for a few ſeconds.---They 
were then ſhook in a wheat-riddle, and came out a very good ſample. 
Ehe flail burſts the clods, and the wheat-ridde lets the duſt and the 

ſmall refuſe-beans thro? it. 

This is quite a diſcovery ; for there is an cy of pulling beans, 
which (beſides the benefit the ſoil receives) will more than pay for the 
extra labour in cleaning: They are as hard as old beans, tho' hoy/ed imme- 
diately after the deluging rains of laſt autumn.---The ſtubbornneſs of the 
roots, I apprehend, keeps the mow open, and admits a circulation of air. 


r 


WoRKING CATTLE. 1. Yeſterday, harneſſed the young oxen, and 
put them into a team of horſes.---Thoſe very oxen which were laſt 
year ſo unaccountably rebellious, are now, (tho? they have been well fed 
and done no work theſe ſeven months), as tractable as horſes! They 
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were led into the field like a brace of pointers, and ſcarcely made 


one licentious effort.---Each ring is worth its weight in gold! 
The convex collars, too, are every thing which is clever“. They bite 
on the fleſhy part of the ſhoulder, and leave the bones n rom OY 


— — — — 


Swine. 7. Finiſhed Killin the fatted a hogs, They b have been at 
clean peaſe—— f | 

5 hogs, 1 week, — 11, 2,—9, 1,—7, 2,— 3, 1,—3, 2,2, 2, 
or one hog ſixty-two weeks; during which time, they have ate nine 


quarters and ſix buſhels of peaſe, or a buſhel and a quarter a-hog, 
a-week, They weighed 23, 25, 27, 26, 30, 26, 28, 22, 25, 23, 
and 26, in all 279 ſtone, (of 81b.) which at 3s. the JECT Ich 


is 411. 175. 


JuLy, 1777 The Writer made a calculation on the coſt of this 
pork, bur it is not ſufficiently correct.---As near as he could wach, 
it coſt him 38. 24d. a ſtone. 8 


— 


Fences. 9. Finiſhed planting the quicks. (See 31. Dre. 1774.) 
Digging the trench, putting in the plants, and moulding them with. 


finely tilled ſoil of the adjoining field, took ſixteen ** work + 3 


therefore, 97 rods coſt 11. 6s, 8d. or 4d. a rod. 
They were planted about four inches a- part: therefore, each rod 
took half- a- hundred They coſt 8 d. a-hundred e this is 


therefore, 4 d. a rod more. 


In future, —T hree-pence a- rod is a fair price far planting eas in 


this manner.—In the preſent caſe, the men had their trade to learn, 


and did not hurry themſelves. | 
JuLy, 1777. A deſcription of this. mode of plancing quicks 
Vill be given in the Dioxsr. 


” July, 1777. As the Writer then conceived. 
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Vi ENCES, 10. Finiſhed making the Bruſh-hedge, (a hedge iden 
lakes or edders, made by ſetting the rough fence-wood neatly upright 
in the bank) behind the tranſplanted quicks of Batn-field. | 

Theſe quicks, perhaps twenty or thirty years old, were grubbed 
up entire, ſome of them eight or nine feet high, and re-planted as 
near to each other as their roots would admit—ſome fix inches, ſome 
a foot aſunder, and the interſtices filled up with young plants. A 
Bruſh-hedge placed on the eaſt fide keeps them warm, and makes 
immediately a fence, fit even for hogs. The expence ſtands thus: 


Forming the bank with a plow (not ten minutes work) es O © 

Digging the trench, taking up and putting down the NR. 
about ten days work (but the men were intolerably idle) at 20d. O 16 8 
One and a-half load of buſhes, and fetching, < =< ; 10 6 
Making the Bruſh-hedge, - - - _ e 
A hundred of young quicks, and pricking in, - 0 1 © 
i IT 6 


The hedge meaſures 19 rods, and therefore colts about 20d. a rod. 
Its being an immediate fence is its chief merit. Perhaps, if it live, 


plaſh it when the dead hedge fails, and it will be an excellent fence, 
during the leaſe. 


JuLy, 1777. The branches ſoon began to wither : the roots, 
immediately after tranſplanting, could not collect ſap enough for 
the entire ſhrubs ; therefore, cut them down hedge height, But 
they are ſtill puny, and many of them dead. 
If old quicks be tranſplanted, they ſhould be cut off a few inches 
above erp before grubbing; and be re- planted | in a puddle, 


— 


Szsvanrs.) pop David perſuaded 7. ants! White de Buſtler) 
ProwinG. ; that he could not plow M. 2. with a ſmall Cat's-head 
PLowMEN. } plow, and White was fool enough to believe him, 
and ſent him into another field. I ordered him back, and ſhameful 
E 2 


work 
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work he made His coulter ſtood within two inches and a half of the 
breaſt of the plow, and of courſe every handful of trumpery that ac- 


cumulated choaked her and threw her out. His mould. board (put on 


under his directions) worked in the ground at leaft a foot behind the 


land-board.---This of courſe threw her out of land, and, in endeavour- 


ing to get her in again, this and the fin of the ſhare threw her above 
ground. 


I fet the coulter as forward as the evulter-hole would admit or 
eight inches from the breaſt and cut away the mould-board, under 
| ground, to the ſame length as the land- board, leaving the upper part 

to turn the furrow and never did plow go ſteadier nor make better 
work and perhaps, with one-third leſs' draught. _ | gave her to the 


plow-boy, not higher than the handles, and a better furrow could 
not be turned. 


The plowman's behaviour muſt proceed either from ignorance or 
obſtinacy.— If from the former, it is proof poſitive that few know how 
to ſet a plow for he is eſteemed. the . beſt plowman in the country! 
If from obſtinacy---but I believe it was from both---I took this method 
to cure it.---I remonſtrated with him on the ſcandalouſneſs of running 


away from a field which had been dunged for tares (vetches), and the 


ſeaſon of ſowing ſo far ſpent. He was piqued at the boy's making 
better work than himſelf, and grew ſulky. ---I left him.---Coming into 
the Twenty Acres, the bull, broke-in yeſterday, had likewiſe become 
reſtiff (he laid down, ſuffered himſelf to be dragged on the ground--- 
they were obliged to turn him out of the team).---In the evening, gave 
a pitcher of ale, by way of a chriſtening, and ordered the bull to be 


called David. ---Perbaps, this may get the fellow laughed out of his ob- 
ſtinacy. Remember to notice the effect. 


Harrows. 16, Teſted the jointed, concave harrows. (Sec 23. FB) 
They fit exactly the half. rod e- am quite delighted with 


1 a them 
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them and "Thomas Good-old-way cannot ſmother his POOR 
The handles make them truly handy. £27 . 

The coſt of the wood-work, - < = 15 
Of the enen % , ee 


L. 3 10 0 


RAY 1577 A draught of theſe Harrows will be given in the 
Dioxksr. 


DRILLIx G. 18. What a diſadvantage attends the drilling of beans ! 
When other people were ſowing at random, we were only Preparing for 
the drill.— The rains are ſet in — They have gained, and we have loſt 
a very fine ſeaſon. —However, if by curtailing the intended quantity, 
we can get part in; and by hoeing keep them clean, and overtake the 
broadcaſt; perhaps, drilling may, nevertheleſs, be the better proceſs. . 


JuLy, 1777. How comforting is Hope! 


SERVANTS.. 18. Juſt ſo---(See the 14th.) He was the laugh of the 
whole Lard.— This for a while increaſed his ſullenneſs; but find- 
ing the laugh grow louder, he forced open his countenance, and next 
day bedighting it with a grin, laid his complaint in good humour.—I 
promiſed him, that whenever he altered his ugly temper, I would alter 
the bulls ugly name. He has, ſince then, been perfectly pliable, and 
behaved himſelf as he ought to-do;---and the name of the bull. is no- 
longer David, but Blueman. 

Is not this better than bickering? 


 Harrows. 22; Teſted the fine concave harrows, on the ſame: 
principle as thoſe of the 16th, but much lighter, Thoſe were made 
for four horſes 3. Theſe for two: Thoſe lacerate at every two inch and 


half ;. 
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half; Theſe at one inch and quarter :—Thoſe are for roug bing ; Theſe 
for Jmjoing which N do * highly. 


Depos1TiNG, J Whip- rein plow, but could not go on. — This field 
is too ſtiff for the light Yorkſhire plows, eſpecially at preſent; for 
being depoſited guite flat, the water has ſtood on it all winter, and run 


the ſoil, which has formerly been chalked, to a cement. 
In future, — Keep this field in half-rod ridges. 


24. A large plow and four horſes make very good work in P. 3. 
 Therefore,----HoOwSOEVER ELIGIBLE A LIGHT PLOW AND TWO HORSES 
MAY BE FOR LIGHT LAND, A LARGE PLOW AND FOUR HORSES ARE 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO STIFF LAND. 


_ 


— 


# 


SowING OATS. 24. F iniſhed ſowing oats at Nocwodd. e 

Perhaps, in future, plow ſtiff land for oats in January or February, 
and ſow in March. Theſe ſtubbles (which were) and thoſe of Wood- 
fide, broke up the beginning of laſt month, harrow as fine as a garden, 


notwithſtanding they came up very ſtubborn, and conſequently lie 


rough. But being fince tempered by the rains and froſt, the clods 
fall like lime that has been ſlaked, and are ſhattered to powder by 
the lighteſt touch of the harrows. 


Jury, 1777. This is plauſible theory; but the crops which re- 
ſulted from this management, did not recommend its practice. 


—_— 


WH1P-REIN PLOWS. 24. Began breaking up S. 1. with a pair of 
Whip-reins, and charming work they make. They cut it up ſeven or 
eight inches deep with eaſe. . This is cheap Rn the ſoil is 
a ſandy loam, 


Wnir- 


Plows. 23. Began to break up P. 3. for oats, with a 
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Taz LANCE. 24. Lancing the Twenty Acres, 
Where the furrows are whole and ſmooth, it makes very good 
work. But where they are' broken and lie rough, ſome care is re- 
quired to prevent its pulling them up. 

What a keen-eyed critic 1s Practice! No Daw can pe. b had 
thought this e 3 


Qu1ck-SETS. 24. Watering the quicks of Foot-path fence with 
dung water---yard liquor. Carried it out in a water-cart, and poured it 
into the trench with pails. | 

Here the advantage of planting quacks. 1 in a trench! is evident. 


WN NO WING. 2 5. Three men have been all day in making up ſix 
quarters and ſeven buſhels of oats, —This is more than half as much 
for cleaning as for thraſhing. A winnowing machine of twenty 
pounds coſt, would buy itſelf the firſt winter. 


Jury, 1777. And yet, ſtrange to tell! the Writer has not yet 
purchaſed one. This proves the prevalence of cuſtom, and the 
danger in adopting bad practices: It is the cuſtom of this 
Country to make-up with ſackcloth-fans.— The Writer found 
two on tne r were ſet ng they ſtill go 
round. 


TRE LANCE. 28. On Saturday, to aſcertain its merit, left three or 
four lands unlanced. The rough harrows ſeemed to cover the ſeed 
as much on theſe lands, as on the reſt ;—but they did not penetrate 
the ſoil, nor ſhake the furrow, nor let down the ſeed; — they only ſcratebed 
—and when we came to fine-harrow them to-day, the difference is 
obvious: The ridges do not lie round—there are many flat places, 
where the ſeed lies on the ſurface, as when ſown. 


i + 
* $37 
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Throughout the reſt of the field which was lanced, the ſeed is well 
covered, and the ſurface is fine: perhaps, remarkably fine for ſuch a 
livery, leathery, water-ſhaken Ley. If one may judge from — 
ances, the Lance has already earned its coſt. 


Jul v, 1977. And yet the Writer never aſd i it 58e 0 hopes 
never to uſe it again. He hopes never to break up ſuch another 
gluey, wiry, hide-bound Ley; nor ever again to ſee a field ſo 
| baſely plowed as this was. A field in tolerable ulth, and well 
plowed, needs no lancing. | 13 | 


PRACTICE PERFECTS BOTH THE ART AND THE ARTIST. 


Farms. 28. Began to plow N. 7. * dats —The lower end of 


this field is a naſty, "bogey ſoil, not worth plowing ;---the upper part, 


rich, mellow, and plowable by a pair of Whip-reins. 


Continued breaking up O. 3. This, too, is an aukward field to 
plow. —Here, it is a ſtiff clay; there, a ſharp gravel. One part is 


plowable by two horſes; the other requires four. One patch is fit 


for beans ; another for peaſe. One fits for barley, and another for oats. 
The middle of the field may be plowed any day in the year ;---for each 


end the critical minute muſt be watched. O. 1, and 2. and many of the 
pieces in P. are under the ſame diſagreeable circumftances firewed 
with boggy patches, totally unfit for arable, while the much greater 
part is as unfit for graſs. This is teazing to a degree which cannot 
be conceived by theory, nor deſcribed by writing. 


JuLy, 1777. The Writer has leyed the clayey and . pat- 
ches, and keeps the gravel in tillage.— The clay produces hay, 
and the bogs a long graſs, uſeful in topping up ſtacks and mak- 
ing bands for the hay. This, W minute, is material to a ſtack- 
** 
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piety this is making the moſt of a patched foil, which, at 
beſt, is uncouth, uncomfortable, and unprofitable ; becauſe the - 
labour, attendance, and attention, are greater, than on a Farm of 


Felds of uniform foil. 


" TR” = — — 
A 


| WorkinG HoRsEs. 29. Yeſterday, put a 5 we (a adde. 
horſe) into the plow-team.---He hung back a little at firſt, but ſoon 
went and worked very well. —To-day, put him to one of the Whip-. 
rein plows. —He was a little frolickſome z but two fair falls broke him 


in perfectly. To-day, put another into the team He went and worked 
like a cart-horſe. 


WIuIP- REIS. Joy, 1777. Calt-off coach-horſes or ſaddle-horſes, 
if ſtrong, tho' ſlightly lame, do very well for Whip- reins, If 
the work be light, they ſtep quicker, and, if not too gay, are 
| preferable to 27 r Whip-reins, 


Py 


TrxENCHING=PLOWS. as. Plowing for carrots with Ducker * trench 
plow in S. 2. and tried her in G. 1. 

In that, ſne made very good work; ſhe fetched it up ten or twelve 
Inches, and left the ſurface as fine as it would have been made by half- 
a-dozen common plowings but the ſoil is as light as an af6-beap.—In 
this, ſhe could not act; the ſurface-plow choaked at every ten yards ;— 
but the ſoil is fifF (not very ſtiff), foul, and clingy. 


51 & & 8 


Perhaps, one trench-plowing of a light, clean ſoil, 5 barley, is as 


good as any number of common plowings. But perhaps, two plows are 


neceſſary to trench a tenacious ſoit, Mr. Ducket's plow has great merit 
in a loſe ſoil. | 


* Mr. Ducket; the inventor, or the tinpiover of the trenching⸗plow, and ſeveral 
other implements of Agriculture, is a moſt ingenious, aboriginal Farmer, near 
Richmond in Surry. 


F RE 
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CaBBAGES. 30. Finiſhed planting early cabbages. 

Remember, the roots of the plants, planted on the firſt land. from 
the gate, were dipped in train-oil, to preſerve them from grubs : Lalt 
year, at leaſt one plant in four ſuffered by them. 

Experimentally, put a grub which had already lodaey itſelf in one 
of the roots into the oil; it was inſtantaneous death.—Perhaps, if the 
oil is not too powerful for the Oey it will not only | tos but 


invigorate them. ae e e 


OcrokkR. 1775. Sete of the plants died, a thoſe which 
ſurvived were not better than the reſt of the patch. 


Joy, 1777. The grub, no doubt, is a great enemy to cabbages, 3 
and a preventive is worth looking for. If train-oil alone be S 
too ſtrong, perhaps, dilute it. —Perbaps, foot—perbaps, brine may 
anſwer the purpoſe. 


* 


SAIL-CLOTH. 30. Brought home a body full of oats in chaff, from 
+ © Wood-ſide, thus :—Spread a ſail-cloth in the waggon—drew her into 
the barn—filled her with ſhovels—covered up the oats with the ſkirts 
of the cloth—drew her into Front- barn, and ſhovelled them out. 
This is a mighty fimple | mode of ee gv and PIG conve- 
nient when ſacks are ſcarce. jy 
Sail-cloths are very uſeful things. 


SWINE, 31. Fencing Garden-field againſt the hogs, which have 
already deſtroyed a number of the cabbage-plants —They are in per- 
petual miſchief, 

This evening, took a pair of 4 couples, and coupled two of them 
together. For a while they were as obſtinate as hogs, each contend- 
ing for his own way: but after eating a handful of barley together, 
they became more amicable, If there be no material evil attendant, 
3 I will 
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I will couple all the young ones, bow the old ones, and ty to teach 
even pg W porn 


R 
A NEW DRILL, E Re· re· re· tried the drill. Not yet compleat 


. 
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 Harrows. 4. Teſted the fine flat harrows, on the ſame plan, and 
of the ſame dimenſions, as the fine concaves—(See 22. MAR CH) except 
that the beams of theſe are ſtraight, of the other crooked, 


JuLy, 1777: Becauſe one man excels in poetry, painting,” or 
chimney-ſweeping, it does not follow that all of the ſame family 
ſhould be excellent. 
The Writer, from ſeeing the wonderful works of the joinTeD 
| CONCAVES, had conceived it barbarous to drag a harrow by the 
corner. But how eligible ſoever a pair of ſquare harrows jointed 
together, and drawn ſide- foremoſt, may be for round ridges, he 
is fully convinced of the admirable ſimplicity of the common 
harrows, and of their utility on a flat ſurface. Their greateſt de- 
merit lies in their not being capable of having handles fixed in 
them and for couching, handled harrows are preferable. 


ä — 


WoRKING CATTLE. 4. Yeſterday, ſent a man to Colnbrook to meet 
four oxen from Gloceſterſhire, which arrived ſafe this evening: three 
of them five, one four years old. They are large powerful oxen, and 
made for going; but, being bought in the middle of ſpring- eed- time 
by a Dealer, and in a diſtant county, they come very high. 


— 


SERVANTS. 4. Laſt week, caught David pilfering oats in chaff 
for his horſes —(Alas! how the Davids have degenerated, within 


F 2 theſe 
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theſe laſt eight- and twenty hundred years !) For "Om I abridged, him 


in his weekly allowance.—He again rode reſtiff.— This morning, I took 
his team from him, and ordered him into the barn to thraſh.—He 
would not, but loitered about all day, demanding his team.—In the 
evening he begged it.—On condition of his 9 beans for half an 
hour, I have returned it him, | 


A manoeuvre of this kind ſaves a great deal of that damning, which 


in- door farming · ſerrants habit nd expect. 


** 


Nxw IMPLEMENTS. 5. Began arifting peaſe ! But the arill i is not 
yet complete; it ſcatters the peaſe too thick. O for ſhame! to have 
the drill to feet, when the peaſe * to be green above ground l 


— 


22 


6. Drilled three pieces of M. 1. The arill does its work well i in 
this looſe mould but the Regulators do not yet pleaſe me. 


WorKING CATTLE: 7. Harneſſed the laſt of the new oxen. They 
all behave very well, except Hail (a great aukward beaſt, at leaſt 


ſeventeen hands. high); but 1 hope a ring to-morrow mating, will 
help to civilize him. 


Hounſome commenced ox-carter.—He purpoſes driving fout horned 


borſes alone. 


_ — 
$ * ? Y ry LY - 
s + . 4 8 * F . 


FencinoG. 7. Finiſhed ſpring -fencing this evening. 


I have this year, agreeable to. the cuſtom of the Country, allowed 


wood (given each Fencer the right of taking home a bundle of fire- 
wood every night). This is an infamous cuſtom.—I caught Mu/- 
grove, the other night, carrying home as much prime wood as would, 
with a little ſpray, have made three bakers bavins. 


fo 
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In future = give them their price, but do not give wood ;-- for if they 
are not thieves already, this will make them ſuch. 


— — 


Fur DRILL. 8. F iniſhed drilling M. 1. The Briſtle-Regulators 
anſwer perfectly. . 


— 


Ps —— — r 


DRILLING PEASE. 10. Finiſhed drilling peaſe. 
In future Plow deep of trench- plow for drilling peaſe.--M. 3. was 
plowed much too ſhallow ;—there is no crumb (looſe mould) to make 

the drills in the peaſe are not buried deep enough. 


HAZARD OF FARMING. 10. This morning one of the Carters— 
through carele/5neſs, no doubt—overturned the large harrows, and threw 
two of the horſes upon them---Peacock and Dumplin.—Dumplin re- 
ceived only one tine in his thigh ; but Peacock's condition is ſhock - 
ing : he lay, until aſſiſtance was called, with five or ſix in his body, 
thirteen inches long, up to the very beams of the harrows! He was 
obliged. to be drawn into the ditch by We other horſes, to get the har- 
row from under him, and then to be dragged out again. 

Some of the wounds may be probed ſeven or eight inches they 
ſeem to run up among his inteſtines; and altho' no caul nor guts 
appear, moſt probably, ſome of them are mortal. 


- Through Smith's careleſsneſs (the mother of misforrunes) Mac 

and Rattle broke-in the other day, ran away with one of the Whip- 
rein- * and broke it to pieces but © misfortunes never come 
alone.“ | 


f 
© nn te HOES —— — 8 


Won kIxG CATTLE. 12. Yeſterday Houmſome attempted to drive 
oxen without a horſe to lead them. — They ſec off a little aukwardly, 
8 and 
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and he had a boy to aſſiſt him yeſterday; but, to-day, they go on very 
nell without one. — Bran makes an excellent fore. borſe. 


* 


—y— 


Taz DRILL. 13. Began to drill beans (for ſhame ! for ſhame !) 
Two men and one horſe drilled full five acres with eaſe. 


One horſe at 15d, „ - 3 


Two men at 20 d. - - 217 4 0 

0 

| | &..0. 

Not a ſhilling an acre ! This is very cheap indeed! : 


7 —_— 


HAzaRD OF FARMING. 13. (See the 10th) On Tueſday there was 
ſome hope ; but yeſterday he died in great agony—( unfo tunately I was 
ignorant of his extreme miſery, until it was too late to ſhorten it). 

This morning I had him brought on a lledge from the hovel where 
he died, and placed oppoſite the ſtable-door, where he lay in ſtate, 

with this label upon him: © See the ſhocking conſequence of carz- 
*, LESSNESS | Let this be a warning to you all.” The youngſters flocked 
round him :—Thoſe who could read, were anxiouſly communicative to 
thoſe who could not. May. each have a laſting leſſon impreſſed on 
his mind! | 

The Collar-maker ſkinned and opened kien, On tine had penetrated | 
quite thro' into his thorax, cloſe to his heart; and another perforated 
the peritoneum of his colon, leaving ſome hair between it and the 
inner coats. In ſo ſhort a time as twenty-four hours, . a general mor- 
tification had taken place :—even the limbs which had not been 
wounded, were becoming putrid. : 


1 ſaved his ears and dock to nail over the ſtable- door, as a perpe- 
tual caution to the Carters. 


Tat 
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'THE DRILL. * 14. * iniſhed drilling beans. 
DRILLIx od. » The drill has at laſt performed its work exceed- 
INvgENTION. ] ingly well :—it is {till in the rough ; but it may eaſi- 
ly be made a very complete Implement, Its merit, if it has any, 
lies in its ſimplicity—its expedition—and in that the ſeed, in a Joofe 
ſcil, is covered in the act of drilling, without harrowing, or any ad- 
ſcititious complication. 4 5 : 
The looſer the ſoil, and the finer and evener the ſurface, the better 
It works. But it has not yet refuſed any ſoil, nor any ſurface : how- 
ever, en tiff land the harrow is neceſſary to cover the ſeed g 
Perhaps, in future, drill three bout ridges, lengthway; or broad, 
flat beds, acroſs. 
The ſharpneſs and poſition of the coulters make it fit for tie wr 
for light land.—If the ſurface be moiſt, it will even drill beans on a 
Ley. without plowing. | 


But - remember —Never, in future, have an Implement to contrive 


when it ought to be at work: nor, perhaps, ever ſwerve far from 


original ideas from firſt thoughts, before they be teſted. 

Except the poſition of the coulters (but I found that they pulled up 
the furrows) this is Haff of the very drill I conceived fix months ago.— 
I thought that I could have gone a nearer way to work; but I loſt my 
road, and was obliged to return to my ORIGINAL IDEAS; from a plan 
of which I built the drill, exact, except the coulters. 


Jury, 1777. A ſketch of this drill will be given in the DicesT, 


CovERING DRILLED BEANS. 15. Swept in the beans of K. 4. 
THE HORSE- BROOM : © thus: 
Nailed ſome rough long heath, by the means of a Arong broad 

lath, to the front of the Lance, and with this went once in a place, 

in every futrow. It effectually covered the beans, and left the ridges 
as ſmooth as gravel-walks. 


This 
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This Implement was made in five minutes, at not ſix-pence ex- 
pence. The blades keep the heath from breaking down, and the 
heath keeps the blades from cutting.—It exactly fits the half-rod 
ridges—wants no guiding—is eaſy work for one horſe—and is far 
more effectual than the harrow. 


—_— et. a 


Wr1Pp-REINS. 16. Two pair of Whip-reins have plowed juſt ſeven 
acres in three days. Two three-horſe teams, in that ſhort, croſs 
work (in a common field), would have made four of 1 it, at leaſt, 


What a ſaving | „ 
Three horſes 38. 9d. a man 20d. a boy iod. 8 days TT 0 © 
Two hories 2s, 6d. a man 0 6 days 8 

11 5 0 


A ſaving of exactly a f 3 
Surely there muſt be ſome error in the calculation Ng not the 
ſhadow of one. But, for the ſake of calculation, es they plowed 


equal quantities— L. 8 d. 
Three horſes 3s. gd. a man 20d. a | boy 10d 0-6. 4 
Two horſes 2s, 6d. a man 20d. O 4 2 

£44 


There is ſtill a ſaving of one-third ;—and I am poſitive that all the 
horſes and all the drivers in the County could not have made better 


work. Who would ſtir nh barley-fallows, with "7 thing 
but Whip reins! 


Hoksk-BROOM. 18. Sweeping Rivulet Mead with a ſtraight horſe- 
broom; made by nailing twigs of holly (prickly holly) to the front 


of the horſe-rake, as I did heath to the front of the Lance (See 
the 15th.) 


1 have 
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I have long wiſhed for an improvement of the common 3uſh-harroz, 
and I have found one. Buſhes (thorns or other rough boughs) ſoon 
wear down to the wood, and then laſter the ſurface—This, bears ſole- 
ly on the prickles. A buſh-harrow of a proper ſize requires two 
horſes :—This, by touching where it ais only, requires but one, and is in- 
comparably more effectual - not a worm-caſt can eſcape it. Beſides, the 
teeth of the rake pull down the little protuberances which fall in their 

way, and the ſurface is left beautiful. 


——_—_— 2 


— 


Covchixd. 20. Sur facing and re harrowing Up: field, for 
THE SURFACE. J couching. | 
The sURFACE grinds the clods, and diſengages the couch ſurpriſingly. 

Where the. ſoil is foul, the roots accumulate in ſuch quantities, that they 

are obliged to be pulled over the croſs-bar with a dung-drag. 


Jory, 1777. This Implement was made in the Spring of 1774, 
before theſe Minutes commenced, The Writer was then /eying 
ſome fields, and wiſhed to leave their ſurfaces level, fine, and 
ſmooth. After ſeveral attempts and repeated alterations, he ſuc- 
ceeded in an Implement, which perfectly anſwered his intentions. 
But he was not then aware of its uſe to a fallow. He only wiſhed 
for a Surfacer—for an Implement which would give a beautiful, 
bowling-green ſurface. However, he has ſince uſed it, and till 
continues to uſe it, with great ſucceſs on fallows. It pulverizes 
and mixes the ſoil, and diſentangles the root-weeds in a manner 
highly beneficial. 
A Drawing will be given under the head TueLEMENTS, | in the 
Dioksr. mY 


DR line carrots. 5 I 20. Þ iniſhed the Half. acre e patch to- day. 
Taz DRAW-DRILII. 4 The drills were opened by ſix played coul- 


ters, — a foot apart, in a light beam of ſeven feet long, drawn by a 
G T handle, 
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T handle, by one man, walking backwards. The ſeed was ſtrewed by 
hand, in theſe trenchlits (little trenches), and covered with a hand- 
rake. One man was full two days in drawing the drills, dribbling the 


ſeed (this FRIES nine-tenths of his time) and covering it about 78. 


an acre. 


Jury, 1777. Theſe coulters were part of the wreck of a caſt- 
away bean drill (See 14. ArRII.)— Therefore, whatever merit 
the Implement may have, it owes its origin to chance, rather than 
to contrivance, bw: | 

If, however, carrots in rows be eligible, and a draw-drill be 
wanted, a more ſimple one need not be deſired. 


Sowind Soor. 26. „Nen to ſow Barn-Field. 

Before this rain, the ſoot ran like quickſilver now, it clogs the 
mito of the Sowinc-CarrT, and with difficulty leaves the hopper. 

In future—Sow ſoot immediately after fetching it conſolidates and 


gets clingy by lying in the cart. 


— 


Covcuino: 27. Continuecd Tang (cleanſing the ſoil from the 


roots of couch-graſs) in Up-field. 


Six women and one man were four hours in hand-picking half an 
acre—Two men hand-raked two or three acres in the ſame time. 


Picking (without or after raking) ſeems to be a nice piece of buſineſs 


(tho' common), and fitter for garden than field culture. 
| Perhaps —Plow—rough-harrow—ſurface or roll—fine-harrow—- 
rake---burn—1s themoſt cligible proceſs for cleaning land from couch, 


Farms. 27. F iniſhed croſs-plowing C. 1. n 
What a diſadvantage attends tiff land, ſmall fields, and ee Rene f 
This pimping patch of two acres and a quarter, has taken four 
four-horſe teams to give it the ſecond plowing for barley |! 
1 What 
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What a diſparity of expence between this and the ſecond plowing of 
P. 2 !—(See the 16th.) 


Four teams at 7 s. 6d. is 30s s. or 138. 4d, an acre! 


13 8. 4 d.—3 8. 7 d. 9s. 9d. the difference of expence in one 
plowing 111 


But how can "this be? Surely there muſt be ſome miſmanagement i in 
the caſe. There may be ſo; but it is ſuch miſmanagement as will 
ever attend a ſcattered wg be the Farmer ever ſo alert. The diſ- 
parity aroſe thus: 8 

In the firſt place, the ſoil being broke. -up in the beginning of Win” 
ter, (and that was the proper time to break it up) when it was quite 
wet, this remarkably dry ſpring (and who can hinder a remarkably dry 
ſpring ?) had baked the ſurface to bricks.—It was like plowing the 
ſurface of a rock. (This can never happen to a light loam.) 

In the ſecond place, the field is narrow, and crooked- hedged, 
(thanks to our fore-fathers |) and long teams take more time in turn- 
ing than ſhort ones. Laſtly, this is a corner which lies quite detached 
from the reſt of the Farms, and I was fully employed with eighteen or 


twenty Couchers, at a diſtance from it of nearly two miles. —The ſer- 


vants knew this, and embraced the favourable opportunity of being 
idle. This alone, perhaps, made a difference of almoſt one team. 
Beſides, the field plowed with the Whip-reins, lies within a hundred 


yards of the ſtable 1 in which the horſes were fed; this field, upwards 
of a mile from it. 


Jol v, 1777. The Writer, aware of the inconvenience of arable 
land at a diſtance from the Farm-yard, wiſhed to ley this 
figld—it was much too ſtiff for barley, but was too foul for oats 
on one plowing. He therefore meant to cleanſe it by a ſpring- 
fallow, and ſow barley, by way of raiſing a nurſery for the 
young graſſes. However, Buſyneſs and dry weather forbade him. 
He therefore gave it a ſummer-fallow, and ſowed it with wheat 


in in Auguſt ; ; and with graſs-ſeeds in the ſpring. 
EET. On 


> 
ou MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
| 27 APRIL, 575. 
1 3.1648 
; 0 On tranſcribing the preceding Minute, he referred to the la- 
Wi bour-account of the Diviſion C, to ſee whether the breaking- 
1 up, and the ſucceeding ſtirrings, bore any parity to this croſs- 
il plowing. The account ſtands thus : 
1 N 1 Teams Men. 
1 ov. 23 to 29. Breaking - up, CC 
1 April 26 & 27. CroſſinF g . 
May 10 & 11. Stirring, . 
June 10. Harrowing, and ſpikey-rolling 8 1 
11 & 12. Re-ſtirring, - - Eos, 32 
29. OE t. 
July . Farrowing, ſowing with turnips 1 
N and harro wing OZ. or. 
Aug. 22 to 25, Plowing in the turnips, - - 34. 
30. Sowing 4+ buſhels of Wheat, . lor. 
30. , Covering it,. „ K 
eo Raking and picking, 8 — 3. 
] 19%. Frm 
Thus it appears, that the five plowings colt ſixteen teams and 
three-quarters z and therefore the teams, on a par, did not plow 
more than two-thirds of an acre a-day. Such is one of the curſes 
of untoward ſoils—ſmall incloſures, and detached farms ! 
The Writer has been attentive to this calculation, and he be- 
lieves it to be very exact. It is true, ſome of the teams were ox- 
teams; but he apprehends, this did not make one furrow 3 
difference in the days works. ; 
SOWING BARLEY. 29. SH couching and- es barley in 
Tak FLUTE. / O. 1. 
Three teams plowing— three harrowing ; one rolling and one 
futing. Rippinger all in an uproar l—eight teams (ſome of two, ſome 
18 of one horſe)—ſixteen men---{ix women, and two boys. 
{1 1708 3 They 
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They were all fully, and, I hope, well employed. Lovely roaſting 
weather for the barley-fallows! It is lucky, as it happens, that we are 
ſo much behind-hand with our barley-ſowing *. 

Me got in near ſeven acres to-day.—The rLuTz forwarded us much. 
— With the ſix ſplayed coulters (See the 20th.) and a pair of old 
ſhafts, one horſe makes a finer ſurface, and, where the ſoil is clean, rids 


as much ground as half-a-dozen plows. It ſets the ſurface, after be- 


ing rolled, raked, &c. in regular ridg/ts (little ridges) nine inches 


apart ; leaving channels (reſembling the flutes of a column) about 
three inches deep. 


Tory, 1777. Neceſſity i IS ey mother of Invention, and the father 
of this barley-flute. The ſeaſon was far advanced, and the 
Writer had more work to do, than horſes to do it with.—The 
foil was tolerably clean and in fine tilth; but after couching, the 
ſurface was left quite ſmooth, and it was neceſſary to raiſe it into 
inequalities, by plowing, or ſome other proceſs, in order that 
the ſeed might be effectually buried. The carrot- drill occurred 
but the coulters ſtood too far apart, and did not make the 
channels deep enough. He therefore put them nearer together 
in a ſhorter beam, which he fixed to the ends of a pair of uſeleſs 
art-ſhafts, and ftrapped on a pair of ſlight handles. The altera- 
tions were made, and the Implement in the field, in a couple of 
hours — and fully anſwered the purpoſe intended. 


— — — 
Covcninc. 29. Yeſterday. finiſhed P. 2. 


Raking, picking and burning, eleven acres and twenty rods, a 
twenty-four men's and chirty- four women 8 days works. 5 5. d. 


Thirty-four women, at o e.. 8 4 
Twenty-four e,, PR kn a 
Se 1.384 
A4. t 8 it was' * unforrumtartu—the drought continued too long. 
JuLY, 1777. 


about 
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About 6s. an acre; beſides the extra-rollings, harrowings, &c. But 
perhaps, the ſoil received an adequate benefit from 7beſe, independent 
from its being cleanſed from antivegetative trumpery. . 
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Jus v, 1777: The Reader may be ſurpriſed at not finding the 
HForſe rake at work — Hands were more plentiful than horſes. 
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BARLEVY. 2. Continued ſowing barley in O. 
Laſt night put four buſhels of barley into two ſacks, and immerged 
them in the dung- water in the F arm. yard — This morning, dried the 
ſeed with da and ſowed it on No. 40. and 42. The water 
ſwelled it out conſiderably; and perhaps, this ary weather, f it will 
vegetate quicker than the ſeed ſown dry, 


WI. Jones, 1775. The ſteeped has no apparent preference to the 
4.\; : dry—in this nina 
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Tux DOUBLE HAND-HOE., 2. Las year, the edges of the ſhares 
were ſtraight :—This year, I have made them circ mer 
4 ub cut with more eaſe, and get leſs foul. | | 
4 1 Jvlv, 1777. This is an Implement made the preceding year, 
1 . for hoeing beans in rows.—It ſtrides a row; hoeing, at once, the 
18 two adjoining intervals.—A Drawing will be given in the DicesT. 
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SPIKEY-ROLLER. 3. W E. . 

This field is ſo exceedingly cloddy, perhaps not any number of 
Plowings, this dry weather, could bring it to a barley-tilth.—F our 
horſes find the rolling very hard work ; but its N Is very great 


indeed. . N - 


Jury, 1777. This feld has not yet forgot this foring-fallow 


and ſpikey-rolling. The ſtiff-land Farmer without a ſpikey- 
roller 1s very much to be pitied. 


ROLLING. 
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Rol LIN. 5. Began to roll the oats of the T wenty Acres. 
High half-rod ridges are very bad to roll.—The Carter was going 


ſtraight acroſs in the common method. Every furrow was enough 


to ſhake his horſes and roller to ſhatters.—I ordered him to go a little 
obliquely (enough to prevent both ends of the roller from falling in 
at once, but not ſo much as to hinder their reaching the bottoms of the 
furrows, one after the other), and the diſagreeable effect ceaſed. He 
could not have gone on, his horſes were ſo frightened and ſo fretful 3 
---and, by mere chance, I hit off the remedy. 


Prowixd. 5. Began to hoe the peaſe of M. 4. 
In future, — Never drill peaſe on a ley on one common plowing : 


---The graſs is above the peaſe, and the ſod as tough as matting. A 


Perhaps,---Trench a ley or a ſtubble ;—or, perhaps, give a ſtubble 
three or Our: common plowings ; but * againſt the world for 
drilling. : 5 | 
ul 1777. The plowing here mentioned was a very common 
one indeed: but ſuch plowings every young Farmer mult expect, 
until he learn to guide the plow himſelf.---Perhaps, A good common 
plowing is equal to every department of Farming, except burying 
completely a foul crop, or other herbaceous dreſſing; and, perbaps, 


in this lies the only peculiar merit of the Trench-plow. 


BarLey, 10. Finiſhed ſowing barley. _ 
E. 1. is ſtill exceedingly rough; and as there is no appearance of 
rain, it would be folly to think of ſowing it with barley for corn.—l 


will therefore ſow-it with tares and barley, to defend the clover, and 
give the green herbage to the cart-horſes, or make it into hay. C. 1. 


is in the ſame predicament. This, I will endeavour to get ready for 


turnips, to be plowed in for wheat, Perhaps it is---indeed, it cer- 


tainly 
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tainly muſt be-—good management to NEVER so. OUT OF SEASON, 
P. 3. was, laſt year, ſown on this very day,---It was caught in the 
autumnal rains, and entirely ſpoilt for malting.---When barleys ſown 
but a few days before it were ready to cut, this was quite green. 

| Perhaps, in future, Never ſow barley before the middle of April, 
nor after old May-day. Early-ſown barley is ſubje& to froſts; Lon 
wet land, to being chilled ;---and, this remarkably dry ſpring, on dry 
land it looks wan and ſickly.---But, worſe than this! the fallows have 
miſſed this roaſting weather ; an opportunity equal to one ſummer- 
fallows. 


Jury, 1777. In a dry ſummer, early-ſown hacker has .a great 
| advantage ;---but, perhaps, except the ſoil be very clean indeed, 
the e of an April fallow RUE 8 not to be miſled. 
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Courosrito. 10. - iniſhed the large mixen on the Common, 


It has taken about twelve men's days works, and contains about 
eighty or ninety loads.---It is a collection of various kinds of manure, 
Perhaps, by pulverizing, and mixing the ſeveRl ingredients together, 
each other will be meliorated.---Perhaps, a new fermentation will be 
raiſed, and the degree of digeſtion increaſed. 


In future,--- About three-pence is a fair price for — by the 
load, or three-pence a load by the lump. | 


FALLOWING. 13. Continued breaking up G. 1. land fon law, 
MinuTinG, | thus: 

The team began yeſterday, on the right-hand- ide of the feld, and 
Ploned 4 bout (an «bout, a turn---a pair of furrows) in each furrow *, 


* How difficult the taſk to write intelligibly (it would be weakneſs to . to 
write elegantly) on infant ſciences! The term f/urrow has, in Agriculture, three or 
four diſtin& fignifications, and muſt of neceſſity be a ſource of perpetual ae 
It fignifies, the ſoil turned — the plow, and the trench left ad the operation,---It ſig- 


nifies 3 
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(in each interfurrow) until it reached the left- hand- ſide. The plowman 


then began again on the right-hand- ſide; and to-day, he is again work- 


ing os the left, and will thus continue ?till the field be finiſhed. 
By this mode of plowing, each furrow (each plow-furrow), and the 
freſh- -formed ſurface of each plit, may lie one, two, or more days, in 


nifies the interval between two ridges, and the croſs-drain which receives the rain- 
water collected by theſe intervals. Johnſon adds a fifth; but he miſtakes furrow for 
arill, or totally miſunderſtands Mortimer. 

How ſhall the Writer conduct himſelf? Shall he be guilty of the ſin of ambiguity 
or of innovation? He will not heſfitate---for the one is deadly, the other ny venial; and 
he truſts, that the See Critical will grant him a diſpenſation. 

But he finds it difficult even to ſin; and confeſſes, that he was never more puzzled 
in coining a word, than in the preſent inſtance.--Jobnſon's general definition is, any 
* long trench or hollow.“ This includes three out of the four ſignifications above- 
mentioned ; ----but the ſoil turned, has no claim to it whatever ;----nor perhaps, does it 
ſtrikingly reſemble any thing :---a bad furtow, indeed, might be compared to the leaf 
of a book, or the liſt of cloth; but a good furrow is nearly ſquare, and the ideas have 
no Connexion. 

Will analogy help us? A ſpade- full is called a Spit, and, by analogy, a plon- full a 
Plit,---A hit! Why not a lait or fold ?---Perhaps, no other 4vorded idea bears ſo near 
an affinity. But this will not do ;---it conveys an idea too effeminate for the robuſt 
operation of plowing.---It reminds one of Milliners, Mantua-makers, and Laundry- 
maids, rather than of Plowmen and Horned Horſes. 

Will the operation afford us a better? What is the intent of the act? The intention 
is various, but the act itſelf is uniformly, to turn the foil with a ploy, upſide downto 
cut off with a plow, a long piece of ſoil, of a certain breadth, and certain thickneſs, 


and zarn it topſy- -turvy, —Simply, the act is ?urning the ſoil by a #/ow, and the thin & 


produced 1s the portion of ſoil turned by the plow; and if we raiſe a name here, urn 
or plow, or both, is the root or roots from which it muſt ſhoot. Turning would be 
Ambiguous z becauſe it is generally underſtood to mean two of theſe things made by one 
turning of the team—and ſo would p/owirg, becauſe it has already two or three ſigni- 
fications. 

As it is ſo difficult to find a ſuitable word which has any determinate meaning, ſhall . 
we look for ſome general term without any meaning at all? Shall we call them firings, 
Hreds, fl:ps or flrips? No; theſe are too inſignificant for ſo important an operation. 

What ſhall we do? The Engliſh language has not a word which conveys the idea 


either directly or obliquely, and yet this very idea will occur perpetually. Shall we 


apply to ſome other language? What! make Engliſhmen talk Greek and Latin, 
when they can transfer their ideas in Engliſh? For WHATEVER IS A RETABLE TO Ex- 
GLISH ANALOGY IS ENGLISH, whether or not it has happened to have been ſpoken or 


written. A ſpade is a hand-plow ; a plow is a ſpade worked by cattle. 'The portion 


of earth turned by a ſpade is, in Engliſh, a Spit; and the Writer will not heſitate to 
call the portion of earth turned by the plow, a 2/7, 


H But 
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proportion to the ſize of the field, and width of the lands,---wholly 
expoſed to the weather. As for inſtance, if the field be a ſtubble in 
five- bout ridges, and contains five acres, and but one team at work in 
it, each furrow will be expoſed one day; if ten acres, two days; if 
fifteen, three; and if twenty, four days. During this interval of 
time, the air is let in, and the foil ſcpeelened; the roots of weeds lie 
obnoxious to the ſun, and the inſects and grubs to the birds; which, 
while the team was working on one ſide of the field, wares 1 perceived, 
buſy feeding in flocks on the other. 

By plowing in the common way, land after land, the majority of the 
root-weeds are re-covered in a few minutes, and, perhaps, in ſome de- 
gree invigorated by being tranſplanted into freſh mould ;—the birds 
are intimidated by the pets of the team, nor have they time to 
feed, were they ever ſo bold ;—the inſects, inſtead of being expoſed to 
theſe and the weather, are preſently lodged in commodious cells, fit, per- 
haps, for the- purpoſes of propagation. And to counterbalance theſe 
apparent, indeed obvious advantages, I cannot diſcover one evil 


But there are ſtill three ideas which lay claim to the word Furrow © 


The trench made by the plow ; 
The collateral drains ; 


And the croſs drains ; 
which the Writer will diſtinguiſh, when diſtinction is neceſfary, by 


The Plow-Furrow ; 
The Inter-Furrow ; 
The Croſs-Furrow. 


How unthankful ſoever the office of Innovator may be, the Reader witl be able to- 
judge from this Note, that it is not the moſt delighiful taſk in the world; for the 
Writer has ſcarcely introduced or altered any word throughout theſe Mixurzs and 
the Di GES TH, which has not coſt him a train of ideas bearing ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe above - regiſtered. 

As a proof of the ambiguity of this term, it is clearly the Plit, which is meant 


both by Mortimer and Dryden; and which even DR. JounsoN (being no. Farmer). 
miſtakes for 2 ©* ſmall trench,” 


. attendant 
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attendant : it is even convenient to the Plowman. He is under no neceſſi- 
ty of being crampt at the ends - the team may always take ſufficient room 
for turning and the cattle may be eaſed, by turning ward or to- 
ward, at pleaſure. 


Jurr, 1777. Fallowing i is a mote important part of Farming, 
than perhaps Farmers in general are aware of ;—and the Writer 
was very well pleaſed with this mode of breaking-up, until the 
more eligible one of Balbing occurred. But altho' balking is more 
eligible for breaking-up, plowing land-for-land ftands, perhaps, 


unrivalled in irring ; and yet this mode of ſtirring never occurred 
to him till this moment. 


What a proof i is here of the frailty of the human-mind, and of 
the uſe of Minute-making ? After the Writer had adopted tha 
method of breaking-up fallows by balking, he never more 

thought of plowing land-for-land;—nor would it, perhaps, have 
ever re-entered kis mind, had he not copied for the preſs the * 
ceding Minute, 


- 


Sow1Ne sor. ) 13. Sowed ſevenity-ſix buſhels on G. 2. 
SoWING-CART. J They took two men and one horſe half-a-day— 


and therefore coft in ſowing 2 s. 32 d. which is about 3-8ths of a penny 
a buſhel. —The chimney-ſweepers charge a penny, and do not ſow it 
nearly ſo even as the ſowing- cart. 


work better (See 2 5 APRIL). 


This ſoot was ſown immediately after fetching, and nothing could 


Tnz DOUBLE HAND=HOF. | 13. Gave Bades half-a-crown for his 
InvenTion. expertneſs and willingneſs in uſing the 
SERVAN Ts. J dreg:hoe, Inſtead of drawing it after 


him uniformly, he frikes—gives it a Jerk, at every ſtep.— This is a 


H 2 very 
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very great improvement; and the work goes on full as faſt, —Ir 
keeps the edges free, and makes them take the graſs, be it ever 
is fo tough, if 
7 JoLy,1777. An dereinst (of Inſtruments of Agriculture at leaſt) 
has but done half his work when he has conſtructed his Imple- 
ment. The beſt mode of uſing is ſometimes more difficult to aſcer- 
rain than the beſt mode of conſtruction, Perhaps, many valuable 
| Inventions have periſhed for want of patience, attention, and 
perſeverance in the practice of them. 8 
A perſon habituated to analogous Implements 1 is more likely to 
perfect a new one, which he uſes day after day, from morning 
till night, than a ſtranger who takes it up but for a few minutes. 
And the Farming-Servant who endeavours to improve a new Im- 
plement is worthy of encouragement ; for he is more likely to 
| ſucceed than even the Inventor himſelf ; who probably i is, at beſt, 
unbandy, and wants that Machine-like perſeverance which day- 
labourers are bleſt with, but which few Geniuſes enjoy. 


— — 


Ho IN FURROWS. 16. Plowing a bout in each Inter- furrow of 
the wheat of Barn-Field. 

Why? I mean it, 1ſt. To deſtroy the 8 generally abound, 
in the furrows—2d. To gain an even ſample—(the.furrows are lateſt 
ripe—the corn puny—and the grain, of courſe, ſmall and thin.)—3d. 
To keep the plants healthy, by preſerving a circulation of air.—4th. 
To facilitate the weeding.—5th. To preſerve the corn from blights. 
—G6th. To keep it from lodging.—7th. To make it yield. 
The intervals form breaches, which prevent the plants of one land 
from ſupporting, or being entangled with, thoſe of another; and, of 
courſe, enereaſe their motion. — The motion of vegetables is their exerciſe ; 
—and perhaps, to exerciſe, vegetables, as well as animals, owe their 
ſtrength and bealth. 

The attendant evils which occur, are, the labour, and the deſtruc- 
tion of ſome of the plants, —The former is trifling.—A man, a boy, 

and 
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and two horſes would do fix or eight acres a-day.---The latter is more 
than counterbalanced by the ſmalleſt of the . good effects, 
and totally vaniſhes in the laſt, 


— 1 — 


THE DOUBLE HAND-HOE. 16. The double convex Drag-hoe has 
performed the firſt hoeing very well.---Eight acres have taken one man 


nine days---juſt 1s. 10 d. + an acre.---Three acres were exceedingly 
graſſy--three acres remarkably foul---and the man had his trade to 
learn, A man in practice would hoe an acre a- day. 


—— 


Courosrix d. 16. Finiſhed the mixen of O. 3. 
This was a heap of digeſted potatoe- -halm, couch and mould, co- 


vered with ftrawy dung-—che whole 3o or 40 loads.---The labourers 


began, in the cuſtomary way, to turn it---to throw down the top, which 
was entire dung, and to bring up the bottom, which was entire mould, 

to cover it with. This by no means anſwered the purpole intended.--- 
I ordered them to compoſt it. to mix the ingredients ; one man to caſt 


the dung, the other the mould, on 4 flope. It has taken about ſix 


men's days works, and therefore coſt about 3 d. a load, 


| Jury, 1777. A ſtill more effectual way of compoſting a mixen 


of various materials, 1s to hack it down with a pick-axe or mat- 


tock, as if it were a bed of gravel, or ſome other hard ſubſtance 


to be dug away, and then caſt it on A Hape with ſhovels.---If the 
face of the mixen be kept upright, the hacking at once breaks 
the materials into ſmall pieces, and mixes them thoroughly toge. 
ther. The Writer has, for ne time paſt, E this method, 
uniformly. 


*— 


2 


PLows. 17. The Yorkſhire---the Rotherham----the Whip- rein- 
plows are totally unfit for a ſtiff ſoil :---in looſe mould they make very 
good work, But, perhaps, they are too ſhort and ſtubbed for any 

ſoil.— 
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ſoil.---Their ſhortneſs makes them unſteady---they are one moment bu- 
ried, and the next above-ground.---This is teazing both to the plow- 
man and his cattle. — 

Perhaps, make them much longer, and add the falſe coulte wy ſtay 
which goes from the ſhare to the beam): the ſheath of one of them was 
very much ſtrained to-day. 


—— 


— 


HarveSTING BEANS. 19. Winnowed the trodden beans. 

One man, I find, has trod between two and three quarters a-day- 
but he is an old man, and had his trade to learn ;---therefore pulling 
beans incurs an extra expence in cleaning, of 7d. or 8 d. a quarter.--- 
(See 1ſt Maxch.) -y reading, I find, is more expeditious than thrafhrng, 
and does not damage the ſack ſo much.---About 2 buſhels 1 in a 4 buſhel 


ſack ſeems to be the propereſt quantity. 


FALLOWING. 20. Began to ann * 
This field was fallowed all laſt ſummer ;---but it was ſo exceedingly 


foul, and the weather ſetting-in wet, we could not get in a crop of 


wheat with any propriety. In winter, it was gathered up into five- 
bout ridges, perfect mortar interwoven with couch. The men and 


horfes worked to their knees in mire.---An extra man could ſcarcely 
keep the plow free from couch,---I would not even venture a crop of 


drilled beans in the ſpring, for fear of the couch, which lay dead on 
the ſurface in mats, and which, I apprehended, was alive in the ſoil.— 
But, ſurpriſing |! on beginning to flit down the ridges this morning, 
not a trace of live couch appears: the little which! remains undiſſolved, 
is quite black and rotten. 3 

This, I remember, was juſt the caſe of the upper part of T. 2. — 
It was landed- up in winter as foul and as wet as it could be worked. 
When ve came to ftir it for barley, the couch, it is true, was there, but 
it was without the leaſt ſigns of life. l . 
| How 
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How is this myſtery to be cleared up? Does plowing in winter very 
wot kill couch? Both the fields lay very flat---B. 3. as flat as the Sur- 
face could make it.---Perhaps, lying in a puddle chilled the roots--- 
and, perhaps, diſturbing them with the plow, whilſt in that ſtate, pre- 
vented their friking a freſh when the water ſubſided. But it had not 
the ſame effect on the Blact bent, which ſtill predominates. 
Perhaps, in future---L.ay couchy land flat, and roll it in Winter. Fix 
a ſcraper to a heavy roller. Land. up the mortar. 


r — — 
— 


LzvIxo. 20. Sowed over the beter of Foot-Path-Field ſix 
PlOwIN O. J pounds of rib-graſs---fix pounds of trefoil---and four 
pounds and a half of white clover an acre.---I intended only 4, 
4 and 3; but the ſeaſon is ſo very dry, I was afraid to riſk them. 


JvLy, 1777. The Writer prides himſelf on the management oF 
this field.---Indeed, had he occaſion to ley a thoafand acres of 

retantive ſoil, he would not deviate far from the proceſs uſed in 
Foot-Path-Field. And for the Reader's information, 2 as well as 
to gratify his own vanity, he here gives its hiſtory. 

In 1774, part of this field was ſummer-fallowed (becauſe 
very foul), part of it was beans in rows (becauſe tolerably clean), 
and the whole had an. April fallow, in. the remarkably dry ſpring 
of 1775. 

By the laſt os it was gathered up into half- 
rod ridges, which were croſs-harrowed ; and by the next plowing: 
thrown two-into-one. Theſe rod lands were likewiſe harrowed 
and ſurfaced acroſs, which. pulled them down conſiderably, and 
reduced them to. gentle ſwells. By the laſt plowing, two of 
theſe were gathered into one large land, two rods wide. 

This laſt operation required ſome plowmanſhip; for had it 
been performed by one plow, carrying an equal Plir, there 
would have been a lank---a hog-trough. on. each.ſide of the mid- 
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dle of each land. To prevent this, the n/ides were plowed by a 
wide- ſterned plow, in deep, narrow furrows; and the oufſides, 
with a narrow-ſterned plow, in ſhallow, wide furrows.---Croſs- 


harrowing and croſs-ſurfacing, added to this precaution, reduced 
them to beautiful, gentle inequalities z ſufficiently acclivous for 


the rain-water to drain off, without waſhing away the ſoil, or 
giving offence to the eye. 


Theſe waves, which the Surfacer had left as ſmooth as gravel- 
walks, were then raiſed into flutes---fown with barley, and harrow- 
ed once in a place, by a pair of ſmall harrows and one horſe. 

When the barley was up (or ought to have been up---the dry 
weather prevented the major part from vegetating), they were 
ſown with the graſs-ſeeds mentioned in the Minute. 

During the hard froſt of January, 1776, the young graſſes 
were meliorated with about five-and-twenty jags of compoſt, 
containing ten or twelve loads of dung, an acre. 

The enſuing ſummer, they were fd Gown by cows, and afford- 
ed a great deal of paſturage. The feeding was of infinite ſervice ; 
and if there are poſitive rules in Agriculture, this is one--- 
PASTURE A LEY THE FIRST YEAR.,---For at harveſt, the Writer 
was much diſpirited; and during winter and ſpring, the whole 
field had a bald and ſhabby appearance :---there did not ſeem to 


be plants nearly ſufficient to form a ſward.---He put ſome con- 


fidence, however, in the dung and the paſturing, and' his ex- 
pectations have been more than ſatisfied ;---for this ſpring, ſo 
lovely a carpet was never ſcen---nor, perhaps, did the ſithe ever 
know ſuch delicious herbage.---The crop was larger, too, thancould 
have been expected from theſe fine graſſes. Had they not been 
beaten ſo cloſely to the ground by the unmerciful rains of this 
Midſummer, there would have been nearly two tons an acre. 


There 
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There is an advantage of paſluring white clover, which the 


Writer was not, until a few days ago, aware of.---Each joint of 


the ſtem furniſhes a freſh root, (and of courſe a freſh plant) 
whenever ſuch joint comes in cloſe contact with the ſoil ; and 

_ conſequently, the more it is ne the thicker it will get upon 
the ground. | 
The ſpontaneous Haldogratt: is now FRONTS up very thick 
among the after-graſs, and bids fair to form a natural ſod, by the 
time that the artificial herbage be worn out: and on this hinges 
the prime principle of leying.---Furniſh the ſoil with ARTIFICIAIL 


| HERBAGE, until the SPONTANEOUS GRASSES gain ſtrength enough to 
form a NATURAL SWARD. And perhaps, to obtrude an — | 


blade-graſs, is bad management. 


Pr Ask. 30. Earthing up the reals of M rt. 
Hos. J The lower part of this field is ſo exceedingly full of 
ketlock, the double earth-up cannot clear its work: the double hoe is 
obliged to precede it. | 


But this double earth-up does not pleaſe me. * Sik the Sd are 


long, they hang to the uprights, and drag down the peaſe.— The 
ſingle one, laſt year, where the rows were equidiſtant, did much better; ; 
but neither of them is a perfect Implement, 


JuLy, 1777. It would be tedious for the Writer to deſcribe. 


every attempt he has made at new Implements.—He was much 
pleaſed with the double hoe, and he wiſhed for an earth-up on the 
ſame conſtruction; - but he did not ſucceed :—and he is ſtill of 
opinion, that there is not, nor can be, any Implement ſuperior to 

the common hand-hoe, for earthing- up peaſe. 
He does not, however, by this, mean to diſcourage any other per- 
ſon from attempting an improvement; but this is his preſent opinion. 
I V 
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Hozme WHEAT. 1. Finiſhed _ the wheat of the little Four 
Acres. 
The hither fide of this field is a very bad, foul « crop ;—the further 
fide, as fine wheat as can ſtand on the ground. This wanted-very 
little hoeing, but the other a great deal; - the weeds had almoſt over- 
come the wheat, which muſt, before harveſt, have deen ſmothered, 
had it not received this timely hoeing. i 
Perbaps, generally.—If wheat is thin, odds thick, a ONS : 
eblalueely neceſſary to tolerable management. 


JoLy, 1777. Hoeing wheat is ſpirited management; bos! it is 
a tedious, expenſive piece of buſineſs. If wheat be very ſtrag 
gling, as the above - mentioned patch was, it A eee to 
be hoed, or * 
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SELF-ATTENDA 1 . Labourers want looking-after.—Yeſter- 

SERVANTS. 1 day, I was in town; - to-day, at home.— 
The two plow-teams and the eight Weeders did as. much, work to-. 
day before noon, as they did all day yeſterday. They were happily 
Gtyated for goſſiping and fun;—the teams. on one hide of a. hedge, 
the Weeders on the other. 
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Pr ASE. 3. Finiſhed Tock peaſe. 
Houſe-field and the two upper pieces in M. 1. have had one flat 
hoeing and one earth-up, and are paſſably clean: The lower part of 
M. 1. has had two flat hoeings and an earth-up, and is ſo intolerably 
full of wild-muſtard, it muſt undergo a tedious. hand-weeding.— M. 4. 
has got too high for the double earth-up, and too graſſy for the ſingle 
one: Beſides, it was plowed ſo ſhallow, there is no mould to earth them 
up with ; and it muſt take its chance, after a curſory weeding. 
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Perbaps, 
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Perbaps, in ſalure- inter. allow, or trench- plow a wheat · ſtubble 


for peaſe.L Harrow it a- croſs fine,. — drill four buſhels, at leaſt, in foot- 
rows, as ſoon as the ſoil can be croſs-harrowed---cover and roll. 

If clean, give one, if foul, two flat hoeings, with the double drag- 
hoe ;---and, if clean, earth them up with the double drag-earth-up ;--- 
if foul, with the band-hoe.--- Perhaps, nothing but this can earth them 
up completely---can give them that regular inclination, which keeps 
them from ravelling ; which, by covering the whole ſurface, ſmothers 


the remaining Needs x Z 2 nn N Siving a perfect ſhade, mellows 
the ſoil. N 


1 


DISCUMBERING. 1 Began to | hand-weed the rows. of the peaſe 
in M. I. 


Had theſe wealh been left unde. they muſt have been totally 
ſmothered in vild-muſtard; for that which grows in the rows only, 


makes the whole as yellow as a field of turnips in bloſſom. 


Perhaps; nothing but ten or twelve plowings and harrowings in a 


wet ſummer, can effectually cleanſe land from ketlock (wild-muſtard). 
-A dry ſummer, no doubt, quells the roots; but a fbowery ſummer 
exhauſts the ſzeds of weeds :---In That, many ny RIPE Fegrration' 
---In 8 ar. ſcarcely = 


— — 


GAV EA An MANAGEMENT. 9. Maning weedy graſs by the ſide of 
the rivulet in River-mead. 


The weeds are now tender and full of ſap, and make very good 
verdage . Had they ſtood (as they did laſt year) until the reſt of 


the field be fit to be cut, many of them would have ſhed their ſeeds, 
and their aridage have marred the hay-ſtack. 


8 Verdage i is adopted as the general name of green berbage, cut and given to cattle 
green; in oppoſition to aridage, which the Writer has adopted, as the general name 
of 2 berbage; whether hay, ſtraw, or halm. Soiling is a dirty, very bad word. 
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That which was cut to-day, is worth 20s. to the work ing- 
horſes and oxen: Beſides, the ſecond crop will be fine enough to mix 
with the hay of the reſt of the field, without injury. 


THz WEATHER. ] 10. We have had only one ſhower of rain, 
Time or SowiNG. | during the laſt three months! Yet the crops 


DuNnGING LEYS. which covered the ground when the drought 


Har: ſet-in, ſtill hold their vigour. This ſeems un- 
Cows. _. - 3 accountable; and perhaps, nothing can account 


for it, except the remarkably ſtrong dews which we have conſtantly 


td. 


Wheats, in general, look very well; and ſo do early-fown oats and 
barley ; but much of the backward-ſown barley is not yet up, tho? 
ſown a month ago! 


The backward meadows and up- land leys, in general, are burnt up; 
but M. 3. and M. 6. which were dunged in winter, and got a-head 


in the ſpring, are very fine crops of rye-graſs and clover. 

Graſs of each ſpecies yields, this arid year, remarkably well. N. 1 
which ſeemed ſcorched up to the very bents, and which I had laid at leſs 
than half a load of hay an acre, has yielded full three quarters! In- 


| ſtead of ſbrinking, J really think it has ſelled after cutting. How is. 
this to be explained; except that dry weather gives more ſubſtance, 


wet weather more /p? 
And what ſeems equally aſtoniſhing ; ; cows, this dry ſummer, milk- 


well, and look ſleek and healthy, in paſtures as brown as fallows. Bur, 


perhaps, the ſubſtance is there, tho' in a ſmall compaſs, and the al- 


3 rivulet * the ſap. J 


Farms. 10. Perhaps, land 8 the Farm-yard is cheaper at 


208. than the ſame ſoil a mile from it, at 10s. an acre. 


TWO 
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Two teams went yeſterday to ir the fallow of C. 1. They did not 


plow more than an acre! I have juſt been over the wheat at Norwood, 
It is, in patches; ſmothered in May-weed ; and the wheat being in 
bloom, it would, perhaps, be dangerous to weed it: Had it dan 
near home, I ſhould have been over it fifty times, and it would have 
been all hand-hoed, or hand-weeded, long ago. 

I find it a pleaſing AMUSEMENT to attend to contiguous crops; but 
a diſagreeable aſi, to have the care of thoſe which are ſcattered. —The 
flroll is inviting, while the fields are connected; but half a mile of 
dirty, rough, or duſty road mars the amuſement. 


FaLLowiNG. | } . 15. Continued breaking-up, for a Dog-days- 
| CLOvER-LEYS. Fallow, for wheat, M. 6. a  Tye- graſs and clover- 
ley of three.years old. 


The teams do not plow more than half an acre a-day, each. The 


ſoil is ſo exceedingly dry and gravelly, the plowmen are obliged to 
have their ſhares ſharpened twice a-day. This is a diſadvantage of Dog- 


days fallows. But are there no advantages to ſtand againſt it? Ves. 


Two load of hay an acre, this year of ſcarcity; and a breaking-up in 
dry weather. 


Had it been broke. up in. winter or in ſpring, the hay of . 


would have been loſt. Had the wheat been ſown on one plowing, 
many roots of rye-graſs. would no doubt have vegetated, and have 


become weeds to the crop. With ſuch a roaſting plowing as this, 


ſurely they will witber, and by two or three ſtirrings, totally periſh. 


A clean clover- ley of one year old may require but one plowing; for 


here are neither ſod- worms nor noxicus roots to get rid of. 


CARROTS. 
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- Cannors. 16. F iniſhed jand-wading them. JADE 

The ſeed being ſown in windy weather, and the quantity 105 it too 
ſmall, the plants came up at random, rather dan i in 70Ws, (See 20. 
APRIL.) 

The dry ſeaſon, too, has been 3 n them ; for tho! they hane- 
been above-ground a month, they are {till too weak to admit the hoe; 
and nothing but a hand- weeding could have ſaved them from being 
ſmothered in hog- weed and wild-muſtard. 

Perbaps, in future, Scatter 6 or 8 lb. of fred an acre, in flutes, a font 
apart, and two or three inches deep; covering the ſeed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave obvious traces of the rows. This will give an opportu- 
nity of keeping down the interval weeds, with the double hand-hoe, 
before the carrots be up. As ſoon as the plants are diſtinguiſhable, 
hand-weed the rows, and continue to hoe the intervals. : 


Swine. 1. Put twelve couple of hogs to the ſour graſs and weeds, 
38 Fe 1 Pr own Son. 
The couple mentioned the 31ſt Manch, went very amicably toge- 
ther, while alone ; but, coming among the large yncoupled hogs, 
they were taken the advantage of; I therefore uncoupled them, until 
a ſufficient number of couples were prepared for the whole. 

T hey have now, all, except the ſows and young pigs, been coupled a 
month at leaſt.---Two of them got hung one day under a gate, but 
without any harm; and one of them got lamed, but whether from 
coupling or not is uncertain;---otherwiſe, they have gone on very 
well -have been quite manageable- have gone on the Common, with 
ſcarcely any other food, — and, conſidering the ſeaſon, look very well. 
They are now gone into a field with only common fences, to pick up 
that, which, without the couples, muſt have been waſted. 


2 DiscUMBERING, 
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 DrocumBERING. ! 19. Mowing weeds — for the cows. 
Cous. "Oy This is literally turning evil into good---weeds 
into milk. The ſtubs in many of the borders hinder the ſithe very 
much. Remember t to r . Wo 


* 4 * * * 4 * 


— 
A 


bs... 


WooDEN COLLARS, 20. Atlaſt I am pleaſed with an ox-coLLar ! 
I have had them in all ſhapes and forms.---My original idea was 
wood—but 1 miſtook the 68rd of the ſhoulders of an ox.— 
They are, in general, very much concave, not Convex and I 


wrung them very much at the points and ps. 


Finding that tallow abſorbed by hair Prewented a tender - ſnhoul- 
dered horſe from galling, and being determined, at any price, to 


work oxen in collars—I moe them Beg and ſtuffed them with 
hair and tallow. TESTS i 
In theſe e wor Red bery w Welk, all e pelg Bed amt hut the Bot- 


tom: pieces hooked the traces at the turnings, and gave the whole a 


clumſy appearance. The ſpring- Pins, too, which faſtened them at the 
top, were tedious, and the whole expenſive, complex, and uncouth. 
At length, after making many caſts, I have hit off one which fatis= 


fies me. Inſtead of the hair and tallow, I have ſubſtituted a wooden bol- | 


fter—inſtead of the bottom- piece, an iron ſpring. bow—and inſtead of 
the ſpring-pins, catches. 

The nine-pins—another ſort—have a ſimplicity in | them which pleaſes 
me very much; but the men do not ſeem to like them ſo well as the 
bolſters. - They are not, however, yet matured *. | 


The idea of a wooden collar arofe from this obſervation : : When a | 


horſe galls, it generally proceeds from ſome knot or lump i in the ſtuff- 
ing; and be the ſtraw-collars ever ſo hard, if they are ſmooth they ſeldom 


TA Drening of each ſort will be Bren in the Dios. 


gall. 


FC er be eager ef 3 WS OOTY HIS YE, oo He ors, 
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gall.— The truth of this obſervation is fully proved on the oxen's 
ſhoulders, for they are become as fine and ſmooth as the wood itſelf, 

I I have juſt finiſhed one on the ſame principle for a tender-ſhouldered - 
HoRSE=—and he is now hoeing potatoes with it—Duration inchading © 
cheapneſs,) neatneſs, eaſe, and coolneſs to the horſes, are are the Re 
good effects. 


14 9 


BRRAR-ur PLOW. 21. Teſted the es of the Breaking. up 
Plow. | 
This plow was made laſt year (out of an old fwing-plow) with a 
Fort ſwing beam; but ſhe ran upon her noſe, and was difficult to 
hold. I have now put in a longer beam, and fitted it to the carriage of 
the trenching-plow. | Fay | 
| The variations from the common 2b are, the narrowneſs of the 
ſtern, and the poſition of the mould-board. Inſtead of that being I2 
or 14 inches wide, it is but 6 or 7; and inſtead of this forming with 
the land- board the fruſtum of a wedge, it ſtands parallel to it. The 
one leſſens the reliſtance—the other ' ſuffers het to keep in the 
ground. 


WINTER TARES, 22. Sold a patch of he tares of N. 5. at 

ExHAausTION. I ſeven pounds an acre !* 

Surely this muſt be a profitable crop ! A barley-ſtubble once nll, 
and two buſhels of tares—the expence not 208. an acre. 

It is true, they are carried off, but they are carried off without any 
EXPENCE 3 nor is the ſoil exhauſted by a ripened crop. And, perhaps, it 
is not ſo much the berbage as "= grain which drains te ſoil of Its 
treaſure. 


EI I LY . ] . rt 7s 


. A gp: * 2 
2 
4 cop. raks NC 22 —˙*—w 2 


* The Writer has ſince fold tares at eight pounds an acre. 
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 Honzy-pew. 22. This morning there was a remarkable honey dew. 
The leaves of the oak were not ſprinkled, as is uſual, but varniſbed with 
a ſweet, ſhining, viſcous matter, which on ſome leaves had run ints 


large drops : with a little trouble, a 1 might have been col 
n 1 trembie . the n 100 


R 


corn did not receive any obyious injury. 


DovnL- PLOW. th 24. Earthed-up! the cabbages and early potatoes, 
with the double mould-board plow. 
A monſtrous neat, expeditious job. 


„„ 


Jury, 1777. This Implement 18 too common to need a parti- 
coylar deſcription and too uſeful, in opening furrows and earth- 
ing up potatoes or cabbages, to be left wholly unnoticed,” Thoſe 
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oy whoſe 1 mould boards move on hinges,” and ny be wh 71 or 
Wn narrow at pleaſure, are the moſt convenient,” 5 * 
13 r 4 1 $16 140334 x 415 S Hor 1 | = 29. 88 1 
TRE WEATHER.” $: 28. On Sattcay, Y, the W l re got up to : 
BARTEV. 5 ng 10 we "hid fore” ſhowers, —On' Sunday it | 
got down again to 80, 30 On Monday it reached 9. 30 It began to | 7 þ 
rain about 9 © clock, and rained *till three. This finiſhes A drought l 
of upwards of thiee months. ] 


Ihe major part of the ſeed:barley Fhich was ſown in E. 2. the be- 
ginning of May, was yeſterday as ſound, firm, and bright, as on the 
day of ſowing | This rain may, indeed, make it v b. enk e it can 
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never make it. come in time for a crop d -Beſides, the nen with 
18 n up, will 1 W. NO AY dan a, 459 a e e an 
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F e 29. This morning one of the ſmall: hogs Was Gd dnnn 

gled in its couple: — two couple, had entany 
the night, and the weakeſt of courſe fe II. 
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This is the firſt real accident which has e (See he ryih) 14 
and I do not ſee how this riſe ean be removed, without uncoupling | 
them every night, This will be troubleſome, and perhaps the labour 
of it more than the rifte—Perhips, Wis] is a Leaftialty which May ne. ; 
ver happen again, | + OL pPIgorm sidn 0 IN x | : 
. r - 21 118942 | NSA 
ban o nem 003, ei 3comolgent eig : 


| - SELF-ASTENDANCE., 1180. Deues take the Lown 1. The 
of, a tęam loſt. l. 1 7 Hog w 359] 20 0 £29806 $2.10. 02033310 4 . 
A team went this eng barry. at W e ee chock a ran 


away with the harrows, and kicked gach. other, Vith the Carter, into 
the ditch. The horſes eſcaped unhurt, but Tu man was lamed very 


much; and, being from Rs their heels in 


* ſtable 1 the remaindergot. the v _ apr, a, 
In "You may, talk. of our | Aer, Th This bis and), your Farmer Thats 
6 but 1 f. Fakt, -SBLF- eee of the SOFTER. in all 
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 FaLigwing-.143;Sqwed.G. HoWith turnipofeed zl the turnips to be 


plowed-in for wheat. 


I now lech EN, this held. a gloxer-ley,. en has. been once 


mowed, and the ſecond erop of which is intended to be plowed-in for 
1292. 
wheat, 
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wheat. The more ſeed weeds which n now vegorate, the A more 


| food for the wheat. 


This is ſhortening! the buſineſs of -ſunimer- eeowing' and, if the 
foil be clean from root-weefsz it is, perhaps, better management than 


ſtirring it thro? the throng ef hay-time and harveſt; beſides raiſing 
nutriment for the ſucceeding crop. | 


Jory, 1777. If a ſummer-fallow be thoroughly clean Fork root- 


ſeeds of ſome quick-growing herbage, in the wane of July or 


wane of September. 


But to lay up a fallow in the 8 Tuly, which 1s not 


N cured of its couchineſs, is very indifferent management 
1 inc aue 1 1. is a . witneſs Laps this PER: 


2 Þ f = 
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HaAvixo. 1. I have 2 this Sethod of making mix-graſs and 
clover-bay. 


Let it lie a-while to wither i in ſwath ; but while it is teugh---before 


it be cy. i/p—make 3 it into light minikin cocks, and rake the bared ſur- 
face. As the cocklits become dry, aggregate them; and continue to 
rake the bared graſs till the hay be dry. enough, and the cocks big 


enough. If rain beat down the cocklits, catch a dry opportunity of 
turning them ee and ti ightening them 2 ao N 


out. 


Thus, it will always be out of harm J Tis Ty the leaf, ſap and 


colour, be preſerved, 


» 


* 


BARLEY ON GRAVEL, Din The barley of ©. and P. is, and was, 
 QuanTrITyY or SEED. 


K 2 common 


Weeds, it is certainly moſt eligible management to ſow it with the 


beginning of Auguſt, to be plowed. in for wheat in 189 
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§ rom its firſt coming up, choaked with 
 ſeed-weeds. A neighbour ſowed ſome at the ſame time, in the ſame 
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common field (a gravelly loam), which is clean, and, at preſent, a fine- 
looking crop. We ſowed wo buſhels over-plit z—he, five buſhels at leaſt, 

half over, half under. —His came up very thick—ſmothered the 
 weeds—and kept the ground moiſt :— Ours: thin, with an abundance 
of ſeed-weeds could not branch for want of rain—and the ſoil is of 
courſe expoſed to the drought. 


Perhaps, on dry land, ſubject to ſeed-weeds *, - thick owing i is n fenbte 


to thin ſowing, —On moiſt ſoils, PR clean, thin ſowing 1 * better 
than thick ſowing. 


_ Perhaps, generaly—thin ſowing gives ſtronger 8 and. larger 
grain thick ſowing ſmothers the weeds, and gives finer fodder. 


Swine. ) 3. Another hog hung! and in the very ſame man- 

Farms. J ner (See 29th June.). It is ſtrange, that for ſix or 
eight weeks no accident happened, and now for two to come 
together 

There muſt be ſome ſpecial cauſe. Could they be entangled . 
ciouſly ? I hope not.] rather think this was the cauſe They were 
both ſtrangled on ſtormy nights—they were in Adſcomb Farm- Tard, 
without litter—they got into a heap to keep themſelves warm and dry, 
and thus got entangled ; and being weak, for want of better attend- 
ance, the little ones were preſently ſtrangled, | 
In future, give them plenty of meat, plenty of litter, and plenty of 
room, 1n a dry place. | 
Brought them home laſt night. Had they never gone to 
Adſcomb, they might K have bm all Ave 3 for I ſhould of 


This may ſeem a vague expreſſion: : it 1s a technical phraſe: and that ſome Colle 
have an exhauſtleſs ſource of the ſmall oleaginous ſeeds of weeds, while others are eaſi- 
ly kept free from them, is a fact indubitable. 


courſe 
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courſe have ſeen that they were in want of proper viduals and 
. his 1 is ; another i inconvenience of a ſcattered F: arm. 


— ee — 


Prows. 7 4. Began to —— M. 6. (che ſecond plowing 

INVENTION. te of 17086005 rye-graſs ley.) 

Tried it with a ſwing-plow : the ſods gathered under the beam, 
and threw her out. Took out the ſurface-plow of the trenching-plow, 

and tried her: the tough plits wedged - in between the coulter and 

the breaſt, and threw her out. Took the coulter entirely out: the 
falſe coulter drove them before her into large heaps. Put the coulter 
into the coulter- hole of the ſurface- plow: never plow went better. 
This is a ſtriking inſtance of the utility of making the coulter-hole 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the breaſt of the plow. Perhaps, a 
foot and a half is little enough. In this inſtance, the coulter ſtood at 
leaſt three feet before the plow, without 1 inconvenience. 


Joy, 1797. 88 dangerous to generaliſe ideas precipitately. 
The Writer, fully convinced that the coulter might be ſet 
eighteen inches before the breaſt of a wheel-plow, took it for 
granted, that the ſame rule might be applied to the fwing-plow, 
and he built one on that principle: but ſhe did not anſwer his 
expectations. She was unſteady ; and if a ſtone, or other obſtruc- 
tion, threw her out of her work into the furrow, it was almoſt 
impoſſible to get her into land again. At preſent, he is of 
opinion, that the point of the coulter of the ſwing:plow (a plow 
without wheel or foot) ought not, except it ſtand very high, to 
precede the point of the ſhare. The preciſe ſituation of the 
coulter-hole depends, therefore, on the ſhape of the breaſt, and 


the length of the ſhare. If the breaſt be ſtraight,” * ten or 
twelve inches is a mean diſtance. 


SWINE. 
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SvE. ) 4. Stewed ſome green clover for the hogs. They 
Crovxs. | drank the liquor, but would not eat the greens. - 7 


Y 


BarLey. 4. The remainder of the barley of Foot-path- field, fown 
the gth of May, juſt two months ago | is now coming up as even, as 
if it had been ſown but a few days.—That which came, up preſently 
after lowing, is now in ear. What a motley . it will is RAVE 
B. 1. and E. 3. are in the lams predicament. VE 


: - z 14 32 
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New carT. 6. The fas obedl uon came home laſt mas. en 
The colt of the wood ock 0 St li r 15-0 
— — of the iron. worle, aboun 051 ll 2] 5 75 7 0 


L. 15 20 
I have great expeaations from her, and the men do not ſeem to 


diſlike her. ; 1 To 128 wy 


Jury, 1777. This i is a a cringgen had body biss as wacky 


as poſſible, the * of 2 WAggon, 5 makes a very convenient 
dung- cart. 


BARLEV. 7. By way of experiment, (See the 4th.) mowed two 
lands of E. 3. in order that the firſt and ſecond comings-up may ſtart 
fair, and come-in together at harveſt. 


JuLy, 1777. This had not the deſired effect ;—the — e 


down was in ear again, before the laſt ne had 2 
the clods. * 


SWINE, 
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Swixr. 7. Uncoupled the hogs; to try if oy will = quietly 
en the Common, looſe. 

of hey are aukward to ſerve at the troughs, and waſte the waſh, 
| Oiled the couples, and put them by till ſtubble-time. 


No tcident has 9 ogg rw ye have had an, of meat, litter, | 
Sin, 4c 2 Ger the 3d. . | 


— — 
Haun. 33 A fine afternoon,—Got the remainder of 9. and. 
K, 2, into larger cocks : : The oxe-pitoh cocks, every-where, are almoſt 
fit to carry, notwithſtanding the ſun has not ſhone theſe three days. 
I apprehend, had this hay been treated in the common mode of 


hay-making, (See the 1ſt.) it would have been black, if not rotten ; 


whereas the flowers ow retain their bloom, and the leaves their 
verdure. ; ef: 12114 9 33 18] A 18 a < 


This broceſs may co? ge: fo | palin as the common method, 
but Lam Poſitive, it is more e certain. . | 


#1 
SS Twi 
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WoRKING CATTLE. TEC TRE Bed Boiſe f have brought home a 
great part ef. che: hey to-day. iT his:is us firſt t time they. cg oe Sa 
upon the road in awaggoõn. 

They feet to he [equally ks handy as polled 1 and: 8 the 
l juſt as well: they made the ſame number of; ee and 
che MEN bears exactly the lame. colour and the lane eee 


'\ 1013 3141 8 * 1 . N % 21 a . 754 G * 
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oj 5 uit: 117. Pf iniſhed the res of [= 3 The horſes have | 
{4 , 

lately made great waſte of them: "the Wheat which g grew among them 

got ftrawy as it grew old, and they would nor eat ik, 

Perhaps, in Putty 4, Sow: barley, or oats, or beans, inſtead of W bert 

or rye, among Winter- tares: The ſelf-fown barley, among theſe, iS. 

very laxuriant, bot hot ſb arundinaceous as wheat, 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, ſamerhing. by way of ſupporters. is abſolutely: neceſſary to 
tares. Farmer ***** had a field of winter-tares, which, early in 
the ſpring, looked remarkably. well. —He is now cutting them, tho' 
they are ſcarcely worth the trouble : They are, at the root, quite black 


and rotten—only. a ſmall part of their tops are eatable. Thoſe in 


N. 5. which have rye and wheat to ſupport them, are green to the 
ground, and are, at leaſt, of double the value of his, tho' in 
the ſpring they did not appear to be half the crop. The one is three 
or four feet high—the other beaten into the ground not eighteen 
inches. What can * _ reaſon wail Murr pron, 6b wand 8 ns of 
ee - ee f 1 | 


© i 11. | (Sec the tt ): To try how the cocklig 85 — 


in pitch cock, without lightening up A put three of them, one-upan;. 
the-other, without ſhaking... In this manner, I made two rows: the 
reſt of the field, two cocklits together, ſhook i The former ele 
the greeneſt, fineſt hay wy much. 


— 


Wuz ar. J 13. In the year 1773, C. 1. was a re- 

CLOVER-LEVS. mackably fine crop of Wheat. 

MxLioRAT1õ-w. ] To. day, I enquired of the Bailiff, Sho 

VEGETABLE ECONOMY: |} had then the CAE of it, and "_ 
now works for me, the proceſs of this field. 


It was ſimply this: A clover-ley.dunged, ten as the firſt « crop of 


clover was off, The ſecond crop of Slongh | he ſays, was not great ; 
but the wheat was the crack of the country. | 


Does not this confirm the propriety of hs idea of feeding on afirm 
ſurface, and contradict that of the volatility of vegetable, food Fa 
The ſecond crop of clover, it is true, was, not good, becauſe no 
rain fell to waſh 1 in the dung: But before wheat ſeed- time, the ma. 
nure 
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nure became incorporated with the ſoil, and gave the noble crop which 
followed. 


The dung (being laid on in July) was of courſe expoſed to the 
exhalation of the Dog - daysꝰ ſun and the plant-feeding nitrous par- 
ce ticles,” conſequently, « diſſipated.” 

They might be ſo :—But pray, who, or what re-called theſe itinerant 
particles to the identical field from whence they took their flight? 


Nonſenſe! The food of vegetables is too groſs for aerial flight. 


Whence ſoot, then, and its vegetative quality? | 
Soot is forced up a ſmall aperture, by a frong fire; not voluntarily, 
as it were, raiſed in the open air, by the feeble influence of the ſun. 


That is rarefaction, cauſed by actual combuſtion, aſſiſted by an arti- 


ficial current of air: This, but attraction, with a ſmall degree of rare- 
faction, cauſed by reflection only. Becauſe a chimney will ſuck-up 
a Bank- note, is it therefore dangerous to expoſe Bank- notes to the 
ſun in Dog- days, for fear of their being exhaled ! 


JuLy, 1777. The Writer does not offer this looſe Minute as a 
piece of finiſhed philoſophy : He is ſtill, however, of opinion, 


that the roop or VEGETABLES is neither principally nitrine, nor 
dangerouſly volatile. 


GI Gag . ; 
* 


CabBACkS. 1 5. Menaing the rows, with the weak plants, left = 
the time of Fe) in the ſeed- bed. Very 2 


* ** 
_— — 


Havixo, 19. The ack of wich hay (See the 1ft, 8th, and 


11th.) takes as fine a heat as can be wiſhed-for, notwithſtanding it 


was out three weeks of rainy weather, 


Jux E, 1776. Not a ſpeck of mould, nor a mn of — 
hay, in the whole ſtack. = 


L Working 
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WoRKING CATTLE. 21. Cutting tare-verdape for the oxen. 

On clover they did. very well—on the weedy graſs of the margins 
but indifferently—on Fares, IRE well ; they eat ready to blow 
themſelves. 

Who will aſſert, that oxen cannot be uſed as beaſts of 5 with- 
out meadows to. graze them in ? 


) 


SERVANTS. 22. cg of the men having worked at the hay later 
than ordinary, I began this evening (Saturday) to pay them 6d. 
each, for over-hours. 

The firſt man was thankful, but the ſecond began immediately to 
talk of an advance of wages; whereas, had I given him his 10s, 
only, he would have given me a low bow, and, © Thank you, Sie 

begin to think, tho? with reluctance, that hard work and low 
wages are the only means of making good ſervants : the reſt went 
away perfectly nes with their common wages. 


pO 


' Servants. 23. Laſt week, took the beſt team from Wil, and gave 
it to old Caper. 

The beſt team ruins the Carters: Hounſome was a very good ſervant 
before he had the beſt team; but this preſently made him conſequential 
and impertinent. David, too, while he had the beft team, was a man 
of conſequence : ſince I took it from him, he is very much improved. 

Gave it to Will. As ſoon as he found himſelf likely to keep it, he alſo 
began to ſet up for himſelf : He fancied wooden collars were wrong 
—and that it is not the firſt carter's buſineſs to load hay; at leaſt, 
without a prong. I have given him the rips, inſtead of the beft team, 
and he is all ſubmiſſion, | 

It is dangerous to grant a fayour to farming-ſervants and certain - 

ruin to ſeem to grant it. - 


Havinc., 
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— 


Havinc. 26. Finiſhed hay- making. 

Had the hay of River-Mead, &c. been tedded (ſpread abroad), it 
was ſo exceedingly ſhort, a conſiderable part of it muſt have been left 
in the field ; beſide the additional expence, and the exhalation of its 
Juices ; nor could it have been made in much leſs time; for what was 
carried to-day (Wedneſday), was cut on Monday afternoon, 

Perhaps, in future,. Never ted a light, nor a middling crop of 
graſs, of whatever ſpecies. If the weather be fine, let it make itſelf in 
ſwath.— If foul, make it in cocklits. 

Perhaps, hay makes * faſter in heaps, of whatever ſhape or ſize, 
than is generally imagined ; eſpecially in windy weather.—t is amaz- 
ing how much the large heaps in River-Mead dried, after they were 
mixed and ſhook up light :—even the good-old * acknowledged 
their aſtoniſhment. 


— * 


DzpostTING. 26. The wheat on the North ſides of the ridges of 
G. 2.—I. 1.—H. &c. which all lie Eat. and-Meſt, is green, while that 
on their South- ſides, is turning yellow: There are ſeveral "our dif- 
ference in their degrees of ripeneſs. 

Thoſe which lie North-and-South, are equally ripe on all ſides: 
therefore, Eaſt-and-Welt is an improper direction for round ridges: 


Two-wHEEL WACOM. I &c. with two oxen, and the Handy. 


a tolerable load up to the ftack. with eale,----No horſes could be 
handier. 


L 2 Yeſterday, 


Wonkixo CATTLE:. 28, Carrying the hay of the margins, 


This is a fight I have long wiſhed to ſee in reality. find the idea 
in a Minute I made five years ago.— They (Date and Bran) brought 
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Yeſterday, I meaſured a load of hay brought to the ſtack on a 
waggon, and one brought on the Handy ;—this was longer, wider, and 
much deeper, tho? the lowneſs of the wheels made it to Sem eye not 
nearly ſo large. 


CaRRorTs. 28. Finiſhed hoeing the turnips of Garden- 
TRENCH-PLOWING. þ field, and began to hoe the carrots : but they 
Foul cps. ] are ſo thin, and ſo foul, they will never re- 
pay the labour.— Therefore, left off hoeing, and bog) to hand-draw 
the largeſt of the weeds. 
The foulneſs of theſe carrots proves the inefficacy of trench-plow- 
ing to kill weeds; for ſuch variety, luxuriance, and abundance, I 
never ſaw, tho? hand-weeded.very clean about ſix weeks ago. 
But, perhaps, the loſs at harveſt is but half the loſs of a bad crop: 
it encourages the weeds, and, if not a hoeing crop, muſt fill the ſoil 
full of trumpery. | 
Therefore, perhaps, it is good management to plowiia a ſtraggling 
foul crop, while ſucculent ; tho? it might, at harveſt, be worth ſome- 
thing: the land is doubly benefited, and the Jos reduced to certainty ; 
and, perhaps, even this may ſometimes be removed by a crop of 
turnips. 
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SwWI VE. 29. Re- coupled the W are in e mifchief 
—complaints ring at both ears. 


* 


WorKkinG CATTLE. 29. From the 3d of February, to the 24th 
July—five months—Duke has not had one day's eaſe, Sundays ex- 
cepted. —No horſe has worked harder. He was a little tender-footed 


once or twice, but preſently came round again: — he was as fit and 
free to work the laſt, as the firft day. 


Not 
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for his part ſervices. 


WoopeN HORSE-COLLAR. 29. This horſe (See 20 Junt) not being 
in conſtant work, I put. it on to the fore-horſe of the beſt team. 

Ne was preſently galled about the middle of the ſhoulder.---I miſ- 
took the horſe's as I had done the ox's ſhoulders.---Horſes do not draw 
ſo much by the ſhoulder, as by the cheſt---the boſom :—inſtead of a 
muſcular hollow about the middle of the ſhoulder, there is a prominent 
bone z---I therefore continued the bolſter quite round the boſom, and 
hollowed it out concave in the middle of the ſhoulder, where it was 
before convex. 

He has worked in it tolerably well theſe Wee weeks; but it is ra- 


in a new one. 

The men do not like it at all. He wore it one day to Croydon, to 
the great diſquietude of the Co/lar-makers.---They gave both Carter 
and Carpenter a hint, and I was obliged to finiſh it, and attend to 
the wear of it myſelf. 

I am not yet clear that wooden horſe-collars are equal to ſtraw ones, 


perſpire more than cattle ; and, perhaps, the raw. collar abſorbs the 
perſpiration : but I have not yet given up wooden horſe-collars. 


JuLy, 1777. This collar ſtill hangs up in the Harneſs-houſe, 


repeat, that he has not yet given up wooden horſe-collars. 


SERVANTS, | | 29. The harveſt is upon us all at 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT, once, and Thomas White aſleep. I 


randums of work to be done, to keep him awake, 
He 


Not being very buſy, turned him out for a few days, as a reward 


ther too ſhort for him---it chafes his wichers.—1 hope to fit him better 


nor that wooden collars are as fit for horſes as for cattle. Horſes 


and the intended new one yet unmade : But the Writer can ſtill 


rouzed him yeſterday, and to-day have given him a book of memo- | 
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He has all along been Adding with the men; inſtead of aſſiſting me to 


manage them, he has been aſſiſting them to manage me.— He is now, 


future. 

The laſt twelve months have, ln been an Apprenticeſhip to 
Farming.---Had it not been for the amvszMenT which accompanied it, 
1 ſhould truly have been a ſlave to the MinuTiz or AcrIcuLTURE,--- 
I have now, however, had a full view of them, and intend that he, or 


of thoſe athletic and mental amuſements, for which, in part, I came 
into the country. 
Is it impoſſible to manage a Farm with the pen? Proper orders, 
properly executed, muſt produce proper management,---If the orders 
are injudicious, it is my own fault.---But if the execution be bad, the 
blame falls immediately on the Orderes, not on the Labourers ;---and, 
of courſe, it may be readily rectified * a daſh X the * this 
may need a Perhaps: _ 


{ 


n _ 6 


Cax Ros. } 31. To expedite the weeding, and to invigorate the 


LuckkxxRE. J carrots, took a large iron garden. rake, and raked the 
ſurface very hard; this pulled up the r Weeds : the __ 
left, were readily drawn by hand. 

Perhaps, clean random lucerne in this manner, 


n 


HANS. 31. Twenty-four loads of rye-graſs hay, 
off 17% acres this year, has coſt in manual labour, 
for making 5 * 

181 loads of mix - graſs, off 20 acres - 

155. — mead-graſs, off 214 acres 


however, acquainted. with the conſequence of ſuch behaviour in 


one who has more ſpunk in him, ſhall attend to the ſpread-bats and 
whippins in future.---I hope, after harveſt, to have leiſure ta enjoy ſome 
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The firſt was tedded—the ſecond made in cocklits—and the laſt 
in ſwath: The firſt was made while the heat of the earth and ſun 
would have roaſted an egg ;—the ſecond was out three weeks of rainy 
weather; and the laſt had a few ſhowers. 

This ſurely proves the expence and abſurdity of tedding graſs ; be- 
ſides, perhaps, the hay's being robbed of its eſſence. 

Perhaps, in future—If the crop be very large, turn it, before it be 
made into ebcklits, with a rake, not a prong. This is tedious—ſcat- 
ters it about—and lays it flat : That ſets it on-edge, ſnug, and expe- 
ditiouſly. | ; 


: „„ 
CLovrx. 1. Perhaps, letting the firſt crop ſtand too long, ſpoils 
the ſecond. Perbaps, if it ſtand till it has done growing, the ſecond 


does not ſhoot from the ſtem; but forms an original ſtem from the 


root, and is, of courſe, much retarded. 

What noble ſecond crops Meſſrs. A—, C——, M, &c. who 
cut ſoon, have! how ſhabbily our's look !—Mr. C's firſt crop hardly 
paid for mowing : he will have at leaſt two loads an acre from his ſe- 
cond, If Mr. A's was now cut, he would have time enough for a 
third crop. 


Ia future—Cut clover. i in the beginning of June ; before the middle, | 


be there much or little. Cutting while in full vegetation, no doubr 
makes it branch. And, perbape if thin, top it in May; and mow only 
once. 


Oxxx. 4. Hoed the late-planted cabbages with one 
Tat NoskE-HOOK. \ ox and the noſe-hook. 

Caught him in the Paſture with the hook, and led him home by 
the ring. Harneſſed him, and lead him, at work, with the hook, by 
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the bit—full as handy as a horſe—and does not tread- down the 
cabbages ſo much. 


The double hook is every thing I could with z It retards or accele- 
rates—draws toward, or puſhes off. ward, at pleaſure. 


. —— 


* 


HarvesTING WHEAT. 7. Two Scotchmen have made moſt ſloven- 
ly work in reaping Great Six Acres.—T laſt night gathered ſixty-ſeven 
ears without ſtirring a foot! I apprehend it would pay for raking. 
Why were they not diſcharged ? Becauſe there was no other to be had. 
| Began to moto the plot of wheat in Barn-Field. I want to bring 
this patch into the ſame crop as the reſt of the field; and were it to 
be reaped, the ſtubble would be in the way of the plow; beſides, I 
embrace this circumſtance as a good plea for mowing of wheat—a fa- 
vourite proceſs—and ſome plea was neceſſary to bring the Labourers to 
do their beſt. Under this they have exerted themſelves, and have 
ſucceeded pretty well : they have made much better work than the 


Scotchmen. One mows it outward—a ſecond lays it in band—and a 
third rakes and binds it, 


SowING WHEAT. 7. Obſerving the reſults of the experiments on 
ſowing over-plit, and under-plit. 


The experiment made in Hither Four Acres, the gth November, 
is quite deciſive.— The Six Lands under. plit, are glaringly the worſt 
wheat in the field.— The Two Lands harrowed twice in a place, obvi- 
ouſly the beſt of theſe ſix..—The four left rough as the plow left them, 
obviouſly the worſt. : 

A fairer experiment could not be made: the preceding crop of 


beans was exceedingly even; and the goon _ alike eh. 
out the field. 


But 
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But this experiment was on a bean- ſtubble once plowed ; not on a fine 


fallow, This wants further experiment : the EEE of That, I 
think, 18 fully aſcertained. | | 


Barns. ) 9. biel the barns and killing the rats. 
Rears. J Killed twenty in Home-barns, and twelve in Adſcomb- 
barns; and the Thraſhers, within theſe few days, have killed near forty 


more. 


: 3 Lo remarkable ene happened: When they ound themſelves 
Z | beſet on all ſides, and their ſtrong holds broken down, a march was 
ſounded; and a large body of them, taking the opportunity whilſt the 
"Thraſher was cutting verdage, ſallied out, in ſearch of a more peace- 
ful habitation ; but by mere accident they were intercepted, and in 
five minutes, fifteen or twenty of them put to the prong. | 

Surely, killing of rats, on the eve of harveſt, is a piece of buſineſs. 
which ought every year to be religiouſly obſerved ; for what would 
have been the conſequence, had theſe ſixty rats eſcaped, and increas'd 
till next ſummer ?—Fifty of them, at leaſt, were full-grown, breeding 
rats | Nay, even the twenty which the rat: catcher ferretied out to- day, 
would have over-run the land. 

In future, employ a Rat-killer even on ſuſpicion. If he kills none, 


pay him for his trouble. They have eaten ſome buſhels—perhaps quar- 
ters of wheat, and other corn, this year. 


RI 


— — 
N 


Mowix o wHEAT. 9. It has been mowed and bound by bits. and- 
ſcraps; but I made a calculation, the firſt day, of the coſt; and it was 
about 5s. an acre. The crop was thin, but could not have been lett 
to reap under 78. 6d. or 8 8. an acrez—and I think we have not a reap- 
ed field which has not double the waſte of this in it. Here, every ear 
is ſeen ;—thouſands are hid amongſt the ſtubble of reaped wheat, which 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
9 AUCGTVUST,/ 1775. 


do not appear to the eye. The greateſt objeAion ſeems to be, the 
ſtraggling ears in the tails of the ſheaves ; which, in caſe of wet wea- 


ther, by being in contact with the ground, would ſoon grow: and 
another, the ſtraw cannot be made up ſo neatly for market. The 
advantages comparative are, diſpatch in cafe of hurry—cheapneſs—an 
increaſe of ftraw---and the ſoil's being freed from ſtubble, without the 


| EXPENCE of cutting It. 


JuLy, 1777. If hands be ſcarce---the crop be chin and ſtand 
fair-- the weather fine. and the ſtraw be not intended for mar- 
ket ; mowing wheat may be very eligible. The Writer, how- 
ever, has not ſince mowed any: ſtraw has lately bore the eſti- 
mable price of 3 l. a ton. ; 


ad — 


PoTATOE-HALM. 11. The 29th June, planted rows of cabbages 
CaBBAGES. in the intervals of a patch of potatoes. 
But though the intervals were more than three feet wide, the halm 
is become fo luxuriant that the cabbages do not thrive, and are in 


danger of being quite ſmothered. 


Obſerving this, the other evening, and regretting, at the ſame time, 
that ſo much ſucculent herbage ſhould be ſuffered to rot where it grew; 
broke off ſome of the ſtems, and threw them before the cows ona 
readily eat them. | 

This being a daggly day, ſet a man to work with a fickle, to cut a 
patch of it, to try if the cows would eat it in quantity; and like- 


wile to try its effect on the roots. 


The firſt was preſently decided: They eat 8 as a man could 


wheel in a large wheel-barrow, preſently; leaving only the woody part 


of the ſtems. Threw theſe to the hogs :—They greedily eat or ſuck'd 


them—the refuſe might be hid in the crown of a hat. 
It 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
11. AUGUST, 1775. 


If the cows ſtill continue to eat the halm, and the roots ſuffer no 
bad effect, what a ſaving! For tho? the potatoes were planted wide, 
there is verdage equal to a middling crop of tares, beſides the ſurface 
being left open for the cabbages; which may be hoed and earthed- up 
with the hand-hoe, as if no potatoes were there.— And, perbaps, 
checking the riſing ſap may refle# it to the roots, and, inſtead of an 
evil, prove a good. The ſueculence of the herbage muſt create 
milk. . 
Two of the Labourers have juſt brought home: im arm - full each, and 
© thrown them to the hogs. —They are devouring them moſt greedily ; — 3— 
they do not chew them for their ſap, as they do tares and clover, but 
chew and ſwallow ſtems of half an inch diameter. 
They have ſcarcely left a trace of them. I begin to fancy it good 
management to plant potatoes as a verdage, independant of their 
roots. What an enthuſiaſt | I even n a d. —_ 


Bvri.ving 12. The Carpenters have done building—job- 
Taz FARMERY. bing —gate making —and tarring— and, thank 
my ſtars, they are off! 

It is now near eighteen months fince I commenced Maſter-Carpenter, 
and have had my ears grated with the din of faws and mallets. 


the immediate {uperintendance occaſioned, were frequently relieved by 

the approved deſign, and the riſing convenience. And what is ſtill 

more flattering (but it may be the ſuggeſtion of vanity), there is a ſym- 

metry and perfection in the whole, a tittle of which I do not, at pre- 

ſent, wiſh to alter. May I long retain the pleaſure of this reflection 
5 | e | 


and I. 2.—I find, that which was ſown and waſhed-in with a 
** M2 ſhower 


J muſt confeſs, however, that the anxieties and attention which 


Soor. 12, Obſerving the reſult of the experiments in G. 2.—I. 1. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
12 AUGUST,: 1735. 


ſhower before the drought ſet-in, has been obviouſly of ſervice, —But 
where it lay on the ſurface, till almoſt harveſt, without rain, there 
does not appear any benefit. This is very obvious in I. 2. part of 
which fell under the firſt, part under the latter circumſtance. _ 
Perhaps, in future—If the ſoil be much out-of-hearrt, ſow it twice 
with ſoot; once with the ſeed, to make it ſtrike, and to cheriſh the 
young plants during winter and again in ſpring, to aſſiſt the bloom, 
and fill the ear. Perbaps, the ſooner the ſpring-ſowing is given, the more 
ſtraw; the later, the more corn. Perhaps, April is the beſt month; or, 
perhaps, as ſoon as the land will bear a horſe and harrows; being care- 
ful to embrace the opportunity, before the wheat get too high, or 
dry weather ſet · in. | 
If the ſoil has ſtrength enough to ſend up the plants, and ſupport 
them thro? the winter, but not to fill the ear; give the ſecond dreſſing 
only. 
Twenty buſhels are the leaſt that can be given each dreſſing : a rich 
ſoil wants not ſoot ;—a foil much out-of-heart wants forty or * 
buſhels at leaſt. | 


Farms. 15. Ox-harrowed A. 2. and gathered it up into five-bout 
lands. | 2 477 

This field, tho? it has lain fallow two years, is ſtill ſuch a meagre, 
thin-ſkinned piece of poverty, that it would be folly to riſk a crop of 
wheat without a good dunging z and it lies too far from the dung-hill : 
it muſt therefore lie dry till ſpring, for a crop of oats and mix-graſs. 
I This dirty corner is a very bad bargain, Except Ne 1. there is not 
a field worth the expence of one plowing. Ne g. and gj. were dunged 
for wheat, which was ſcarcely worth reaping ; and the oats this year, 
tho' ſown in March, will hardly pay the contingent charges. Beſides, 
the incontiguity of it renders the management doubly. expenſive. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
ck AUGUST,' 1775. 


Perhaps, get it into ſward as faſt as poſſible, and thus let it lie till 
the two or three laſt years of the leaſe: It may then, perhaps, be 
worth plowing ;—at preſent, its beart is entirely torn out. 


Jvrv, 1777. This i is a little paltry Farm of ſeventeen or eighteen 
acres, which lies contiguous to an extenſive Common, to which 
the Writer meant theſe fields as an aſſiſtant ſheep-paſture. The 
Common, however, is ſuch a rotting one, that the Writer has 
not yet riſked a flock ; and the Farm hangs on his hands as an 
arable Farm, at the diſtance of a mile from the F arm-yard. 

He was led to believe, too, that this Farm was good land, in 
good heart; but he finds himſelf very much miſtaken; and pub- 
| liſhes the foregoing Minute as a caution to ſuch Gentlemen as 

may be about to purchaſe, or take a leaſe of incontiguous, arable 
land; for if it be foul and out-of-heart, it is dear on a leaſe of at 

_ leaſt ſeven years, nn | 


1 


W * . 


SUB-PLOWING. 16. A land of early ſown tines in Garden: field, 
miſſed; the ſoil of courſe was over-run with weeds :—egravel-bind 
was predominant. Hut old Nimrod to the ſub-plow. 


6s eee - Raked off the weeds ; 3 
Harfowed, Turn- plowed, | 

Carried off the weeds; Harrowed, 

Sub-plowed, Rolled. 

Harrowed, 


Theſe ſeveral operations were oerflicthen? by one man, 'one boy, and 
one horſe, in three hours. A dozen men could not have made it (about 


ſixteen rods) ſo clean, fine, round and firm; ſo fit for planting ſavoys 
and colewort on, in the ſame time. Nothing can equal ſub-plowing, 
for clearing the ſurface from running weeds ; and, indeed, from every 


thing, except a perfect bed of coach: the ſecond ſubbing was s eight 
or nine nahen * 
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"MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE: 
17. AUGUST, 1775. 


WorKkinG CATTLE, } 17. The tares being all eaten, turned 
- HazarD or FakMiNG, J the oxen into the clover-afcer-graſs, of 
Ley-lands, laſt Thurſday—a week ago; but, to prevent their blowing, 
360 let them firſt fill themſelves on the meadow-after-graſs of River-Mead ; 
2 Hand for the firſt day or two, J attended them myſelf; I 8 them 
eg ſtirring. 1 
While theſe precautions were taken, all was well; but laſt night, 
the Carters, in a hurry to get to Croydon, to ſee their brothet-black- 
guards, the Felons from "Mew-Guel; careleſsly (Carelefſheſs !- thou 
£0 ſpawn of Ignorance | Thou haggard pandar of III-luck I) turned them 
. 5 hungry from the plow N into the Clover. —This W 
| 44 Bran lies dead. ) 
I | It ſeems a little ſtrange, that a ld of andy ſix acres, after having 
=_ been eaten · down, near a week, with from four to eight oxen, and ſome 
+ days with four or five horſes, ſhould now have this 2 5 
3 | but turning them in hungry can account for it. 
1 In future, — on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of blowing, feed them well 
„ with hay or verdage, before they go out of the ſtable z and never ſuffer 
5 clover, whether red or white, to get too high, before r be tu rned 
5 to it. 
This forms a capital diſadvantage of cattle ; for ha is no guard- 

ing againſt careleſſneſs; nor are they ſafe adjoining, nor near, to a field 


of clover or other ſucculent herbage, except the fences be * good 
indeed. 
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| The horſes and oxen ate now on a ann d and ark 
1 1 about an equal number of ſick and lame on each ſide. Bot I would 
pak | rather have loſt two Peacocks than one Bran. The loſs of him has 
14 5 thrown us all off the hinges. I had laid out four teams for the wheat- 

| ſeaſon, beſides the odd horſes, to get on the compoſts. We ſhall, not 


only be an ox ſhort, but Bran was a leader, and the prettieſt little ox 
we had. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
18. AUGUST, 1775. 


 HarvesTING oATS. 18. Fifteen load of oats, off Seventeen Acres. 
took twelve men, two boys, and ſeven horſes, to cock, rake and carry 
them. The cocking and raking took about five men, or 102d. an 
| acre. * The carrying, therefore, took ſeven men, two boys, and ſeven 
horſes, worth 11. 118. 6d. or 28. 1d. a load. 

But had there been ſtrength enough to have cocked them Faſt 
enough for two pitchers and two loaders, the horſes would have carried 
in half as many more. However, this does not reduce the price much, 
as the men were employed. The diſtance was medial—not half a mile 
—and they had done in good time, Perhaps, 28. is a middling colt 
of carrying oats into barn. 


0 


——ů 
Por aTrOE-HAL VV. 18. (See the 11th.) Tho- they 
PoTATOES AND CABBAGES. have not had it regularly, nor in 
great quantities, the increaſe of milk is very ſenſible the milk rich, 
the butter perfectly —remarkably ſweet — and the Cows ſeem to in- 
creaſe in their affection for it. 
This proceſs, t tho? ſtumbled upon, ſeems very eligible. The . 
ſoil receives a perfect fallow ; for the intervals of the potatoes are 
tilled, .before the cabbages are planted ; and the intervals of the cab- 
bages, after the potatoes are taken up. The ſoil gives four crops : 
the halm, the potatoes, the cabbages, the ſprouts. The*halm nur- 
tures the infant plants, and ſmorhers the running weeds, I ſee but 
one plant out of a thouſand, which has miſſed! Many of thoſe planted 
alone in freſh-tilled earth failed. 
| There is nothing to fear but the damaging of the roots—and I have” 
left patch uncut, by way of experiment. 


WITER TARES. 21. Laſt t October, 1 I * an experiment on the 
quantity of ſeed-tares, by ſowing one land of H. 1. twice as thick as 
the 


MINUTES OF' AGRICULTURE, 
ec) AUG Y 8 . 1775. 


the reſt of the field, which had about two buſhels and-a-half an acre, 
The reſult is, the part which had five buſhels, is rather, but not ob- 
viouſly, beiter than the reſt. ä 

Another experiment I made i in ſowing e and over hs 1 of a 

barley-ſtubble. The land ſown ander, looked ſhabbily during winter, 

and in ſpring,—when it was harrowed; but it is now on a par with 

the reſt of the field—a very good crop. The ſeed was ee in 
very ſhallow, and the ſoil as looſe as a garden. 
In future, Sow over-plit the uſual quantity of two buſhels of tares, 


and half a buſhel of ee of any kind, which are ſtrong and 
ſucculent. | 


„ 
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| SowING WRE AT IN SPRING. * 21. . In the ſpring of 1774, ſowed 
\ Spxp-WHEAT. experimentally, part of a field with 
wheat; — part with barley. The ſummer proved wet, and wheats i in 
general were blighted ; but this patch i in particular : the ſtraw was as 
black as bean-halm, and the grain as light as chaff.—It was merely a 
ſlough of bran, without flour to fill out its wrinkles, —The Millers 
would not grind it, and the Pigs and L POINT: would hardly, take the 
trouble of eating it. . 
Laſt autumn—after having found, by. a few grains, chat it was 
vegetative, I made ſeveral experiments on a larger ſcale and to-day 
I have been attending to their reſults, . : 
Thro' the ſeveral experiments, I can find no obvious difference be- 

' tween the crops produced from this worthleſs rubbiſh, and thoſe 
raiſed from wheat worth 7s. 6d. a buſhel; except in I. 1. where 
That from the blighted is obviouſly inferior. This, however, does, 

not prove that ſowing blighted wheat is ineligible :—it rather Mews, 
that a change of ſeed is favourable to the crop; for the rubbiſh in 
queſtion was produced in the adjoining field (an identical ſoil) to the 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Field above-· mentioned and I am by no means convinced, that ſowing 
light wheat, in autumn, is bad management. | 

But, what is very ſtriking, the ſame wheat ſown, # ſpring, never ve- 
petated. It was ſown among ſummer-tares in three ſeparate fields but 
not a blade from it appeared. 

Perhaps, it had juſt fertility enough to propagate in autumn; but 
its vigour being diſſipated during winter, its vegetative virtue was loſt. 


3 


5 
2 * 
r —— — 


3 21. Obſerving the rows, off which the halm had been 

the dry ſurface I perceived was mottled with wet ſpots. On ex- 
. farther, I found that each ſpot was centered by a ſtump of 
halm. On touching theſe, they were covered with vegetable- blood. 
which had followed the amputation. One, whoſe top was pendant, 
had ſpilt at leaſt a table-ſpoonful ; for it had completely wetted a ſpot 
as large as the palm of the hand. 

Is this the ordinary perſpiration (for the halm had done growing), or 
does it flow from the roots! ? 


* 


Carrots. 22. Experimentally mowed a ſwath acroſs the carrot- 
picce--even with the ſurface---and raked it to a perfect fallow :---ſcarce- 
ly a green ſpeck to be ſeen. If this does not hurt the roots, it is a 
moſt eligible method of keeping them clean. 


JoLy, 1977. This patch of carrots was ſo infamouſly bad, no 
deciſion could be drawn. 


— 


- —  __ — 
8 | 


PLowiNG-IN HERBAGE. 22. Begun plowing for wheat in C. 1. 
There are a great many turnips (See 1. Jur v), but more ketlock ; 
is two foot high.---Set Thomas White and David to work, to plow i it in. 
After many efforts, they at laſt hit upon the 1 ingenious method, of firſt. 


N | mowing 
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CC 
. mowing it, and then poking the ſwaths into the furrows, by 
NF! little-and-little. This is, at leaſt, employment for four people. Sure- 
OL 4 ly there i is a better way than this. 
_ 23. Hung the timber-chain round the beam of the plow—before 
1 the coulter,---fo as to drag- down the ketlock, and tuck it in under the 
„ plit. It anſwers the purpoſe very well, without rolling, or any other 
preparation. Some of the weeds being very long, a few of their tips 
ſtick out; but theſe are not of the leaſt bad conſeqence. They will 
ſoon wither and 1 | 
i Porarotks. 23. (See the 21ſt.) The pendant 
1 | | VEGETABLE ECONOMY. ſtem ſtill bleeds profuſely, . I timed 
os Bl | ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY. J its dropping---it drops once in two 
ot | minutes—3o. times in an hour---720 i in 24 hours. It has been cut five 
MY days.---It has therefore diſcharged, at that rate, 3600 drops, and till 
1 continues the ejection; and from the ſame roots there are two other 
_ | branches; tho” this is the main ſtem. | 5 
1 1 obſerve, in general, that the higher they are cut---(the more 1 
ris | | branches and leaves there are left) the leſs they bleed. It is only the 7 
_ bare ſtumps that do it very perceptibly ; and theſe I ſee, bleed. them- 1 
"us ſelves to death. The liquor is limpid, ſoft, and ſomewhat brackiſh.. 5 


224. This morning, there is a table. ſpoonful in a F e 
| which I placed laſt night to catch it, and it ſtill continues dropping. 

25. This evening the ſtump is quite dry---It was cut the 17th or 
_ 18th; and has therefore bled about ſeven days---ſay juſt a week. 

It will be, at leaſt, curious, to calculate the quantity of fluid ejected, 
during the ſeven days of evacuation ; and therefrom to draw the quan- 
tity of element conveyed to the atmoſphere, by the vegetable world; 
for, perhaps, had not the halm been amputated---had the vegetable 
been left entire---the ſame, or nearly the ſame quantity of moiſture 
would have been exhaled 1n imperceptible perſpiration, 
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If this ſtump ejected an equal number of drops each day, it eva- 
cuated 3040 drops in ſeven days. In phyſic, 16 drops are a drachm--- 
$ drachms an ounce---16 ounces a pint : therefore, from one ſtem were 
ejected, in one week, two pints and a half of element. 
| Theſe potatoes were planted in rows, three feet aſunder; and the 
plants a foot apart in the rows: therefore an acre of thee potatoes 
contains 14,520 roots. Suppoſing that each root (or bunch of roots) 
furniſhes two ſtems, there are in an acre of ſuch potatoes 29,040 ſtems. 

Therefore—an acre of potatoes conveys from the earth to the at- 
moſphere, daily, 10,371 pints, or five tons of element. 

In another point of view—if ore ſtem perſpire 25. pints, and every 
three ſquare feet contain two ſtems, every foot ſquare furniſhes 48 
cubical, inches, weekly. 

Therefore—a field of potatoes, in full halm, exudes, weekly, a 
ſheet of water equal to its own ſuperficies, and one third of an inch 
in thickneſs. 

Every other vegetable, and every animal, muſt likewiſe furniſh their 
ſeveral proportions z and perhaps the oceans, rivers, and other naked 
waters do not ſupply the atmoſphere with ſuch _"_— exhalations as 
is generally imagined. 

Jury, 1777. Theſe ideas may be familiar to the able in RY 
ſophy : to the Writer—and, he believes, to the Many—they are 


new; and he makes no other apology for publiſhing them, crude 
as they are. 


InvenTION. 24. Re-teſted THE DOUBLE-SHAFT PLOW, after 
IMPLEMENTS. F having lain eleven months dormant. 
Pows.. Altho' I was by no means convinced of the inu- 


tility of this Implement ; yet a reluctance, or rather an indifference, 
about re-trying it, made me ſuſpicious. I wanted that anxety which, 
perhaps, always attends inventions of REAL usz. I do not mean the 


N 3+. ___ anxiety 
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ſtern very much wa ee 


the plow “*; and the coulter, the fruſtum of ſuch a triangle, fixed to the 


projects about three inches from under the plit-ſide of the plow. 
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anxiety of a man who hunts novelty ; but that of the man who is 
hunted by invention. 15 
Perhaps. generally - WOOD EN SIMPLICITY is preferable to iron compli- 
cation, in Implements of Agriculture: — this plow—the- wheel-rake, and 
the iron. ſurfacer, have coſt me more than all the other contrivances I 
have thought of; and not one of them has anſwered my expectations. 
Bur my theory never betrayed me ſo much as in this inſtance, Let 
me recolle& my original ideas.—T hey were theſe : a plow workable in 
any foil, by two oxen in yoke :—for then, ſeven years ago, I had no 
idea of oxcn 7z collar. In order to bring the reſiſtance and the impelling 
power as near together as poſſible, and to clear the furrow effectually, I 
conceived a ſhare fixed to the bottom of the plow, inſtead of preceding 
it: and, inſtead of a beam and chain—a pole five or ſix feet long, 
to paſs from the body of the plow, immediately to the yoke; ſo that 
the point of reſiſtance would be but a few inches behind the heels of 
the cattle. To leſſen the reſiſtance of the ſuper-ſliding plit, I con- 
ceived a very hollow breaſt; and, to turn it effectually, a concave 


But, convinced of the inferiority of yokes, wiſhed to adapt theſe 
favourite ideas to collars. A pair of exp?P/ve double ſhafts was ne- 
ceſſary; and to theſe a great deal of iron- work. Here I ought, and 
perhaps ſhould have ſtopt, if a pair of old ſhafts had not tempted me 
to proceed. I built the body, and hung it by a very ſtrong, ſimple 
hinge, to theſe ſhafts ; which hinge regulates, in a moment, the width 


of the plit. To requilats its depth, a notched iron ſtay paſſes 
from the ſhafts to the handles : this too is ſtrong, and readily altered. 


The ſhare is a right-angle triangle, fixed underneath the body of 


land- ſide of it. The ſhare hooks on to the plow, and the coulter 


* 


The Hypotenuſe forms the edge, which is about two feet four inches long, and 
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into the ſhare ; faſtening at the top by a flower- de- luce ſkrew. The 


whole apparatus, tho' ſtrong and compact, may be ſhook to pieces and 
put together again in five ſeconds. If I am a judge, the whole is too 


| ingenious to be uſeful. —Vanity at leaſt tells me that it has ſome claim 


to the firſt : Experience ſays, flatly, that it has no right to the latter. 
The lodging of the mould was what I never dreamt of; tho' the hol- 

lowneſs of the boſom, and the ſituation of the ſhare, both of them 

aid in it,—This, in a crumbly foil, is alone ſufficient to damn her: 


but the increaſe of reſiſtance ſends her to hell headlong. —When the 


ſhare precedes, the body of the plow has only the Jooſe plit to turn: 
but here, (eſpecially in a ſtiff ſoil) She ſpring of the plit is added to its 
weight; the plow becomes a edge, which forces open the ſoil, while 
the ſhare cuts it ; and, perhaps, ſhares, 1 in general, are placed too near 
che breaſt; eſpecially for tough leys. | 

I have taken her to pieces, for the laſt time, and have already found N 
uſes for many of the materials. 

I am thoroughly convinced chat the ſhare ought to precede the plow z. 
I put the ſame two horſes to a whip-rein plow, and tried her in the ſame 
foil—ſhe did her work much better, and with far leſs ſtrength. 

I am likewiſe convinced that the farther a plow hangs behind the 
cattle, the more ſteadily ſhe goes, and the neater work ſhe makes: the 
ſmalleſt deviation 1 in ſhafts makes a hook in the furrow. 

Jory, 1777. The Writer wiſhed to have given a ſketcliof this Im- 
plement; and has been endeavouring to gather together its ſcattered 
fragments - not as a monument of his own folly, but as a guide 
to future projectors of plows.— The materials, however, are too 
much defaced to take an original likeneſs: and, indeed, the only 
uſeful leſſons which could have been drawn from the delineation, 
are briefly theſe :— 
THE SHARE OUGHT TO PRECEDE THE PLow—and THE PLOW: 
OUGHT TO follow THE CATTLE. 
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WokkINO CATTLE, 28. Captain is now under the Leech's hands 
for a ſurfeit—and Lyon, it ſeems, has got the red- water. | 
Altho' we have not been without eight, nine, or ten working cattle 
during the laſt ſix months, yet we have never been able to make two 


teams, of four each, for more than a few days together. We have 


ſeldom been without one, or more, ſick or lame. Surely I am out of 
luck, or the idea of cattle being ſubject to fewer caſualties than horſes, 
is a falſe one. 


ServanTs. 28. The harveſt-month was up on Saturday night ; 
but the barley, ſome oats, beans, and ſpring tares are ſtill to be cut, 
and come in. The men very ſenſibly wanted a continuance of har- 
veſt wages, 3 8. inſtead of 20d. a-day. I told them, that they ſhould 
be paid for over-hours, if ſuch ſhould happen; but that I would pro- 
miſe no more than common wages. I find they are all come this 
morning ; and the year's wages of a day's man, conſtantly employed, 
is now aſcertained. Forty-eight weeks at 10s. is 24 l. and the harveſt | 
month 3 J. 10 8. is 271. 10s. a-year, no beer. 


HARROWING WINTER CROPS IN SPRING. 30. Part of the tares of 
H. 1. were harrowed in the ſpring; and I recollect that each ſide the 
parts left unharrowed -was free from a weed, which half-ſmothered 


the reſt of the field. 


Harrowing wheat in ſpring is alſo allowed, to bring ketlock and pop- 
pies z indeed, I have frequently obſerved, that wherever the ground 
happens to be broken in ſpring, ketlock ſoon e ; tho? the reſt of 
the field be free from it. 


Perhaps, it is bad management to harrow winter crops in fpring L 


except they be hide-bound, or to remove ſome particular ob- 


ſtruction; 


D ERP- 
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Dxzy-PLOWING. 4. Yeſterday a great quantity of rain fell—the 
roads were ſheets of puddle. But on riding over ſome fallows, which 
lie as fine and flat as abowling-green, I was ſurprized to find them ſtill firm. 

The cauſe did not occur, until I recolle&ed in converſation, that 
theſe fields were plowed remarkably deep; and, perhaps, their preſent 
firmneſs is owing to the quantity of cultivated mould—to the deepneſs 
of plowing. For had there been but half the depth of porous ſoil, 
its abſorption, perhaps, would have been ſatiated, and the mould re- 
duced to mortar. EF 

Ts not this a ſtrong evidence in favour of deep-plowing of wet ſoils? 
Inſtead of the ſuperfluous moiſture being checked by the 8vs-sURFact 
in the immediate region of the feeding fibres, it is ſuffered, by the po- 
roſity of the ſoil, to drain away beneath them, and leave, at leaſt, a 
ſufficient quantity of vegetative mould, ſtill dry enough for the pur- 
poſe of vegetation. For tho the roots of corn may ſtrike two or 
three feet deep, this, perhaps, is no reaſon why ſix inches is inſufficient 

to bring even wheat to perfection, 
| Therefore, perhaps, on wet land, it is neceſſary to prepare a certain 
depth of ſoil for the nouriſhment of the vegetable, and a ſtill greater 
depth as a drain of the ſurperfluous moiſture. 

But how, in this point of view, does deep-plowing affect * ſoils? 
Superficial reaſoning ſays, the reverſe, to be ſure:“ But this I 
doubt. A retentive $UB-S0IL creates wet land—an abſorbent one dry. 
The retentive, by being made porous, becomes abſorbent ;—and per- 
haps the porous, by pulverization, conſolidates, and becomes reten- 
tive; eſpecially if aided by compreſſion. 

Therefore, perhaps; deep-plowing is univerſally good management. 


PLowiwo. 4. Finiſhed raking and. picking C. 1. 
SkREMI-cuLTruRE. This field (See 23. AucusT.) was plowed in 
SERVANTS. ſeven- bout lands, which I find are too wide to: be 


laid up round from a level; for tho' theſe were plowed by a good. 
Plowman, 
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Plowman, they are lank-ſided.“ The harrows, too, pulled up fome 
of the weeds and trumpery which was not ſufficiently buried, and the 
field had a moſt uncouth appearance; notwithſtanding the _ and 
harrow had done their utmoſt. tb; pl 

By opening the inter-furrows (which by croſs- harrowing had been 
quite filled with clods) with the double plow, a ridge of clods ſtood 
aukwardly on each fide 1 chem, and aſiſted 1 in making the ribs of che 

ö lands ſtill lanker. | 

I therefore ſet two men, with garden-rakes, to rake theſe clods back 
into the lanks, and to pick off the trumpery. It has coſt about 2 s. 
an acre.---Perhaps 10 8. an acre is not equivalent to the benefit 
which the crop may receive; for the rain- water muſt have hung on 
each fide of the lands, and have chilled the wheat 3---whereas now they 
lie dry, and decently round. 218 75 

Had I not found, by former experience, that PO ol LE FW" 
agriculture—ſcmi-gardening—gardenly agriculture---a curſory digging, 
hoeing, or raking, is not ſo labour-conſuming, as at firſt ſight it 
may appear; I ſhould have been ſtartled with the idea of ExPENCe, 
But what is the expence of 25. on an acre of wheat? 

It would not, perhaps, be eligible to reduce each field to a. garden 5 
but I would wiſh to ſee an n and a kitchen. garden bear ſome re- 
ſemblance. 

In Agriculture - as in every other department of life -there is a 
middle way, difficult to hit; and Labourers fit for gardenly agricul- 
ture are difficult to be met with. A man brought up in the good old 
way is habitually a ſloven, and incapable of inſtruction. One tutored 
in a garden 1 is too tenacious of his profeſſion, not to be too nice: an 


acre requires one day's work---the former cannot perform it, and the 
latter will not in leſs than two. 
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THE WEATHER, I 7. Strange weather! Sultry days and de- 
PrRoGNoSTICS. © luging nights. It 1s impoſſible to keep the 
Tn BAROMETER, | barley from growing. The glaſs was never 
SELF-ATTENTION. | fo low (fince I have had one) as on laſt 


Sunday morning: It was down to 69. 20'—and I never ſaw the rain 


more in earneſt, Laſt night, it was below 89. while a e . 
and a deluge of rain fell. 


The Vegetiſt, perhaps, more than any other man, is ſubject to the 
power I had almoſt ſaid the caprice of the elements. Nor can | 
the moſt conſummate experience guard againſt it. Prognoſtics, even 
to the vaineſt Connoiſſeur, are often vague ;—and the Barometer, 


tho' it may balance the air, does not, inficiently, indicate the 
weather. | 


Therefore, THE FARMER WHO HAS, ANY OTHER DEPENDANCE, 
THAN HIS OWN WATCHFULNESS OF THE FAIR OPPORTUNITY, MANAGES 


BUT INDIFFERENTLY, 


9 | 7. From the pea-rakings, weeds and 

RAISING MANURE, trumpery, brought home and ſtrewed in 
the fore-part of the F arm-yard—to be trod by the paſſing and repaſſ- 
ing of the cattle, hogs and horſes, carried out ſeven or eight jags of 
dung as much as will, in a very little time, make five or fix loads of 
good manure, Surely, this is better than burning it. 

Brought in ſome couch and other weeds to re- place it with. — It is 
ſcarcely poſſible, that either root or ſeed can remain vegetative, after 
being inceſſantly troden, ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, for a 


month or ſix weeks | in the yard, and after being pry: and compoſted 
in the mixen, 
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Tax wEATHER. 7. Provoking! Yeſterday, we turned all the bar- 


ley that was mown, and by ten o'clock this morning it was in toler- 
able order. Got twenty hands to work ;—all Up-field was ready ;— 
but before we got the fourth load into the ſtack, and the fifth loaded, 
the rain ſet-· in almoſt heavy enough to float it in the field. | 


— —  — 


WoRrKING ON SUNDAY. * 11. The barley which was cut on Thurſ- 


day, was yeſterday morning beginning to grow coma urned it between 


church and dinner. 

_ Surely an Enthufiaſt would as readily excuſe this, as he would the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's driving his carriage, or his Majeſty's 
building ſhips, on a Sunday. One is natural neceſſi 7 z the other, pro- 
bab] *. the work of ambition. 


THE WEATHER. 11. | Yeſterday evening, it rained hard, and 

FALLows. laſt night it poured. I ſent one of the ox-teams 

Dzzy-yLowiNc. ] to finiſh landing- up G. 1.—Followed it down. 
—On walking acroſs the part to be plowed, I ſunk'to the mid-leg at 
every ſtep—fairly down to the ſub-ſoil. The mould was not mortar, 
but abſolute puddle. þ 

The lower end of the tares which were e ſown about three weeks ago, 
were entirely under water. The men put'off their ſhoes and. ſtockings 
to draw the croſs-furrows. 

"34 is very lucky that this (about half an acre) is Fi only piece 
which remains flat—except H. 1. the very piece mentioned the 4th of 
September, and this is ſtill plowable—the reſt is all laid-up in five- 
bout lands. Indeed I claim ſome management, as well as luck. —It is 
the reſult of caution, learned from laſt year's experience. And, 


Perhaps generally, low-land fallows ſhould be got out of the water's 
way by the beginning of September, 


PorAroks. 
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| POTATOES. : 1225 (Sce 19. Ave. ) Made a fair teſt of the effect 
on the roots. Took up two rows of equal length— the halm of one 
- cut=the other uncut: the uncut, obviouſly the beſt, The number 
of roots, no doubt, was the ſame; but the quantity was nearly double. 
The roots of Theſe large and fine; of Thoſe, ſmall, and probably had 
not waxed ſince the halm was cut 8 they did not appear ſhrivelled. 
Quere, Does not the gain of the halm more than balance the loſs 
in the roots? If is ſaid, when the halm begins to turn, the potatoes 
have done growing. And, 

Perhaps, in future, -Cut the halm when the roots are large, but 
before the tops have loſt their ſucculence ;—if poſſible, ſoon enough 
for the halm, and late enough for the roots. 


_—_— 


" 


TRE WEATHER, 12. This has been a very fine day. Got nine loads 
of barley into ſtack, in pretty good order, Carried ol dark, when it 
ſet-in to rain—and, 

13. Rained till this morning. Cleared up-a fine forenoon. Got 
the barley into tolerable order, and was about to begin to cock. The 
carriages and ſtack ready—when a heavy ſhower came, which till 
continues to pour. 1 

With three or four teams, and ten or a dozen men, nothing is done. 
By the time that the plow-teams have got into their work, they are 

taken off to turn barley- the rain comes, and all is undone ;—beſides, 
the little which the teams do land up, cannot be ſowed—the fallows 
are mere mortar. | 8 „ 


WorKiNG CATTLE. 13. At noon, unharneſſed the oxen—put their 
harneſs into Adſcomb-ſtable, and turned them into the very fields 
where they had been at plow. They have conſtantly, for this week or 
ten days, been taken off about this time of day; and the carter and 

1 Wt plowman 
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plowman gone to making of hay,—turning or carrying barley, —unci 
dark. 

This is a great advantage of cattle : Horſes muſt have attendance, 
work or play. A boy turns out the oxen, and they are __ with for 
the day. 


P——_ 


— 


Commons. 13. Laſt year, we made nothing from the Com- 
Cows. mon. The cows feafed on the meadows, and the 
SuckLinG. J hogs were ftarved in the Yard, at Adſcomb. 

This year, the Common has not only been their paſture till within 
a few days, but has afforded the run of four heifers, and two or three 
horſes. 

Suckling in ſummer is unprofitable : lean calves are dear—fat ones 
cheap. In winter, ſpring, and autumn, it is advantageous. Cows, 
in ſummer, are conſequently a burden to a ſuckling Farmer. What 
an advantage then is a Common, whereon they are not only joiſted 
gratis, but yield 4 clear profit of twenty or thirty pounds? And it 
would be ridiculous to think of any other cow-management than this. 

From the time of ſhutting up the meadows to the time of opening 
the after-graſs, ſtubbles and common: fields, let them run on the Com- 
mon, or in Norwood. From this time to that, ſpare no expence nor 
care upon them. After the herbage is gone, feed them with grains, 
malt- duſt, turnips, cabbages, or any other aliment ſuccedaneous of 
hay. Let ſtraw ſubſtitute this, if poſſible; if not, perhaps, ſuckling 
in winter may pay even for hay. 


STRAW-HAY. 14. The ſecond cut of clover, all over the country, 
except that cut very early, is totally loſt, Ours had been ſpit-dung 
by this time, had we not carried it mere graſs, and mixed it with 
ſome oat-ſtraw ſaved for the purpoſe. Notwithſtanding there is as 


much 
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much ſtraw as hay, it was ſo full of ſap, the ſtack now ſmokes like a 
chimney. The ſtraw is ſopped with ſweat; and, if it does not fire, 
it muſt be excellent fodder. | 

This is certainly a good plan of management. 16. drew it from laſt 
year's experience and obſervation.— It is convenient to ſave a ſtack of 
oats until ſummer (See 22. Nov. 1774.); and the ſecond cut 
of clover is at beſt precarious. By this management, the ſtraw is 
converted into hay (the cows eat the little which we mixed laſt year, as 


greedily as they did middling hay), and the clover, 1 in caſe of dripping 
weather, is ſaved from the dunghill. 


\ 


w_ 


THz WEATHER. 18, Saturday, a fine day—turned all the barley. 
Yeſterday, fine...[t was, in the evening, in very fine order. Laſt 
night, fine, -Began cocking about ſeven o'clock this morning; but 
before we could get one jag into the cart, it began to rain, and has 
rained ever ſince. Thus the morning was loſt, and worſe than no- 
thing done. This is the third time we have had the mortification to 
taſte, without the ſatisfaction of eating. 

The atmoſphere may be ſubject to ſome certain law of Nature; but 
this law may have been ruffled by the meddling of man.— The "ROAM 
in the Weſt-Indies were more regular before the foreſts were broken: 
but whether this law be {till entire—whether it be ſtill original, or has 
been mutilated, it is ſo exceedingly intricate—ſo totally incomprehen- 
ſible to man, that zo him it is mere matter of chance; and the attentive ' 
Farmer, who loſes his crop by the weather, has the fame cauſe of 
repining, as the cautious gameſter who has made an unfortunate bett, 
or the adyenturer whoſe ſhare in the Lottery proves a blank. 


r 


GI I 


EARLY $0WING. 18. Early ſowing has many advantages. The 
crop is got off while the days are long :—The chance of being caught 
TT 1 8 
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in the autumnal rains is Ieſſened:— The crop is not ſo liable to the de- 
vaſtations of domeſtic animals of every ſpecies, as the Uraggling, late 
crops are. 
Our own hogs are e perpetually in F oot-path- Field. —Mr. Rss 85 
T found to-day in the barley of E. 3. and, from the deſtruction they 
have made, they muſt have lain in it for ſome days paſt. Went down 
to Woodſide. —P******; pigs have eat at leaſt one-third of the crop 
of beans in B. 4. notwithſtanding he has been warned at leaſt half- 
a-dozen times.---Mr, M*****®*s horſes have done five pounds-worth 
of damage in Up-field, Rippinger, and Bench-field : He had repeated 
notice given him without effect. Laid hold of them laſt Sunday morn- 
ing, and locked them in the Farm-yard, He ſent a meſſage, that 
he would pay any damage to the amount of five pounds. I truſted to 
his word, and ſent him his horſes, with an account of half the Dd. 
I had laid it at 3 /. 
At this time of the year, ſtock of all kinds are abroad. It is c. 
venient for people who have nothing out, to take it for granted that 
all is in, and their care at an end, It is, therefore, next to an im- 
poſſibility to preſerve a backward, ſtraggling crop. 
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Tarts. 19. The tares of Scrubs, while green, were beautiful. The 
heavy rains took them juſt as they were beginning to ripen, and beat 
them flat to the ground. The weeds and grals preſently grew through 
them, while the continuance of the rain, and the attendance of the 
barley, prevented their being cut. i 
With much difficulty (they have coſt not leſs than 6s. or 8 8. an 
acre nobody would cut them by the acre) finiſhed cutting them to- 


day. But the pods are rotten, and I am afraid the firſt hot day will 
open them, and ſcatter the head-tares in the field. 


Seed- tares are a very uncertain crop. 


STACKS» 
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STACKS. 1 20. A fine day at laſt, thank God! 
BARN-ROOM. | Turned the barley, and got it into rare order; 
SELF-ATTENDANCE. { but lo! when we came to open the ſtack, 
- SerRvanTS.  }j tho? covered with two very good cloths — 
one ſide was almoſt rotten, four or five feet down] We were obliged to 
carry a load and-a-half into. the field again to dry and ſweeten---it 
ſtunk like a dung-hill.---This is a proof of the utility of BARxN:- 
ROOM. Shook the remaining worſt to the out-ſides, and let the ſtack 
| lie open till ſun- ſet to air---then threw in a load to fill it up round. 

A ſtronger proof of the neceſlity of SELF-ATTENDANCE need not be pro- 
duced, I ſent Themas White, about eleven o'clock, to uncover and air this 
ſtack (he has been a ſtack-maker theſe twenty-years). He went up 
threw off the cloths. and moved a few pitches from the inner part to- 
ward the out- ſides, and thus left it. About one, being that way, I went 
vp the ladder, to ſee what condition it was in; when, to my {urprize, I 
found it in that above-deſcribed. Had it not been for SELT-ATTEN D- 

ANCE, the ſtack muſt have been aired in the evening (after the firſt load 
had been brought to it, and the evening's work conſequently broken) 
when the fun had loſt its pewer ; or, ten times worſe, the dry barley 
have been laid over the layer of long dung, and the whole ſtack inevi- 


tably ſpoilt, part rotten, the reſt muſty ;---and what ſtill ſtrengthens 
the evidence, he is not generally a careleſs fellow. 


* „ * * 
9 
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TURNING BARLEY. 20. There is a right way anda wrong in doing 
every thing ; barley may be turned well or ill. The heads of rakes 
and the tines of forks are infamous.---The handles of either, or any 
other long ſtick, 1s much better. Thoſe break the ſwaths, ard confuſe 
them heads-and-tails :---Theſe preſerve them entire, and lay them much 
lighter. But a corn-fork, without the 7hunb, is the beſt; for be the 
ſwaths ever ſo much broken, this turns them clean, and lays them 
light. It will do very well with the thumb. 
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' plowed fleet, the next three or four deep, and the out-ſides of the 


1; 
„ 


a field of eight acres. 
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Prowixo. 21. Hither-Field was laid in very high round ridges for 
wheat; and I wanted to lay it ſtill high and dry for tares, on one 
plowing, How was this to be done ? To have gathered upon the 
ſame lands would have laid it too high ;—to have gathered in the inter. 
furrows would have laid it too flat; nor could two of them have been 
laid ſufficiently round in one; and conſequently the lank, left in the 
middle, would have been under water all winter. 

I hit off this method: I plowed them in double lands; but inſtead 
of filling up the old inter- furrow with the firſt pair of plits, I dropt 
them ſhort of it, leaving the old furrow quite open. This pair 1 


lands as fleet as poſſible. 
Thus it lies almoſt in the ſame lande—ſultcenty n drier 
for tares than for wheat. 


BARLEY. 122. Finiſhed carrying at Adſcomb. 
THe WEATHER, Conſidering the weather we have had,, it is 
QANTIT v OF SEED. ſurpriſing to ſee what condition the barley 
is in. It is true, that it has all loſt its colour, and totally ſpoilt for 
malting ; but in the fifteen acres of O. I do not think there is fifteen 
ſhillings-worth of damage done by growing. | 
Foot-path-Field, not lying ſo open, has fared worſe; bak upon 
the whole, I ſcem to be better off than my neighbours, —Farmer 
M's was grown into a mat, and Mr. C. it leems, turned his hogs into 


Bur, perhaps, there is ſomething due to management. It was 
never thoroughly dry at the top, without being carefully turned three» 
four, or five times over. 

Or, perhaps, it was more owing to the quantity of ſeed. This being 
imall, produced a ſtrong, reedy ſtraw; which not only kept it open in 

1 


48 
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the ſwath, but prevented the ears from being beaten into 2 
| bs” the heavy rains. 

The crop too is beyond expectation. From twenty-ſix acres in ©. 
ig P. we have carried thirty-ſix middling jags,—and, ſome of it Is 


hs ated Linh 0106 (03763 $47 01 
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II. ILLAGE, 23. „while we were * up the varkey to- ROY in 
F. 1. I obſerved tw ot three lands very foul quite graſſy- the reſt 
of the field very clean the. difference glaringly obvious. | 
I recolle& that this part had one plowing leſs than any other part 
of the field. T he licher ſide was ſown with turnips, on one plow- 
ing ;---the further had three. This was a good crop: That almoſt 
choaked with weeds. -- Plowed up part of it, vor Naa, Wo 
The Par! nat eren PIE en ene "NN 


"x2 7 * 75 Sy 4 62A, + 5 


Tat Wrarkzs. : 25 (Monday) During the late rainy weather I 
made theſe obſervations: 1 

The Sun never ſet c car, except « one "aighe and the | next # was 
fine, —Laft Wedneſday evening he was lucid till within a few minutes 
of ſetting, when he ſeemed to drop behind a duſky, gloomy moun- 
tain; —it lightened \ very much all night, and next morning thunder'd 
and Tain'd a good deal. —On Thurlday, he ſet amid ſome broken 
clouds; but whenever e appeared, it was with a vividity which 


ſhew'd the tran i of he 1 he did not, as before, 


fine days ever Knce, 


The wind was chiefly to he weſtward, — generally high. —Ic 
once got round to the eaſtward, and ſtood for ſome time, but with- 
out any change of weather. | 

P | 5 = 8 
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The atmoſphere was ſeldom free from large tanning Clouds — ſorne 
vertical, ſome oblique, but few horizontal. On Monday and Tueſday 
they became leſs unwieldy ;— they ſeemed to ſpin themſelves into 
threads of vapour, which ſcudded acroſs the zenith with great rapi 
dity, ſometimes bending to the earth, cauſing drizzling ſhowers, .., 

The geeſe, during the intervals of ſun and wind, repeatedly waſhed 
themſelves with a glee which OO) an eee er and 
always preceded: heavy ſnowers. 

The red- breaſts whiſtled faintly 8 the med ond in het beveled cl 
F riday morning, when they ſung aloud upon: the barns and Oy 
- ſeeming to proclaim the agreeable change. 

The flies bit, but not very remarkably : yet I 6d WV W the 
uneaſineſs of my horſe, the quantity of rain which was coming. 

Until Wedneſday evening I do not recollect ſeeing A cobwweb upon 
the ground for the month preceding.—Some barley, which we then 
ſpread in the field to dry, was covered in five minutes.—Before ſun. 
ſet the whole earth was ſo completely ſtrewed, that one was ready to 
idea the ſoil itſelf to be ſpiders. — They have continued ſince. to ſpin 
out their threads ſo profuſely, that they fly about the fields in ropes 3 
and by perpetually coming acroſs the face, make it aiſag cable to 

ride through the lanes and fields, ; 
The Gloſs was up and down, ſometimes twice in twenty-four 6 5 
but generally it portended the rain pretty truly. Nothing, however, 
marked the change ſo diſcriminately as the ſpider. W tab 

It is the received opinion, that the weather is influenced. by the 
Icon - and whether or not Saturday's moons are generally worſe than 
others, the late moon was certainly born on a Saturday.---She chang'd 
laft n the weather wart two "_ before the 
moon. 


BARL EY. 
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BARILTY-NHERBAOE. 28. Began to mow barley for hay. 
1 hat which did not vegetate till after the drought, is ſtill as green 
as graſs; the milky grain quite puny, and winter at hand. The 
tares, which were ſown among a part of it, are now in bloom, and 
very luxuriant z---and, ſhould the herbage be well got, perhaps it will 
pay nearly as well (this year of ſcarcity) in hay, as if it had ripened 
in time for corn.---Where the tares were ſown, in Foot-path-Field, 
there is from a load and-a-half to two loads an acre. The ſprink. 
ling which came up at the time of ſowing, is now very fine barley. 
Perhaps, chaff- cut the whole together, and feed, the cart-horſes 
with it; with little, or noother hay nor corn. 


POTATOES AND CABBAGES. ) 28. Finiſhed taking up the pota- 

Taz povBLE PLOW. | F roes, and earthing-up the cabbages, 
with the .double mould-board plow. F iniſhed the fifty rods in twen- 
ty-four minutes. which is about an acre in an hour and a quarter, of 

full five acres a-day.— One man and one horſe (with whip-reins) is 
28.114, or 7 d. an acre. | Beſides being a very neat. job, it throws 
the dung and pulverized mould of the potatoes to the roots of the 
cabbages, and lays them up dry for the winter. 

The cabbages look but poorly, eſpecially where the halm of the 
potatoes was left uncut. Two lands planted, alone, at the ſame 
time, are double the crop—to appearance, at beet. 


** a 


8 * 
» 


22 


OCTOBER. 


SHEEP, I. 1. About three weeks ago, Farmer 

HazaRD OF FARMING. 3 S— ſent in 102 ſheep to cat-off the 
turnips for wheat—to run in the ſtubble, &c. at 2 d. a-head a- week; 
with a ſhepherd to attend them. 


F | Perhaps 
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Perhaps this, tho' a low price, is more profitable management than 
buying: in lean ſtock, and ſelling it out again, when the after- graſs 
and ſtubbles are fed off. There is no attendance no ſending to mar- 

ket-no riſt attends it. Laſt night, two pointers;;:belonging to a; 
ſporting Inn- -keeper, bit ſeveral of theſe ſheep ; two ofi them were. 
torn very much, and were obliged, to be butchexed . Fheſe dogs; it is 
true, were traced home, and ſatisfaction demanded: but Farmer 
M had three eyes worried the night beform, NON _— * 
to recover ab. aeg de e He Set' lt ru 


7 
» % » * ; # © \ # . * 4 « ; 8 IJ . 1 : N 
4 ke , 


Rape. 5: Part of B. 3. a fallow for wheat, was ſown the 
Tukxirs. > 25th July, with tornip-ſeed, —part with rape- ſeed. 
Sutter. A hundzed. ſheep were turned in the latter end of 

September, They eat the rape down to the clods before they touched 
a turnip. (or rather turnip- tops). After they had been in a fe days, 
one ſide of the field looked like a fallow, the fm _ ep! un- 
| touched. 4 4 i liv) 

This is proof. poſitive that ep le 3 at betete 


Young rape to young turnips. They are re moe ae bays” 
been ſome time on the hills of __ 116 qu chef eyel bus gr 


BarLEy. ] 5. The „set part of F oot-path-Field 

QuanT1TY or szED. vas ſown with one buſhel of barley and one 
THE FRESH PLIT, . buſhel. of tares an acre. The pidgeons 
FLuTiNG. laying upon them during the fix or eight 1 
Tor-DRESSING. weeks they lay in the ground, there could 7 
not be more than half-a-buſhel of barley an acre. The roots ſtood ten 4 
 or-twelve inches from each other; yet there is a very fine crop. of 
herbage, and in the inter-furrows, where ſome of it came up at the 
time of ſowing, is headed with exceedingly fine long ears of barley.— 


J brought 
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* 


I brought home one root of. forty-eight ſtraws; and ! Aerea 


counted ſeveral of from forty: to fifty.— This 4s poſitive evidence, 5 
that a. ſinall quantity of ſeed will produce a large crop of barley. But if the 
ſoil be foul, it ſhould be kept well hoed ; or a 5 ard ee of 
ſeed ſown on the freſh-turned plit, 
There are two or three advantages ariſe from wing immediately 
after the plow :—The ſurface lies light and porous the ſeeds drop 
into the little cells and crevices, and are more effectually covered. — 
It is obſervable, that the corn ſooner appears, than when it is ſown! 


over the ſtale plit.— But, perhaps, the greateſt advantage is this:. 


The corn ſtarts with the weeds. But when it is not ſown immediately 
after the-plow, the weeds have ſprouted, and are ready to break the ſur- 


face, before the corn has had an opportunity to vegetate; 1 bara 
thereby gain an advantage which they never after loſe. 


This was perhaps the caſe of the barley ſown over the flutes i in Up- 


field and Rippinger, where it was obvioufly weaker, and fuller oe 


weeds,” than' that ſown after the freſh plit of the plow. 
But this charge is not to be laid wholly to the flute, but moſt to 
che foulneſs of the ſoil - for in Foot path- Field, where the ſor was 
clean, a: finer erop was never ſeen. Perhaps the flute, in the former 

inſtance} unlocked and nurtured the minute ſeeds of the byp-wweed,” 
more than the plo for it ground the ſurface to perfect duſt. And 


if uſed preſently after the plow, it muſt be of infinite ſerv ite toſbar- 


ley; for to ſeveral roots which I drew to- day, 1 found "=, TO" - 
fibres above three inches long—in general under t yo oo) 


Therefore, aner ees'near't the furface, and 2 5 15 por, 


would be of great ſervice to . 4 
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Tag WEATHER. iii (Sunday) On Thurſday the ſun ſet 

 WorxinG on SUNDAYS. f foul: on Friday he roſe clear, but 

_ HarvesT wwePeRs. J gaudy,----The clouds preſently hid 
him Not large vertical lots but a uniform grizzle occupied the 
whole hemiſphere. The wind got up a little, and the clouds ſeemed to 
break ;---but between twelve and one it thickened in the ww; nd's eye, began 
to rain, and poured a deluge all the afcernoon. 

The night was fine; but yeſterday morning it rained again very 
hard. --- About noon it cleared up, and a lovely afternoon lucceeded.: — 
the ni ight fine, and this morning remarkably ſo. 

On Thurſday evening the red - breaſts were remarkably tame. On 
Friday morning one ruſhed eagerly into the barn, while the doors 
were opening, and while another chirpt faintly under the ox-ſhed. - 

On Friday forenoon---not the morning---the cock crowed inceſſant⸗ 
ly.---Not a cobweb to be ſcen---the glaſs, creeping up. 

On Friday morning, began to make the barley-herbage into  pitch- | 

cocks—-(the ground was ſo cold and damp it did not wither in ſwath). 
In the afternoon I intended to have carried ſome of the fitteſt of it; 
but juſt as we finiſhed cocking, and were about to begin to carry, 
the rain ſet-in. This is the third or fourth time we have been taken 
in the critical minute, which is intolerably teazing.---I had laid by 
the ox-teams on purpoſe to get it together ;---and had the fine weather 
continued but fix hours longer, we ſhould have got it in exceeding 
fine order. It was lucky, however, that we got it into cocks ; for 
that preſerved i Its ſap and colour. : 
Yeſterday evening, lightened and topt up the n FO 
ſome of them out of the water. This morning ſhook them out, 
turned the hay, and got it into tolerable order. i 

J loſt one fine Sunday this year, and took a leſſon from the folly.— 
After dinner got the teams to work, and carried all Foot-path-F teld in 
wy good order. 
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I hope no harm is done not even to religion ; for I fancy that 
I ſee his Grace of Canterbury's team carrying him, perhaps, Ty a 
vicious ſcene of luxurious guttling. — It now rains 

I have given the labourers, who were all very ready to help, 4 
Sunday's dinner, and ſome ale in the evening; ; bur ſent them home 
ſober to their wives and children,---Farmer ****** made his men 
ſo intolerably drunk the other night, that one of them was ſuffocated 


by the liquor; leaving a widow and four children to be kept by the 
pariſh, —Such is me effect of Harveſt rd 5 


| Servants. 10. What an dend a to > hana ſervants at 


Michaelmas, —the very height of wheat ſeed-time Wheat, it is 
true, ought to be in before Michaelmas; but where lives the Farmer 


whoſe wheat is all in? Inſtead of four, I can make only two tolerable 
plowmen.-—What a ſhame that a week of fine weather ſhould be 


murdered at this critical time of the rar! , 


How much better the cuſtom of the North of Backend, 3 
Martinmas (the 22d, November,) is the only time of changing ſer- 
vants.—A more eligible time could not be deviſed by the Farmer. 
—The ftrangers enter in a ſcene of tranquility, and have all the 
winter to become familiar in ;—while here, they blunder, in the buſtle 
of wheat ſeed-time, totally ignorant of the field they are to hurry 
to, and of the brute and implement they are to work with. 


Paid off David, |Will, Jack, Joe :—Tyburn never ſent Hell 


a more highly finiſhed group! I hope I ſhall never pay-off another 
- *Round-Towner, May the confignment of Weſt-countrymen arrive 


ſafe, and turn to better account! _ 
Laſt year, I was obliged to take ſuch as I could get; — their lodging. 
room was not finiſhed at Miehaelmas ; and ] was obliged to pick up 
the ſtarving refuſe in winter.— This year, I have culled in time. — 
I expe& them more ignorant, but leſs vicious. Ignorance- may be 


im- 


* 
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improved but Blackguardiſm cannot be miended. It is FOO 


and. exceedingly ee & to have a _ of wit ann 
about the houſe. a 1. nt ug won 


* » * * * 


Ta WEATHER, „ Although n my heart is is more at i caſe 

Hazard or FARMING. | to-night, than it has been ſince the late 
rainy weather ſet· in yet I cannot ſuppreſs my aſtoniſhment, that not 
one Writer on Agricylture has touched on the hazard of Farming. 
They ſuppoſe the crop in the barn before it is cut—and calculate 
the quantity of produce, according to the ſtate of the ſoil; without 
—_ in the idea of the uncertainty of weather, 
But how ign 'ofant! Our barley this year, including loſs of fodder 
_ extra . is at leaſt 25 per cent. worſe for the weathet at 
harveſt, and 20 per tent. more for the drought after ſced-time. | 
One neighbouring Farmer turned his hogs to his barley, and ano- 
ther's was ſcarcely worth carrying home. I had ſome ſecond cut of 
clover offered me ; I calculated tht bazard of a late crop, and would 
not give the price demanded.—It was fold, cut and cocked ; but 
rotted in the field, and was left as a dreffling for a future crop. Vet 
a Y---g or a V. -o would have ! rr, rain, ſnow, or ſun-ſhine, | at 
Jo 403. an acre. - 

Inſurers have arcrages—Metchants bad debts—and_ Fe armers bad 
weather. an RE 
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Tar 8v$-eLOW. 10. 83 N. PC 
Sub-plowing (cutting the roots; of weeds under-ground, poet at 
the. ſame time looſening the ſoil without z2urning it) is a fayoutite 
operation, I have long conceived. its utility, but could not find-an 
Implement which would work wet or diy, foul or clean. Thi 
Thanet foim (or more properly ſtim) is a fair- weather, clean-ſoil, Imple- 
ment: 
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ment :---the half-moon horſe-hoe did its work tolerably well, where 
the ſurface was tolerably clean; but it is apt to choke-up between the 
coulters, and does not ſufficiently clear its ſhare. 

I conceived an equilateral triangle with three coulters ; but Theory 
convinced me, that the more coulters the more reſiſtance and the 
ſooner it would choke-up. I next ſtumbled on a diagonal blade (the 
hypotenuſe of a right-angle triangle) with two coulters. I made a 
frame of two old plow- beams — ſteadied it with the wheels of 
the horſe-hoe—fixing the draught-chain to the ends of the beams :;— 
it would not do a bit—ſhe run upon her noſe—it was impoſſible to 
keep her down behind—and, the reſiſtance lying all on one ſide, ſne 
would not ſtand to her work, but ſlid away into land, forcing the 
frame into the diagonal direction. 

A counter -reſiſtance was therefore neceſſary. —T put on a partial 
land- ſide; — but ſtill ſhe was not ſteady: I therefore continued the 
land- ſide as far backward as the tail of the ſhare, and joined them 


together with a third line, the whole forming a right- angle triangle, 
and filled up the area with a piece of thin elm. And, inſtead of 


drawing by the points of the beams, I put on two old cats-head 
copſes (the regulators of a plow) in order to lower the point of draught, 


and thereby throw her more on her haunches. 


She has been finiſhed ſome time; but I had not an opportunity of 


trying her before to-day. With a very little practice I learnt to 
make good work with her. Indeed, l cannot find a fault, much leſs 


conceive any further improvement,—except longer beams, and a 
ſtouter fore-coulter. 


JoLy, 1777, This Implement worked: very well in a looſe 
ſoil; but it is too large and unmanageable in /i land. The 
Writer apprehends, that a common plow, with a very wide 


ſhare, and no mould- board, is the moſt eligible ſub-plow of 
general uſe. 


* 
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CHAN N SERVANTS AT MICHAELMAS. 12. What a vile 
cuſtom! All hurry and confuſion, and nothing done: — Teams 
ſtanding idle, while the ſeed. lies on the ſurface for want of harrow- 
ing-in;—and ſuch a day as we cannot expect again, before next 
May! How eaſy would it be for the Farmers to transfer it to Mar- 
tin mas But their Grand-mothers changed ſervants at Michaelmas. 


Wurar. 14. Laſt year, we made a buſhel of tail to every fifteen 
buſhels of head : This year, to eighty-four buſhels of head we have 
but one. buſhel of tail. Laſt year, the tail was all bran : This year, 
all flour.—Such is the difference between a bad and a uu wheat 
year. IN . 


PLowiNG-IN HERBAGE. 14. The turnips and ketlock of Barn- 
Field have got to ſuch a height, that no plain plow can bury them, 
nor will the ſheep eat them off; they got ſo much a-head during the 
late wet weather. Therefore, took the Trench-plow, and attempred 
to lay them in double lands, as I did Hither-Field (See 21. Sepr.). 
But the lands were not high enough, nor the Trench-plow fit for it; 
---therefore, gathered two lands into one, and they lie tolerably.---1 * 
could wiſh that the ridges were fuller, and the ſkirts finer. How- 
ever, the rough round harrows are of great uſe to them ; and, ata 
pinch, it is a very good job.---The fine round harrows, and the 
double-mould-board plow, make them lie very neatly, 


Swinz. 20, The 7th September, put up eight ſtore-pigs for 
porkers. From that time to the 28th of September, they eat torty- 
two buſhels of potatoes, boiled and given warm. From this, to the 
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different times of their being killed, they had four buſhels of barley- 


meal with water. 
* „ & 

Sold ſeven, weighing 76 2-—at 38. . 51 
Butchered one, - - 19 2 


8 - I 12 52 
we he £, 17 19 It 
Suppoſe their "”_ worth 5 [Te 11 
1. 1g Ni 
| £5 % & 
They were worth when put up, 18s. each, 7 40 
Forty-two buſhels of potatoes, at 1s. - - 2 2 0 
Four buſhels of barley, at 4s. - « - 0 16 0 


- Firing, 8s. grinding, 18. attendance, 10s. © 19 0 
7 5 — 8 
The gain by fatting — £ 2 17 11 
or 7s. 3d. a-piece, or 8 d. a ſtone. 
Laſt year, there was a 1% on fatting large hogs (See 7. 1 . 


And perhaps, generally, fatting of ſmall porkers is more profitable 
than fatting of large picklers. 


— —  — — ˙ l.. ——ů— — 


SuB-PLOWING. 20. Landing- up the upper part of M. f. 

This ſoil has not been turned, ſince it was plowed for peaſe, laſt 
ſpring. No garden can be finer ;—it is a pleaſure to ſee 1t break up. 
---It was ſubbed by two oxen—harrowed—rolled—raked, and burnt 
once :---the lower part of the ſame field was turned by four oxen— 
harrowed---rolled—raked, and burnt thrice, This coſt 21. 9s. That but 
125. 10d. an acre; and is, of the two, the beſt ſeaſon“ . 


bs 1 is a technical term, which ſignifies Gere, at leaſt) bᷣ⸗ Kate of the fil at 


ſeed- time. Thus, if at ſeed-time the ſoil be clean, in high tilth, and neither too wet 
nor too dry, the Farmer is ſaid to have got a good /ea/or—or a fine ſeaſon, If it be 
cloddy, a rough ſeaſon, &c. The Writer is not very partial to the word ;---becauſe 


it 15 in ſome degree ambiguous ;---but he cannot find a better, without committing the 
unclaſſical crime of innovation. 


Q 2 : When 
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When once the furface-weeds are turned- in, there is no end to the 
labour of getting them out again: —but taken while on the ſurface, 
they are eaſily got- rid- of, and the buſineſs 1s ended. 

If the ſoil is foul with root-weeds or worms, it ſhould afterwards be 
turned :---but to plow-in ſurface-wweeds is barbarous. 


Sub-plowing breaks the ſoil very much; but its principal merit - 


lies in diſengaging the weeds ; and Dog days the fitteſt time for it. 


Peihaps, fab a pea-ſtubble,—cleanſe it,. turn it,—turnips,—bar- | 


ley, e WMC. 


4 


SELF-ATTENDANCE. ] 20. (See 30. Jul v.) Can a Farm be 

BusrLIxG. F managed with the pen?” No, nor with 

BuSTLERS. twenty tongues, without SELF-ATTENDANCE, 
or a briſker Orderce than Thomas WVhite.---I am clear, that with five 
men I will do more work than he does with ten.---I gave up the 
reins to him for a few days; but, where ſhould we have been by 
this time, if I had not ſnatched them out of his hands before varley= 
harveſt! „„ | 

Perhaps, to manage a large Gang Farm with any degree of pro- 
priety, requires an attention and alertneſs which nothing but ſelf- 
| Intereſt can give.---I confeſs, that I had not half the opinion of my 
own management, before I had a glimpſe of his. 

The principal object (in the executive department) is to keep the 
teams and day's-men going; to ſee that neither of them ſtand idle for 


want of orders. And this, if the teams, men, and odd-jobs are 


numerous, requires a great deal of aſſiduity and attention. The 
nearer they are kept together, the more eaſily they are managed. If 
diſpatch be neceſſary, ſomebody muſt be, or ſeem to be in a hurry. 


Somebody muſt ſer the example Somebody muſt call, or all 


hands will ſleep on. 


A Buſtler 
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up well; 


into ſeven *bouts. 
| thrown two-into-one, are too wide to be laid round by once plowing ; 
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A Bufller ſhould think of nothing but buſtling. .--He ſhould have 
no concern of his own—no wife and family to alienate his at- 
tention---his intereſt ſhould be interwoven with that of his employ- 

er—he ſhould be active, auſtere, and communicative. Many things 
occur in converſation, which, without it, would remain latent. - One 
in the houſe is worth two at a diſtance, —Twenty little wants are 
ſeen and forgot for want of immediate communication. He ſhould 
be always at home, that the attention” of his leiſure-hours may be 
employed on his next day's duty. One acquainted with the cuſtoms 
of the country is preferable to a ſtranger. 


—_ 


PLowinG. 20. There is not one Plowman in twenty that can land- 


not one in fifty, neatly They begin and end with their plit 
too deep. This, inſtead of laying the ribs of the lands EYE, leaves 
them hollow hog· troughed, lank-fided. | 

The five-*bout lands of the Four Acres, which Dovid laid-up from 
a level, and thoſe of H. 1. which he backed- up, are beautiful. 
The lands of N. 2. lie very neatly; they are four- ' bout- lands, plowed 
Five-' bout lands (except they be harrowed down) 


wirneſs Barn-Field, where even the trench-plow leaves them flat. 
Good plowing requires ſome practice, neat plowing a great deal; — 
the firſt ſtep is to plow a clean furrow, — the next a ſrai: ht furrow,— 


the next to land. up well. the platform of perfection to land up neatly. 


2 * 


BusTLER. 21. Diſcharged Thomas White, as Buſtler— Why? Be- 
caule he is totally unfit for the purpoſe I intended him (See 30 
JuLy, and yeſterday); he has no idea of managing even the men, 
much leſs of aſſiſting me in managing the Farm. The little thought 


and 
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and attention he is poſſeſſed of, he employs on his own little con- 
cerns :—ſo that while I depend on him, I am deceiving myſelf, —He 
is a good ſeedſman, and a good market-man, or I ſhould have parted 
with him ſix months ago.— I believe him an honeſt, well-meaning 
man, and that he would do any thing to ſerve me ; but like Alder- 
man B.- -I, he ſeems ** conſcious of his inabilities.” N 
He is a very good workman, and I have promiſed him the choice of 
work whenever he may want it. I dare propheſy that he will find 
himſelf much happier in this capacity than in that of Buſtler. 


—_— _ 9 


Sracks. 21. The round cock at Adſcomb, and the round ſtack at 
home, were both ruffled by the late ſtorm, and were obliged to be 
mended. —The ſquare ſtacks every-where ſaved themſelves entire.— 
Round ſtacks, too, take more thatch and then —(ercfore ſquare 
ſtacks are preferable to round ones. 


% 


Tur ny] 23. Laſt Thurſday night, Friday morning, 


SUCCESSION. and yeſterday, there fell ſo much rain, that we 
can neither plow for wheat nor harrow it in.—Neighbour R— has 
yet ſowed but a few acres of wheat :—he cannot get upon his fallows. 

How many advantages flow from ſowing wheat on a clover: ley, eſpe- 
cially in a wet country | — The dung is got on in froſt and ſnow, when 
nothing elſe can be done. — The roots and ſeeds of weeds, the grubs 
and inſects are deſtroyed. by the inclemency of the winter, or ga- 
thered by the ſtarving birds. — The manure is impartially imbibed— 
equally incorporated with the plant feeding ſtratum—not huddled in- 


to a rough, porous fallow, in large cakes, fraught with animal and 


vegetable weeds—not buried deep, and ſuffered to eſcape beneath 


the influence of the ſun—nor carried on, when the teams ought to 


be plowing . for, and harrowing- in the ſeed. 


3 I have 
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I have not a neighbour who did not waſte the late fine weather i in 
getting on his dyng; the wet is now ſet in, and ſhould it continue, 
many of them muſt inevitably loſe their wheat ſeed-time. 

But what ſtrikes me moſt, at preſent, a croſs-furrowed clover-ley, 
on the wetteſt ſoil, may be plowed, ſowed, and harrowed in five- 
*bout lands, be the weather ever ſo wet. : 51 

But a Farmer who ſows his wheat on a clover-ley, runs no riſk of 
the weather ; for as ſoon as harveſt is_in, he lands: -up his leys, ſows, 
harrows, and croſs-furrows before the wet weather ſet- in. He need 
never have a grain to ſow at Michaelmas. He has all the autumn 
and winter to prepare for his ſpring-crops—to get on his dung—and 
to carry his clover hay to market in. 


JuLy,,1777. This is very convenient theory ; ; but it is not al- 
ways pra ticable. Clos er- leys, it is true, are {eldom tbo wet, 
but they are ſometimes too dry, to be plowed before Michael- 
mas. This, however, is no diſadvantage to the clover-ley 
Farmer; for his ſpring-corn fallows receive the benefit of the 


dry weather, and his wheat led. time is always ſecure, when the 
autumnal wet ſets in. 


OPENING INTER-FURRROWS, 24 If land be laid- up well, im half- 
rod- ridges, perhaps this is an unneceſſary piece of buſineſs perhaps 
pernicious.— If they lye on a ſufficient acchvity, and that acclivity 
ſtand on à deep croſs-furrow, drained by a good ditch, there is no 
fear of water ſtanding in the furrows for want of opening. 

Thoſe of the wheat at Wood-ſide are ftrewed with clods of all 
ſizes; the foil harrowed very rough, and the largeſt, of courſe, rolled 
into the inter- furrows; yet, during the late rain, there has not a drop 
of water ſtood in chin ; 

The rain which falls on narrow ridges does not form a current in 
each furrow; but ſteals away gently among the clods, till it creeps 


into 
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into the croſs-furrow :—to remove them is therefore unneceſſary. But 
theſe clods by remaining, ſtop the flight of many vęgetative parti- 
cles. each clod acts as a filtre :---to remove them is therefore pernicious . 


7 ̃ ⁰•˙i.. KT 
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Hors. 25. This morning put the four odd horſes 
WoRKiNnG CATTLE, J to the rough round harrows, and the fine 


flat ones, to harrow-in the wheat on the rod-wide beds of Barn- 
field. The land is fo very wet, 1t 1s impoſſible to get upon ic—the 
horſes cannot even draw in the inter-furrows—and had it not been for 
the oxen, I cannot ſee how it is poſſible that we could have covered 
the ſeed in this field, except by hand. They drew up to their bellies 
in quick-ſand—no horſe could have dragged his legs AE * 


muſt have mired-down. 


The leg of a horſe | is largeſt at bottom—and he has not 1 the 


ſuper-incumbent mud, but the ſuper-incumbent air to pull againſt.— 
The leg of an ox is tapering to the toe; —he, therefore, has no weight 


of mud to lift, nor forms a vacuum 2 under his foot. 5 


>. 1 * 8 


8 


DzyosITiNG. 25. Five men have been employed moſt of this 
day in croſs-furrowing H. 1, This field is ſuch a complete level, that 
tho? there is a good croſs-drain at one end, the water ſtood in the inter- 
furrows all the way to the other, —where I was obliged to make a 
another croſs-furrow. 

In evidence of the neceſſity of Ace that.end which lay 
dry was imprintable by the foot ;—while the middle of the ridges at 

the other (where the water did not ſtand above three inches deep) 
were mere puddle, tho' they lay twelve inches above the ſurface of 
the water :—in ſtepping acroſs the furrows, I ſunk at leaſt four inches 


in the luſh, and two or three upon the tops of the ridges. 


L This does not hold good if the land lie nearly level. | . 
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Place the baſe of a ſ agar-loaf, or a cone of ſand in water, and it will 


preſently reach the vertex. Such, perhaps, is the nature of the ridges. 
of a ſandy loam, with a retentive ſub-ſoil.---Perhaps, while a ſpoon- 


ful of water lodges in the furrow, the whole ridge is a puddle.--- 


How obvious then the neceſſity of croſs-furrowing a winter crop? 


” 
r * TOS" 2 


* 


Cross-PLOWING. 25. In the middle of every ſlit of H. 1. the 
water ſtands.---Be the Plowmen ever ſo clever, this will always be 
the caſe in a level field, plowed in gathers and ſlits with a fixed-wriſt 
plow:— Therefore, a Turn- wriſt is obviouſly preferable to a fixed- 
uri, for croſs-plowing. 


WorKING CATTLE. } 25. (See yeſterday). Fine-harrowed the 

Horses. 5 furrows, and opened them (this lies in wide 
flat beds) with the double-plow and two oxen.—The poaching yeſter- 
day. had made it worſe than ever; - they not only worked up to their 
bellies, but ſometimes rolled on to their broad-ſides, yet preſſed for- 
ward with a great deal of compoſure, and not much ſeeming diffi- 
culty.— They do not lift their legs in the perpendicular direction like 
horſes, but draw them out obliquely :—This lightens the preſſure of 
the mud, and admits the air to paſs freely beneath the foot, without 
that ſmacking noiſe which attends the ſtruggling of horſes. 


3 


HaLF-ROD RIDGES. ! 27. Harrowing-in wheat in M. 2. with 
RounD HARROWS. > the round harrows. 
WoRKING CATTLE, j It 1s an equal pleaſure to. ſee the rough 
ones let down the ſeed, as to obſerve the gardenly neatneſs of the beds, 


after they are finiſhed by the fine ones; eſpecially when drawn by 
oxen. 


R IT drove 
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I drove them myſelf for two or three hours. 1 am clear in that we 
have not a horſe that is handier than Brown ;—I am alſo clear in that 


oxen are equal to every department of Ranma _ road-work, ; 
perhaps, excepted. * 18w io Ito 


1 


We have had two teams conſtantly going for two mie wink! 
any caſualty.—They have been kept all the time on the after-graſs, 
and in the common-fields, at a trifling expence. They have worked 
on the gravel of Adſcomb for near a month, yet not one favours a 


foot, though unſhod ; and hep, b have wad been Wien. . by ; two 9, 
the ſmalleſt boys have. 4.0 {i N 
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STUBBLE. 28. This evening, brought home the laſt load of 

LITER. J ſtubble. It is all that was chopt off N?, 1. Nor- 
wood---five acres, at 38. an acre. This can never pay for cutting. 

I ſee, that this year we have chopt eighteen and- a- half acres, off which 
we have carried ſix middling loads. —Eighteen and-a half acres at 3s. 
(no beer) is 21. 158. 6d,—or gs. 3d. a-load. Stubble fit for litter 
may, this year, be worth 108. a-load ;—but there is a great deal of 
difference between buying ſtubble at 108. a- load, and pay ing 108. a 


load for cutting it—eſpecially, perhaps, on ſtiff land, On light land, 
perhaps, it is better off, at any price, than on. On ſtiff land, perbaps, 
it is more valuable on, without the expence of chopping, than off. 

But if litter be wanted, chop ſtubble, at any rate, off any land, | 
in any year, rather than litter with fern. 


4 
- 
— _ 
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SUFFLATION., }F 29. Laſt night, the Suckler, in a great hurry, 
CABBAGES, drove one of the cows out of the ſuckling-houſe 
into the yard, calling out, The cow is ſprung.” She was ſwelled: 
prodigiouſly, and as he ran her about, I perceived that ſhe con- 
tinued to ſwell, till ſhe threw-up a great quantity of phlegm. 


This 
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This ſeemed to eaſe her ;—but preſently ſhe ſwelled more than ever; 
her hide was a perfect drum-head.—I conſidered what to do ;—1 
was reſolved not to ſtab her, ſo long as ſhe kept her legs.—In a mo- 
ment, (whether I gathered the idea from reading, or conver- 
ſation, or reaſon, I am ſtill at a loſs) I conceived that sAlr 
AND WATER would be of ſervice. In leſs than a minute, three or 
four horns of ſtrong brine were poured into her.—She immediately 
run on to the Common, and took a circuit of about a minute : —when 
ſhe came in, 1 fancied that her off. ſide began to ſink.---I poured down 
three or four horns more---ſtill keeping her running.---When one 
man was tired, another relieved him: She preſently began to dung, 
with other obvious ſigns of amendment. I then gave her a little 
more brine, with a ſmall quantity of black pepper in it,-- keeping 
her gently ſtirring.— — She was almoſt tired; - her belly now began to 
ſink on the near ſide,---ſhe breathed more freely,---and ſtaled and 
dunged profuſely. In ten minutes ſhe began to chew her cud. --I 
kept her in the houſe all night,----ſhe ſweat profuſely, and gy 
morning ſhe is perfectly well. 

On examining the matter thrown- up, found it to be phlegm and 
cabbages. ---I was totally at a loſs for the cauſe, before I ſaw this ;--- 
for ſhe had not been in, nor near any clover, or other ſucculent her- 
bage. A ſledge- load of cabbages had been brought into the yard 
for the ſtore-hogs ;z---the cows fell greedily upon them, and this was 
no doubt the effect. 

The ſaving of the cow does pleaſe me more, than the ſimplicity of 
the cure * :---it may be the ſaving of many. I do not attribute ir 
wholly tothe saL T ANDWATER nor wholly to the running but to both. 
With This alone ſhe grew worſe :---That, perhaps, would nor have 
operated ſo quickly, without the exerciſe. The rapidity of the effect 


was aſtoniſhing ;---it could not be five minutes between the firſt doſe, 
and the firſt diſcharge by ſtool. 


* The Writer has fince learnt, that this is not a new, but a well-known remedy. 


R 2 The 
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The doſe was three or four handfuls of ſalt to about three pints 
of water. This was given the two firſt times; the laſt was the ſame 
proportion, with about half an ounce of pepper :---of this ſhe had 
three or four horns. But I believe the firſt cured her, 


» - 


— „ 


Taz WEATHER, 29. Laſt week has been an exception to ) the 
maxim, A rainy Sunday a daggly week;” for a wetter Sunday, 
nar a drier week, has ſeldom 


* 


Fixk ix CHIMNEYS. 30. This morning ; the kitchen-chimney took 
fire. With ſome difficulty and expence it was extinguiſhed. | 
A remarkable circumſtance of neglect attended this chimney.--- 
The upper part had not been ſwept for twenty years :---1t was almoſt 
grown up with oily wood-ſoot, This burnt with ſuch rapidity, that 
1 was apprehenſive ſome wood had taken fire. I never ſaw a Foun- 
dery-chimney blaze out ſo furiouſly, 
In future, in caſe of ſuch an accident---if a blunderbuſs or gun is 
at hand, diſcharge it up the chimney ſmother the fire of the grate 
or hearth with long dung or wet ſtraw (the ſmother will help to extin- 
guiſh the flames). Fix a blanket, rug, &c. well ſoaked in water, before 
the mouth of the chimney, as cloſe as poſſible; ſo that no draught 
of air can get in to feed the fire, If another chimney above or be- 
low opens into the ſame flue, the mouth of it muſt be ſerved in the 
ſame manner ;---or if a ſmoke-hole be on the out- ſide, it muſt be 
ſtopped :---ſhut the doors, and keep going up and down to the 
ſeveral rooms and cloſets adjoining the chimney, till it goes out, or 
make its appearance. If ſome hidden draught of air feed it, and it 
| ſeem dangerous, endeavour to get to the top of the chimney ; ſtop 
it with long dung, or wetted firaw, and keep pouring water thro' it“. On 


This is | by much the moſt effectual means of extinguiſhing | a chimney,---and was 
| the only one which took the leaſt effect on the chimney in point, 
the 


f 
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the dichtet ſomptoms on che inſide (by ſmoak or heat), ſupply oy 
ponee plentifully with water. 

But, perhaps, a fire in a chimney built with any degree of care, 

and which has been clean ſwept within the twelvemonth, is totally 

harmleſs. I ſhould, however, have blamed myſelf exceedingly, 

had I not beſtowed the precautions which I did on a chimney of 

which I was totally 1gnorant,—tho* perhaps they were needleſs. 


Jul v, 1777. The Writer has a ſatisfaction in communicating 
whatever he eſteems to be uszFUL KNOWLEDGE 3. and he hopes 


to be pardoned for publiſhing the foregoing Minute, altho' it is 
not ; peculiarly agricultural. 


— 


Covri N or HOGS. 31. Terrible luck! The coupled hogs 
 FoTuRe MANAGEMENT. f have gone on remarkably well all ſtub. 
HAZ ARD OF FARMING. ble-time.—They were uſually turned 
into a field in the morning, and fetched home in the evening; with- 
out any other attendance. Since the ſtubbles have been done, they 
have run after the acorns.— I was apprehenſive of an accident; and 
they having broke into Mr. R s fields, I ordered them to be 
_ in the yard, and fed with cabbages which are ſpoiling. | 

But there is no dependaiite on ſervants ; they were let out, no further 
care taken of them, ahd two of the beſt found hung in their cou- 
ples this morning.—-At the high rate which lean hogs now ſell at, 
they are worth at leaſt four guineas, 

What is to be done ? I purpoſe putting up five or ſix to fatten, 
and ſelling off the remaining ſhoots as faſt as I can, But what is to 
be done next year? Either rear none, or as many as will repay a 
boy's attendance? Let me calculate---a boy at 5s. a week is 131.--- 
Fifty hogs at 5s. is 12]. 10s, So that an otherwiſe clear profit of 
5 8. a head on ke two hogs will go to pay the WF: We have not 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
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room in the yard for above fifty ae pi ; and five Aigen a- head 
will cut deep in the profit. 


Perhaps, in future, keep two or three open 1 . breed all the year; 
at three months old couple them, and let them run on the Common or 


in ſome other hog - paſture till they be worth 208. a head. -As they reach 
this value, uncouple them. As ſoon as ten are at large, hire a boy to at · 
tend them; give them the ſtubbles, acorns, &c. Sell ſuch as are 


ſaleable in autumn, keep the young Pigs over the year, and breed 
on. R | 

As to the couples, I am clear that hey rather e than hinder 
the growth of the ſhoots. They ſeem to contend and drag each other 
about, on the road; but while they feed, they are quite amicable. This 


obſtinacy, off their feed, prevents their wandering, and preſerves them 
in condition. No hogs can look better, nor can have been reared at 


leſs expence than mine this year, and I am by no means ſick of cou- 


ples: I only blame myſelf for letting hogs of ſo much value run 


chro the woods and hedges with fo little looking- after. And for 
this I cannot blame myſelf, but the ſervant; and who can ne 


againſt the careleſsneſs of ſervant ? avid 


IJ 'am not quite ſatisfied with the preceding beet pe- in fl 
ture, make rearing, not fatting, the object of the hog-proceſs, at leaſt 
while lean hogs hold their preſent prices. Keep three or four breed- 
ing ſows z---rear all their pigs, winter and ſummer ; treat them as 
an objet; give them all the milk that can poſſibly be ſpared; give 
them the damaged and tail barley, peaſe and beans. Buy pollard, 
linſeed and graves, damaged ſugar and molaſſes. On waſh, 'and the 
Common, keep them till harveſt ;---give them the run of the ſtub- 


bles,---plump them up with pep wks and acorns (if ay) and ſend 


them to market. 
Keep 
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Keep them coupled, without conſtant attendance, till the acorns 


begin to fall. Be careful to ſee them at home and well-littered every 


night, and mind as they grow, that the couples be eaſed. | 

. Fifteen ſhoots, at 15s. a- piece, is not equal toa boy at 3 8. a week. 
Our loſs. by couples, even this year, does not nearly amount to half a 
boy's conſtant attendance; beſides, N there is an advantage 
to the hogs by coupling. | 

It is not certain how the two laſt were hung; their fellows had 
dragged : them from the place where it happened; but they were 
found near each other, and J am of opinion that they were both 
hung in the ſame place, between two hurdles. A more ingenious 
trap could hardly be contrived to hang coupled hogs in. The hur- 
dles over-lapt each other about the length of the couples, and were 
faſtened as vival. at the top, but not at the bottom. This was. their 
muce into an 'oaken wood. Perhaps, the maſter-hog forced his way 
between the hurdles; the other, inftead of following (indeed it was 
impoſſible he could), got his head on the outſide, and doing. unable to 


draw back his fellow, was of courſe ſtrangled. The ſurvivor, tired 


with pulling, ictreated, and dragged about the deceaſed. ---Or, perhaps, 
the foremoſt doubled. himſelf, and got thro', and, by ſtruggling, got 
his head on the outſide of the other hurdle ; thus. it became a matter 
of life and death, and the weakeſt of courſe fell :---This gave the 


other an opportunity. of extricating himſelf, and. dragging about his 


dead partner. They were both found within ten yards of theſe hurdles, 
Let this be a leſſon, in future, to beware of hurdle. places. If hurdles 


are found neceflary, mind that they be taſtencd at both uy: and 
bottom. : 


Within 
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Within fifteen- months we have loſt i 
| | . s. d. 
A COW, worth | . ed. OP — | 4 8 9 0 | 
A horſe, - worth | We 179.5 ü 77" he . Toe, 10 0 0 
An ox, worth | =» — 2 ® 29 o o 
Four hogs, worth . * e 


{. 32 10 0 
Beſides loſſes by + weather, and. fifty; other leſſer caſualties. All 
Farmers muſt have ſome z---yet it ſeems unfaſhjonable to talk of the» 
hazard of farming, or make. uſe of the! word loſs in calculations, on: 


agriculture. 


* 


NOVEMBER. 9 3464-1 V0 2840 

| Sownne In RAI. 1. Yeſterday morning ſowed and hid 

wheat, while it rained hard. The plit was freſh, the ſurface as looſe 
a$2 garden, and it was likely for a rainy day. 

There is, I find, an-advantage and a diſadvantage of ſowing i in rain 3 | 
for tho” the ſurface be open, yet the grain does not roll into the cre-· 
vices, but flicks where it falls; and after it had been harrowed, T: 
could ſee many grains uncovered,---fome on the very tops of the 
largeſt clods. But it proved a rainy day, and a very rainy night, --- 
This morning ſcarcely a grain is left uncovered.—Beſides, we may 
not perhaps be able to come even into the inter-furrows of this field 
till a fortnight hence; and then it would have been thrown over Aa 
ſale plit and a gluey r difficult to harro r. 


And, perhaps, it is good management to ſow wheat, in a wet fafon, 
en wet land, while it rains, till the harrows , the ſurface. 


OxEN. 1. There are not many better teams in the pariſh than that 
made of Brown, Duke, Jolly, and Hale ; and very few fo handy. 
1. took 
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1 3 them this morning to draw ſome croſs- furrows- they were eve: 
ry thing one could wiſh. The boy rode the leader---they dragged the 
plow down to her beam, while they worked up to their Knees in mire. 


de —. 


EB THE. 4, 1. Turned out all the odd horſts 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. (Ne one) to live on the rough g graſs 


all the ſta. yards be bpeneck 

The late rains have driven us almoſt from both plow and cart, and 
J appreliend two teams Will be full as much ſtrength as we ſhall want 
till ſpring ſced-time. This will be a ſaving of hay, corn, and at- 
tendance; and hay and oats, this year, are worth ſaving. I hope, too, 
before Chriſtmas, to be able to turn. the ox. team into > the. HOKE * 
47 ene profit 3 js certain profit. IS ods 


Jory, 1777. Wat an old faſhioned maxim this, "for . a new- 

faſhioned Farmer to follow . And yet how diſſonant ſoever it. 

may ſound to the ears of . ſpirited Farmers,“ it is now-and-- 
then applicable to 600D HUSBANDRY. 


reren 


| RenT AND. TAXES. g. At laſt we have finiſhed ſowing» wheat. in 
Barn- Fiel. | | 
If attendance and attention will gain a crop, this field is ſecured. 
I find that the ten acres ſummer-fallowed, and ſown with turnips, 
have coſt fifty teams and eight- men; which at 8 s. and 1.8. 8 d. is 
201. 13s. 4d. Twenty- two buſhels of ſeed, at 3 8. 6d. is 61. 18.— 
Together, 261... e Afr 21. 1 35. 5d. an acre, for labour and 
Fr rom fuch a fallow,. and: ſuch a quantity of turvips ab TAY 
buried in it, there is certainly a proſpect of near three quarters an. 
acre; ſay half a load (two and-a-halt quarters), at 121, — the. 


ſtraw to pay all ſubſequent expences. 13 
N 1 | I was 
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I was hugging myſelf with the apparent profit of this field; not re- 
collecting that there are two years enormous rent and taxes 
31. 12s. 6d. an acre, to come againſt it. This totally abſorbs the 
Profit, and leaves an apparent % of 5 8. 11 d. an acre ; beſides the 

exhauſtion of ſoil ;---for it has had no addition of any kind whatever. 

What is to be gathered from this? That Farming is a bad trade? 
It may be ſuch---but this does not prove it. But it proves that 

RENT AND TAXES RUIN THE FARMERS, . 

For, ſuppoſing the rent to be 38. an acre a-year, with the * 
proportion of taxes there would be an apparent profit of 2 I. 5s. ai 
acre z---at 10 8. an acre, a profit of 11. 11s. 6d,---at 158. a profit of 
198.---at 20 8. a profit of 6s. 6d.—at 255. a bfs of 6s. tat 30 . 
a loſs of 18 8. 6d.---at 40s. a boſs of 21. 8 8. 6d. an acre. 

Thus, while the Farmer at 5 s. an acre, is gaining from a thouſand 
acres 2250 1.---the Farmer at 40s. is Ig 21751. a-year.---And 
yet we are 4old , that the wer to make A | FRET rich! is to raiſe his 
rent !! | 
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REARING OF HOGS. "Ip 5. During 2 laſt eighteen months we 
Cow-KEEPING. have reared forty-five hogs. 5 
4. s. d. 
4 of them are now worth 50 8. each, dne $5: 0 
n e ee eee cots 03, 403 4 0 6 
men nee en 8 1 0 
19 F carried over Z 32 15 © 


In rent and taxes, the Writer includes rent, pariſh-rates, great and ſmall tithes, 
fences, &c. Whatever is a charge on the crop, and 1s neither labour (including hes 
and tear), manure nor ſeed, is rent and {axe 

To expedite the calculations in this Minute, th pound-rates are  ſoppoled at s s, in 
the pound; and the acre-rates at 5 5. an acre, a-year, - 

+ The Writer is not ſo unfortunate as to pay 254+ an acre all-romd, On a = he 


does not ſtand at quite 188. 
3 By more than one. 


1 * V 4+ £ 
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clo 000070 0 


| Wo. £60 
19 Merit . — 32 15 
1 valued lean, at 18s, = DOT as ie 
4 hung, worth at the time = „ 
„„ 40 4 - 2 14 
73 butchered---( worth at "Ie time of ide I I5 
* ſtaggery, (worth when taken) = 10 
6 .., © young: Pigs, worth 108. each 5 — 3 
45 reared to be wort - = ([. 54 18 


What have they coſt? This is difficult to enleulate. 


The large hogs that were fatted, eat the chief of the cabbages 


and turnips of laſt year; for the above were all very {mall or un- 
farrowed when theſe cabbages \ were finiſhed. 


Suppoſe they eat the value of EW - 1 
Bought 8 and 5g buſhels of pollard, at 18. and 18. 6d: © 1 5 
* - ſows and young Pigs had a rene of head-barley | I 10 
— grains, 8 — 13 

2 7 


„e o % > 


| Beſides this, they 10 had the grains of the brew-houſe, the ſkim- 
milk (this year very trifling), the waſh 'of the kitchen, the pollard 

of the bolting-mill, the ſtubbles, the pea-rakings, the acorns; &c.. 

&c, &c. But certainly, forty or fifty hogs, which have conſtantly 
been in the yard all night, and frequently in the day-time, muſt: 
have made dung equal to twice the ſale value of theſe trifles. But 
ſuppoſing it only to ſtand againſtthem, and that their attendance has 
coſt 3. 12's. 6d. (it has not coſt ſo much), there will remain a neat 
colt of 101. and of courſe a neat profit of 441. 18s. ſuppoſing. 
they had all done well. As it is, or had half of them died after 
they had reached theſe values, it would till. be the neat produce: 


Ns + I | Dedu&: 


r a 1 — 
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Dedut the four hung, and the three given away, there is a neat 
profit left of 371. 8 s. or 374 per cent. Ph 
What branch of Farming can equal this in profit! ? Not fackting, 
Iam ſure. And perhaps, in future, let R RARIN G or HOGS, not fuck- 
lung nor rearing of calves, be the object of cow-KEePING. 8 
Perhaps, let each cow make her own calf.— and convert the ſur- 
. plus to butter and hog-waſh. Let rearing of hogs be the end- 
cow-keeping the means: and, rather than ſtint a farrow of pigs, 
ſoll a young ET to a ſuckling-F re or Bac half fat. to the 

butcher. | 5 kk 2 * el 

Have but one end, u A reſt as means. 
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SERVANTS? BEER, 5. This rainy an. calculated the coſt of Far- 
mers ale and ſmall- beer. X 

From five buſhels of malt, I find, are i hag on a par, jw 
four gallons of frong, and eighty of ſmall : This, reckoning the 
ſmall four to one, is ſixty-four gallons of ale. 
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Five buſhels of malt, at 5s. is „ 167 0 
Three pound of hops, ob $688, Gs nn fees $4.21 2007 lie 
Brewing, 2 $,---fire, 1 1 8.— -wear and d tear, 18. Meg 0% 
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Dedus grains 18. + I 8, We lp 


8 gallons at G 9 3 141 10 8 
Not 6 d. a gallon ! not 1 d.: a quart for the ale, nor. 1 d. a gallon 
for ſmall beer !—A rainy Sunday good for ſomething. - 
The laſt brewing, I find, coſts but $6 a . ; but it is \below 
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Tam quite pleaſed to know, that J can gain a man's | heart for | 
;-8ths of a penny ;—nay, oblige him for half a farthing 


JoLy, 1777. The Writer is convinced from this 1 
that it is cheaper to give day-labourers gs. a-week and ſmall 
beer (the common wages of this country), than to give them 
108. and no beer. But, ſo many diſagreeable circumſtances 


attend giving-out beer, he till continues to give them 2d. a day, 
: inſtead of ſmall we 


» 


FALLOWING, n finiſned breaking up B. 4. 

| Beans. l blame myſelf exceedingly for the bad manage- 
ment of this field. Had it been all beans, the crop might have paid 
the contingencies : Had it been all fallow, a crop of wheat might 
have been got next year. The fallow is very friable and clean; — 
the bean · quondal * „as tough as glue, and in ſome places full of 
couch. It would be ridiculous to attempt a wheat-ſeaſon, and the 
beans will not repay even the rent of the whole. I have turned it 
up for the benefit of the froſt, to be croſſed and re- irred for oats 


4 


and graſs- ſeeds in the ſpring. 


What leſſons can be drawn from this an en 1 


Never crop the ridges and fallow the fee wth a four-acre-fleld 
_ 185 5 ts 


A field which 


Here again the Writer was - puzzled for a word (See 13. ae 
wheat, is called a whear-field; and after the crop is off, a wheat- 


is Cropped with 


Hubble. ut what is it after the. ſtubble is chopt off? It would be as ridiculous to 


call it ſtill a abet Hubble, as to call a field out of which beans have been pulled up 
by the roots, a bean-ſtubble. 

He has ranſacked Jobaſon from A to Z, and cannot find any y thing ng is near 
to his purpoſe; except the aukwardly angliciſed Latin adverb guondam. He will not, 


however, condeſcend ſo far as to debaſe his book with ſuch an ungputh Latin word: 
He has therefore reclaimed it by an EnGL1sa termination. 


Us. gt 
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beans: a few planted on that day, were ſcarcely worth drawing for 
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Nor expect a hig dead after tick-beans, tho caref al hoed, 
on a ſoil not zoally.free from root-weeds. 
The 10th of April is quite out of ſeaſon for ſowing Mazagan 


_ 


the hogs. | 


Ene or SEED. 5. Laſt year 4 ſearched the country round for 
ſome ſeed-wheat off a very poor gravel, to ſow on the ſtiff clay of 
Norwood. At laſt I ſucceeded ;—we had a load from a Butcher of 
Wickham.—The ſample was thin, ſhrivelled, and looked as beggarly 
as the ſoil. it grew on. This year a more beautiful ſample cannot be 
ſhewn: its boldneſs and colour ſtrikes every one who ſees it. From 
eighty- four buſhels of head, there was but one buſhel of tail; err 
This a much better ſample than the original ſeed! 

 T apprehend, generally, that a change of ſeed is beneficial to the crop: 
I am convinced, that a poor gravel is a good change for a A clay. 

It ſucceeded very well on the young” _+ of Hither-Field. | But 
wks is a wheat ear. 1 


Cour nns. 9. I wiſh to hit-off a ſimple contrivance, which 
Prows. I will, in ſome degree, anſwer the purpoſe of trench- 
plowing- which will totally hide the ſod, and give a fufficient quan- 
tity of crum, without the additional Dr or the complexity 
of the Trench- plow. 

The Ju- coulter does very well where the ſurface is firm and clean ; 
tir where i it is looſe or. foul, the bumper Kanes before it, and pre 
vents its acting. | 

Yeſterday I bent a coulter, and this morning tried it. It bite 


the graſs. and gives a plenty of crum ; but it increaſes the reſiſtance, 
and unfteadies the plow, 465 


0 Friable mould fre 6 * 1 roots. 
; However, 


—_— 7 
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However, it had by no means a fair trial, nor was it well bent. 
The oat-ſtubble on which it was tried is intended for beans, to be 
.  dibbled in every other ſeam ; it cannot, therefore, lie too ſnug : but 
this coulter breaks the plits, and leaves the ſurface rough and epen. 

It is therefore unfit for beans to be dibbled-in on an oat-ſtubble. But 
1 do not ſee why it ſhould not anſwer for wheat on a clover ley: 
Nothing can be more ſimple ; therefore, nothing can be more worthy . 
of attention. Perhaps, the land- ſide of the plow ſhould alſo be 
angular—or perhaps concave; and give the coulter a flexure to an- 
ſwer it :---but the former would give the moſt crum. 

There is another diſadvantage of a bent coulter on round ridges : 
The rhombic form of the plits makes them difficult to be turned on 
the out- ſides of the ridges: it is therefore beſt adapted to wide, flat 
lands. 

For a wet country, nothing oaks the plain ſwing-plow. Wheels 
indeed, may be uſeful in a dry flat field; but among narrow, high 
ridges, eye are very unhandy. 


SEMI-CULTURE. 9. Sowing and raking the croſs-furrow of H. 1. 
This is not only a gardenly, but a very good job (See 25. Ocr.). 
The wheat was juſt coming up when. this laſt furrow was opened, 
and the tender blades bt ſuffocated $i the pli it, which was 
turned upon them. 

This ſowing and trimming will at once give a freſh ſupply of 
plants, and, by leveling and raking the mould away from the 
trench, prevent its mouldeting into it again by drow or being waſhed 
into it by aer rains. 


* 2 The nette bine to pl 


1 | | Prows. 


Hout lands are laid round with the concave harrows, will draw 
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Prows. I 9. I cannot yet pleaſe myſelf with plowing this 

Plowino. F oat-ſtubble for beans (See yeſterday) : I cannot 
Darts. ] turn it in neat, regular, whole plits By breaking 
up ſo tough laſt ſpring, the old plits are not yet incorporated ; but 
ſeparate from each cker in plowing. This leaves the preſent ones 
too unequal, and the ſurface too rugged, for * beans to 15 dibbled 
in alternate ſeams. 875 ; 

I boriowed a ſtrong Yorkſhire: ſhaped plow of a bettet | 
Valle, in hopes that ſhe would cut it up cleaner : : but her chip--- 
her head---her keel, is too ſhort; ſhe has no fleadineſs, and Will 
not make equal work with che common ſwing⸗ plow of this 
countiy. 
I am in hopes of contriving an Implement, which, after the five- 


drills, or at leaſt lines, to direct the dibblers, inſtead of the ſeams. 
1 hope the crooked rake, with twelye-pennyworth of ere Will 
anſwer my purpoſe. 0 x 

Dibbling in alternate ſeams may be eligible on flat lad, wiki 
a plit of ſeven or eight inches wide can be uniformly carried; but 
where plits of unequal widths are obliged to be taken, perhaps it is 
an ineligible proceſs. Pegs fifteen or ſixteen inches 1 IS an interval 
you wide cavogh for beans. — 


— # # 8 Ly 
31 i ; 1 4 0 
* * — 


. 
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WorKkING CATTLE. |} 10. Ache caſualty ! Another in- 
HAZARD OF FARMING. | 3 of the hazard of F arming! 48 
The ox Hawk ſtrained himſelf laſt ſpring ſeed-time. His tokens 
of pain were the ſame as thoſe of a horſe in the gripes. He kept 
looking toward. his flank,. and beating his belly with his, hind legs. 


For 
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the firſt day or two he voided nothing but a white, viſcous ſlime. 
The Farrier bled and drenched him ſeveral times, but he was three 
months before he could be re-harneſſed. After work ing a few weeks 
he was taken with. a violent ſcouring; but it preſently went off. He 
has not worked ſince (about a month ago); and though he looked 
lank, and ſeemed to be pinched- up, I thought him recovering. 

This morning he was found lying under the hedge, with his four 
legs under him, and his head erect, in the identical poſture of ſleep. 
The man who found him, ſurpriſed that he ſnould ſleep ſo ſound, 
went up to him, and ſhook him by the horn to wake him. He muſt 
have died without a ſtruggle. 

I ſuſpected. that the inteſtine malady had been the cauſe; and on- 
opening him, a quantity of water and excrements were and e 
in his abdomen. The maw and other of the larger members of the 


viſcera were ſearched for the aperture without ſucceſs. It muſt have: 


been in fome of the ſmaller inteſtines. . 


Perhaps, a fracture of ſome veſſel or membrane cauſed-an-inflamma-- 


tion this brought on a corroſion and this perforated the inteſtine. 
In future, Keep a ſtrained ox till. he can be fairly ſold ut 
not longer. 8 ä 


DRILIINO BEANS. 11. (See yeſterday) Took out hd thi blades of: 


the Lance, (See 28. Fes. 1775.) except three on each fide, at ſixteen 
inches apart; the middlemoſt two, . twenty-four inches apart. With 


this and one horſe I drew lines very true, and perfectly diſcriminate. 
I ſent the blades to be played“, in hopes that I ſhall be able to 


draw flutes ſufficiently deep to enable us to drop. the. beans with. one. 
hand, and cover them with the other, going backwards. . 
, Their backs to be cleft open; ſo as, in work, to leave ſmall trenches behind them. 


N Wich. 
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With four hoes fixed in the ſame 1 I mean to hoe the four 
equal intervals, keeping the inter- furrows clean by plowing, and 
a Wuhlte row on the ridge ws hand- hoeing. 


vp > 
x . « o A 
o 4 > 


Cross-FURROWING. 11. I find that ſeventy-five acres of tares and 
wheat, which we have already put in, have coſt nen 18 | 
work—or 21. 16s. 8d.—or 9d. an acre. | 

1 purpoſely ſpared no uſeful expence; ſome. of the fields having 
two, ſome three furrows acroſs them. Wherever I found the water 
ſtand, I applied the plow and ſpade. | 

I purpoſely evaded the idea of expence, till I had not chi cal- 
culation ; and I confeſs I am ſurpriſed to find it ſo low. However, 
to this is to be added the drawing of the furrows with the plow: 

This coſt a team, at leaſt—ſay 9s. 4 d. or 1d. an acre. 

Thus for 10d.% an acre, ſome _ the wetteſt land under heaven | 

(above the level of deep water) is made dry. | 
| Had proper plowing, and 10d.+ an acre been laid out on the For our 
Acres in 1773, the crop of wheat would have been at leaſt 31. an 

acre the better for 1 it. N 


FALLowinG. 13. The lower end of part of Barn-Field (ſowed 
with wheat) is ſtrewed with little tufts of graſs, which ſtill look 
green, and I fam afraid will ſtrike root. The upper end is very 
clean. This had a croſs-harrowing between the third and laſt plow- | 
ing; but the wet ſetting- in, That had not. 


Before the laſt plowing, a ſward was almoſt formed. (It is not 
couch, but a diminutive ſucculent blade, which ſeems to ſhoot ſpon- 


taneouſly 


4 
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taneouſly from the ſoil, wherever it is broken). This proves the 
utility of croſs-harrowing fallows between the plowings. 


„ͤ— 


* 


1 


Two-WHEEL WAGGON, 14, Took a pair of iron-· arms and ſix- inch 


Vvheels from a dung- cart, and put them under the Handy. I may be 
vain, but I am clearly of opinion, that a more perfect Farmer's car- 
riage for a level country cannot be conceived, She hugs a load-and-a- 
half of ſtraw, or a load of hay, cleverly and, with the iron- arms, 
runs much lighter than a waggon. 


I have put-by the waggons till next hay-time; for cheir narrow 
wheels are ill adapted to Croydon Common in winter. 


She is a moſt eligible dung cart, and will carry as much chaff, en- 


vil, &c. as two or three of the common ones. 


I am ſo perfectly pleaſed with my two-wheel waggon, that were I 
providing implements for a Farm of a thouſand acres, in a country 
tolerably level, I would not build a waggon, nor a common dung- cart, 
but two Handies to each team. There would then be no ſhifting from 
cart to waggon, and waggon to cart; no running half-a-mile after a 
dung-cart, while a waggon ſtood by, nor the reverſe ; but the im- 
plement at hand would be ſure to be right, and ſure to be handy. 

I would have them all made on one identical ſcale; ſo that each 


fore-ladder, tail-ladder, head-board, and tail-board, would fit each 


and every carriage. 
A fingle-borſe Handy would be very uſeful. How clever to fetch a few 


truſſes of hay or ſtraw from Adſcomb—a little cavil or chaff from 


Wood-fide—corn-in-chaff from Norwood—or to ſend to un 
by way of an errand- cart! 


Jury, 1777. Notwithſtanding the Writer s partiality for two- 
wheel waggons 1s in ſome degree abated ; and notwithſtanding 
be is convinced that one waggon, and two or three ſmall dung- 


3 carts, 
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carts, are very convenient on a large Farm; he is ſtill very well 
pleaſed with his Handy, and means to give a Drawing of it in 
the DiczsT. The preſent wheels are about ſix inches too low. 


Locks AND KEYS. 17. This rainy day, collected and numbered 
the padlocks and their reſpective keys. On a flate, againſt each No. 
wrote their ſeveral ſtations. Hung the ſlate and the keys on the 
ſame peg ; ſo ſthat any-body who knows I. from II. . the TE 
which opens any door or gate about the Farm, 

Since Michaelmas, the new ſervants have ſpent half their time in 
running about with wrong keys in their pockets. 
Cut the numbers with a file. 


 Oxen And Hor8es. 17. On Wedneſday the ox and the horſe- 
teams, four in each, were plowing together in K. 4. It came up very 

tough :—the bor ſes fretted, and were bathed in ſweat ; . hile the 
oxen, with ſeeming unconcern, chewed their cud, - 


Exnhausriow. 18. I am adjuſting the firſt year's accounts, and 
wiſh to aſcertain the profit or loſs on each crop; bur I am baffled 
with the dungings,—lI am at a loſs to know how much to charge for 
the expenditure of VEGETABLE FOOD on a crop of wheat, beans, or 
barley. 5 

This rainy weather, I have been hunting for a general rule, i 
have found one, which, at preſent, pleaſes me very much. 

To five ſhillings for every field-load of corn or pulſe, add fifteen 
for every quarter of _ and five for every quarter of -any other 


grain; — ; 
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grain; and allow for every ton of "ry whether meadow, mix- 
graſs, clover, or tares, ten ſhillings. 


I have tried it on the perpetual round of Gallor-eropy— . 
corn,—clover,—wheat, and it fits exactly. 

I would not wiſh to lay leſs nor more than twenty jags (about 
thirteen or fourteen loads) of dung or ſtrong compoſt an acre, on 
the ſpring-corn ſtubble z and I ſhould expect ou . land, on 
4 or of years, 
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5 L. Ly 2 d d. 
One load and a half of clover, the firſt cutting ay 
three quarters of a load the ſecond, -< 2 6 


Taz Second YEAR: 
One load and a quarter of wheat, yielding 2+ quarters 2 7 6 


Tue. Tump Year, 7 


One load of peaſe, or beans, yielding 2 quarters : 0 15 0 
Tut Laer: | 
Oneload and a half of oats or barley, yielding adus, 3 8 ©& 


L. 053 10 © 
T wenty Jags at 38s. 6d. a jag (including labour) is FL. 5 10 © 
JoLy, 1777: This is by no means laid down as a certain rule: 
the price of dung, and the crop for which it is put on; the 
6 price of labour, and the quality of the ſoil ;—will make it ever 
various. It is the beught, rather than the rule itſelf, which is 
meant to be publiſhed, It opens a wide field for experiments on 
| manuring. | 

The Mathematics cannot produce more poſitive facts hen 
theſe :— VEGETABLES: EXSHAUST | TAE SOIL ON WHICH THEY 


' GROW Dux REPLENISHBS 1T, But the exact quantity of in- 


9 hauſtion equivalent to a certain quantity of exbaufion, is a 
doctrine little underſtood. 


1 The 
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The Writer has ever ſince calculated by the above rule, with 
ſome trifling alterations; and on the matureſt reflection, he can- 


not make any een to it, as a general rule, raiſed on 
theory. | 


8 — i. 


Fi . 
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Gin, 7: 22. This being a cold | froſty icht and the graſs 
Hos zs. [ almoſt done, took up the oxen for the winter. 
They were turned out to after-graſs the beginning of Auguſt. Un- 
til a little before Michaelmas, they worked inceſſantly, without any 
other food. Since then they have had a little hay night. and- morn- 
ing; but the whole have not eat thirty truſſes, 
It is impoſſible to calculate their expence with certainty, becauſe 
they were generally mixed with other ſtock ; but e one team 
| eat twelve acres (they did no ſuch thing) at 108. 6d. 6 6 0 
| And twenty. four truſſes ofhay (they « eat Wc at 308. 113 4 
HY [1.7 9 4 
From the beginning of Auguſt till now, is near four months. 
| The horſe- team has coſt from 25 to 301. during the ſame time at 
| haſt three t times as much. | 


” 
b 4 — 

— 
* * 


HorsEs. 22. During the laſt fifteen days, five cart- horfes hve 
eaten PO truſſes of hay ; chat! is, about 


Ten truſſes a. team, a- week, at 08s. . 
| Six buſhels of oats, at 2423. 018 © 
| Say for chaff — — NT SE To. Seth wb” ar «3 

| - 


Six ſhillings each working-day, rainy de included. 

To reduce, in future, the expenditure of hay to a certainty, I have 

| allowanced them with hay as well as with corn: I allow each horſe 1+ 
[ . 
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buſhel of oats, and one truſs of hay, a- week, with as much chaff as they 
will eat. The hay is meant merely to rack-up with (to eat in the night 
while the Carter 1s aſleep). I hope by-and-bye to aſcertain the quan- 
tity of chaff, and reduce the keep of cart-horkes: to . (See 
21. Mar. 1776.) 


HARROWIx O. } 23. Yeſterday afternoon the froſt began to 

Wer FARMS. f give. I embraced the opportunity to fine-har- 
Crovxk-LEYS. J row K. 4. but it was ſtill too hard: the harrows 
had not gone ten yards, before one of the tines tore its way out of 
the beam. | | | 

Remember, in future, —a flight froſt prevents awving j—A very 
light one, fine-harrowing. 

This morning the froſt is entirely gone. Tried it again.— The 
ſurface is now perfect bird-lime it will not part from the har: 
rows, the man and horſe working up to their knees in dirt. O! the 
joys of farming! in a a dirty country without the aſſiſtance of clover- 
leys. F 175 po | 

Neighbour | — has now a large field of dunged ſummer-fal- 
low lying in a ſtate of abſolute mortar ;—and Neighbour not 
much better. The Farmer who ſows a handful of "hae. in a ſtiff, 
wet ſoil, after the middle of October, in a dripping autumn, ought 
to be ſmothered in a dunged ſummer-fallow. 

But how can he guard againſt the elements, even ſo 7 as Sep. 
tember? By N large Ry of clover-leys. 


— _ 


STraw-Hav. : 23. (See 14. Sepr.) Though it took a very kind 
heat, it cuts out as white and as duſty as a orift- ſack. It had. 
too much water-wet in it the ſap was not ſtrong enough to drive 


it 
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it out; but it was ſtrong _— to make the firaw as brown 
as a nut. 

In future, —If poſſible, mix it nie; ful of ſap, but pos: 
free from water-wet. | 
| However, mouldy as i is, the cows eat it very greedily; but the 

duſt ſeems to be troubleſome to them. To- day, took a jag of it to 
the barn, and thraſhed it. —This breaks the cakes, and rids it from a 
great part of the duſt. 
27. The cows could noteat thebeſt meadaw-hay wick more e 
. than they do that which is thraſhed. They do not waſte a ſtraw of it. 
' Gaveſome of it to the oxen.— I think they eat it as greedily and | 
as Clean as they do very good e hay here is 
no obvious difference. 

In future. let nothing but abſolute neceſſity, or Jownrlght pegs; 
gence, prevent me from collecting at leaſt twenty load of ſtraw-hay. 
This winter I am afraid the ſtraw will run ſhort. Perhaps, buy ſome- 

of the Tithe-man to ſave it with z or perhaps, thraſh out ſome early 
-oats of next year for the ſecond cut of clover.—lIt is converting 15 8. 
worth of ſtraw into 50 8. of hay; beſides, n . the ſecond. 

cut from the dung- hill. | | 5 


Cuaxr-currzR. 27. Till now, I have employed an itinerant: 
Chaff. cutter, at 18. the quarter of ſixteen ftriken-buſhels. He 
would cut about four quarters a- da. 

I have two men in the houſe, this year, who can cut chaff; and 

have provided a chaff-box to fill up Vacant Hours and rainy days 3. 

and, perhaps, to cut it cheaper. 


Ox8v.. 
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Oxzw. 27. It is very remarkable, that while they worked on a 
ſnarp gravel, in the midſt of a hot, bur ning ſummer, their feet ſtood 
exceedingly well; but now that they work in a wet country, in wet 
weather, they are Gere tender; and a froſt, or a | ming road 
is drath-to tbem. 5 xt +15 : 

Perhaps, the heat whe wagt bandessd their A 125 made 
them permanent the wet ſoftened, and rendered them abrada- 
ble. Their fore-feet are worn · to the very quick. | #1 


Asin caſe nr froſts we ſhall want them at CON ad them 
befere..> "nin, r Ad- bil „ 


Tbis was Sil without caſting them: One man Wade r by 


the ring, while a boy ſuſpended the foot-by a n thrown acroſs a 


cart- ſaddle, to noms mung his back. 


by \ 0 , - — 
\ - Fo *; * 3 1 wy . . 
i — 
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8 SES © 5 — Dll SH; 15 | 
Portazors. .. 130. An acre and three quarters has pro- 


TRENCH- PLOWING., .duced this year only eighty-five.. buſhels of 
potatoes, not fifty buſhels an acre, The foil was turnips drawn, 


and trench- plowed without dung. 
I was in hopes that = ye wi _ bringing, up freſb mould 


(allowed to be affected by potatoes), would have given a greater pro- 
duce; but ans and Aung ing, J. finds a are very ren 


things. 1 2957 147 — OY THEO 111 2 1 (2 


Perhaps, generally Ten miles From 1 toum = from water- 


carriage, potatoes are ng t worth planting, as a crop. A few eu are ne- | 


1950 for che kitchens; and uſeful for che hogs z eke denn 
in a comppſtefallow for wheat, the 


rize the ee the dung and anſwer very well. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE:! 
4 DECEMBER, 1775. | 


-Oxng. | Nin 14 Laſt weel Jaliy, one of the team, 
Hozses. was taken with a violent ſcouring. The 
HAZ ARD OF FARMING. 15 Farrier has drenched and bled way, but 


-SELF-ATTENTION, 5] he: does not recover. W 
SERVANTS. 3 the NG ng of working- i 
cattle within nine e pts i! 1 705 A a eee 
An ox ſtrained  < + = + died. We r 
An ox lamed |<, flaid- 75 a month. 
1. An ox blowed „ died PI. 16 It 3 14 
A bull ſurfeiteel <« - m a forright.": 
A bull had the red water wha . three weeks, 
An ox ſcours '- = _ = }@biods) HW dan 
In the ſame ſpace of time ewe have hal 
A horſe tined - - died. 
A horſe ting 5 = laid-by a month. 
A hotſe lamed i in the _ has uſeleſs, (came round. 3 


A horſe © 1 8 by went blind. 


n old tote - © ut 18 5 Wed of "ine 
Within fifteen months, Hen. 
A cow died of the red water.  ' "of = ws "4+ 1 
A cow now ſcours—her life doubtful. bY! IN Us 2d c 
Two large hogs hung, thro' mere at wa wwd ; 
Thirty acres of barley, nr ou. cent. worſe fo the weather, e. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &. nn e 


What a collection of hagard evidences of the bart if Furting fe? 
But ſurely they can never be the ordinary caſualties of Agriculture; 
chey muſt arms n extraordinarily bed. ucts or r from bad ma- 
nagement. 52 "$5 Age 4 L SLES 
Let me endeavour to trace back their cauſes z and, if pollible, raiſe 


Were OF FUTURE MANAGEMENT, 4 


— * as. © 


"g 


The 


M dig" TES OF AGRICUL TVUR E. 
'D-ECEMBER, 1775. 


The firained: *. This was done i in Norwood-F ields.—The two ox 
teams were hunting a fallow,—l remember I went up to them in the 
middle of the day Alt was very hot. This ox lelled the tongue a good 
deal; — he was in the weaker team. I ordered the Plowman to go 
gently, and to bring home his plow at night; for I ſaw that it was. 
too ſtrong work for them. He brought home his plow, with-the ox: 
in the condition mentioned the 10th-of Novem : But whether he 
obeyed me in the other inſtance or not, I am doubtful; I rather think 
the ox was purpoſely over-drove; for oxen were then quite 4 nerv 
klick: But this is preſumptive evidence only. 

What is to be learnt from this:? 

A young, dender ox, not in exerciſe, may be wicked too ard. f in: 
a cloſe field, on a hot day. . 

A ſulky cruel ſervant 1 is dangerous. 


Perhaps, an ox in collar can exert his Arength m more than in yoke. 


The lame ox. This was cauſed by a piece. of flint getting between 
his claws, and inſinuating itſelf into his foot. 


Perhaps, in future, - pick their feet every night. 


The inflated er. (See the Minute of the 17th of Aucusr. T This 
was evidently, the careleſſneſs of the. Carter. 


Memorandum. A THINKING SERVANT is very valuable; but rarely 0 
to be met with. 


The ſurfeited bull. This probably x was i cauſed. by over-heating him. 55 
the firſt day he was harnaſſed. | 


In future, —Uſe them gently, and belle them! in by degrees. | 
The bull in the red water. He was taken in time, and eaſily cured- 


The ox. which: ſcours. I am totally. at a laſs for the cauſe;—His food . 
of late has been very goad clover-and-rye-graſs. hay. He has not 
worked harder than the reſt of the. team (which look, and are very 
well), for he was always a ſlug. I am apprehenſive that he was ſold 
as an ailing ox: His ſkin and coat were never kind ;—and I recollect 
| ; > + + -- 


MINUTES. Or AGRICULTURE. 
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his frequently moaning, while he was in the houſe er yet 
he never refuſed his meat, and warked goler abi. 


Out of the four Glouceſterſhire,vxen, zue of them ace remarkably 
plains. and, Wis.is diatbieds min 24 tho ob OE. of 41; trols" 


19 


4 l 


In future, Never truſt to a dealer to way in ren. 
The two horſes tined. The cauſe whs che een, 08 Quoter, 
and the viciouſneſs of one of the horſes. - r ? | 
Memorandum. ane is not an Sade againd 9 \bat 


| vicious horſe may be fold, + -+wvotb-220 ue NQUIG NP XO 3747 


The lame horſe. This was a vivndy in the hip, by nen, 2 
out of a pond, and the cauſe, ten to one rareleſſneſz. oe 366i Fo 


The borfe which went blind. The cauſe ſeemed th be in Nature, 


tl * H | oth * 
Every means was taken to prevent t the bad effekt. 1 : oy 4 
SO. 1:15 434853.) 41 41 TY 


The borſe which died of age. Upwards of thirty years old. 4 


The cow which died of the red water. Being totally vnacquainted 
with the natute of the diſeaſe or the. remedy, I left the management 
entirely to the cow-leech ; through. whoſe  careleJneſ, rather than miſ- 
management, I believe ſhe ſuffered. 

I have never ſince left the care of a ſick or lame btute wholly to 
the Leech, or Farrier ; for, tho! I have not adminiſtered, I have 
attended the adminiſtrations and have ſeen that the patient v was 
not negleQed. N Yora ae 


"The cow which ſtours. 1 conjectute, tha the diſorder was cavſed 
by the quickneſs of tranſition from the low feed of the war: to 
the rich ſucculent after-graſs. 

In future, —Raiſe them from the ene i to richer feed by din, 
Perhaps, turn them into the after- graſs, as ſoon as the m__ is out of 
the field, - before the bite is got too long. 15 vt 

Tate in eee n two gu ineas for a ſrourng Fora 


* 4 14 o 
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The hogs wwbich were kung. 1 blame myſelf more in this inſtance, 
than in all the reſt. Not for coupling hogs, generally; but for 
ſuffering hogs, of their value, to remain in couples in acorntime. 
But 1 have the pleaſure of reflecting, that my motive was good 
neighbourhood ; for Neighbour — gave me to underſtand, that 
they were unwelcome gueſts in a field of his turnips. ' I therefore 
kept them in couples, tho? in the yard, to guard againſt that carele- 
neſs of ſervants, which was the immediate cauſe of their _— 

In future, — Be the conſequence what it may, clip-mark and un- 
couple ſuch as remain unſold, when the acorns begin to fall. 

e barley. Had the ſeed been got into the ground three weeks or 
a month ſooner, the dry weather would not have hurt it ſo much, 
and it might have been carried before the wet ſet-in: But would it 
not have been truly ridiculous to have miſſed ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of getting the land clean, in expeftution of ſuch a dry ſummer 
and wet harveſt as may never happen again? The ſoil received a tiltk 
equal to a ſummer-fallow its face now fhews the good effect: and 
were the ſame cireumſtances to happen again I ſhould moſt certainly 
act in the ſame manner, and expect a tolerable fum mer, and tolerable 
harveſt, -and, of courſe, get in my barley in tolerable tine. 5 

This article muſt therefore go to WE fide of bad-luck, not to that 
of bad management. 

Thus, of fixteen caſualties, ſeven rü in Nature, (without 
any apparent factitious cauſe) and nine in poſitive or . 
n 5. Does not this prove, 

THE HAZARD OF FARMING, EC 

Tur NECESSITY OF SELF-ATTENTSON, 
Ap THE VALUE OF CAREFUL SERVANTS ? 
3 1777. The Reader may be well aſſured, that it cannot be 
pleaſing to expoſe the above diſagreeable facts. The Writer, how- 
| — ſhould have blamed himſelf exceedingly, had he concealed 


them. 


7 
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them. The inferences drawn, he flatters himſelf, may ſerve as 
hints to the inexperienced Agriculturiſt, and the facts themſclves 
| be uſeful to the induſtrious Farmer ;—by convincing the rack- 
rent Gentlemen of landed property, that there is bezatd of 


. eee as well as of play, and that ill-luck is not en at 
II bite's or N ecumarket. 


 PLOWMANSHIP. ! 5. I began to double the high five- bout lands 
DeyosrTiNG. Jof L. 1. as I had done thoſe of F. 2. (See 21. 
| See.) inagining it impoſſible to lay the field ſufficiently dry by fitting 
them—or, which is the ſame thing, by beginning to gather in the 
preſent inter-furrow : But, on trial, I found myſelf miſtaken; and 
tho? it requires ſome plowmanſhip to lay them rougd, I was b 
enough to hit on the right method the firſt trial. 

I he firſt plit, 1 plow about five inches thick, il it into ry 
old inter- furrow*; z the ſecond - ſeven or eight inches thick, burying 
the firſt, without ſuffering the ſecond to. fall-over into the firſt- made 
plow-furrow +; the third, — nine or ten inches, hiding the mane of. 

the ſecond, and forming a feed. ſeam between the creſts of the ſeconld 
and third; 1 the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh nine or ten inches | 
ſquare, with a heel plate, fixed about ſix inches above the wriſt of, 
the. plow; the eighth and ningh—ſeven or eight inches thick, and 
ien or eleven wide, or according to the width of the land. The 
ninth 1 is the laſt plit of the firſt land; but every ſucceeding land has. 
a tenth—a ſub-ſoil plit a crum- -furrew which forms the new inter- 
furrow ; this is fetcht- up four or fiye inches below the bottom of the 


outſide. plow-fprrow of the preceding land, herrin ahand's-breadth be- 


' * The thickneſs of the firſt plit ought to be regulated by the depth of, * old 


inter- furrow. 


'4 "The creſt of this plit forms the crown of the land, \ 
| | teen. 
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tween the edge of the inter- furrow, and the outſide-plit; as a footing to 

* latter, to prevent its being torn into the former by the harrow. 

Jury, 1777. The Plowman who can make and reverſe half-rod 

beds with propriety and neatneſs (theſe are hardly ſeparable) 
is invaluable, on a wet retentive ſoil; for there is not one in 
ten—not one in twenty, equal to the taſk, 

The Writer does not wiſh to ſee even wet land laid- up in ſhars 
ridges ; but he would always have the crown ſome inches high- 
er than the firts ;—the face of the land forming exadtly an 

arch of a large circle: and at the ſame time to ſee the inter- 
furrows, formed out of the ſub-ſoil, ſome inches below the ſub. 
ſurface. For be the beds ever ſo truly convex, they will, du- 
ring rain, abſorb a much greater quantity of water than is 
. neceflary for the purpoſes of vegetation; and if the inter- 
furrovs are not deeper than the plow-furrows, the plits muſt be 
bedded in a puddle during winter, and the roots of the corn be 
conſequently chilled, On the contrary, if the inter-furrows are 
lower than the ſub-ſurface, the ſuperfluous water has always an 
open receptacle to fly 2 and the vegetative ſtratum will ever ve 
left ſufficiently dry. 

But if the vegetative ſtratum can be kept fufficiently dry by 
the means of deep inter-furrows, why ſo nice about the con- 
vexity of the ſurface? Becauſe, if the ſurface abound with lank 
places, or even be quite flat, water will ſtand during heavy 
rains.—Wherever water ſtands on looſe mould, a puddle is 

formed. —Every puddle is reduced to a cruſt, as ſoon as its 
moiſture is dried up: and a baked ſurface, of a tenacious ſoil; 
is certain injury to the crops. On the contrary, if the ſurface 
be made ſufficiently acclivous to ſhoot off heavy ſhowers quick 
wo to ae its being pudulel, it t will ever remain light, 
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MIN UT ES OF A GRI CULTURE; 
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kind, and porous, and be, of courſe, ever genial to thoſe ſu- 
perficial ramifications, which the roots of wheat (at leaſt) are 
faid to make after the ears are formed. | 
The Writer owns himſelf heartily tired with endeayouring 
to make this Minute and Obſervation intelligible: he hopes, 
however, that the Reader will be leſs impatient z for, perhaps, 
there is not a more important part of. aration, than that Of accli- 
vating a retentive ſoil. 


CHAFF-HOUSE, 7. One or r the other of the Hime, barung has per- 
petually been taken up with the chaff-cutter, or his materials. To 
prevent this inconveniency in future, I have converted a ſtraw-hovel 
into a chaff-houſe, with binns and other conveniencies. To-day is 
the firſt opening of it. It pleaſes me very much indeed—and the 
barn-floors will be e free en wanted. 

8 ha 75 (See 23. 8 ) 1 wiſhed ae the foul pare to 
the froſt, in order to get it as clean as the reſt of the field, in the 
rings: 

On Tueſday laſt, I wk a 1 into the field (anderermined how 
to proceed) to find out a method of expoſing i it to my mind. I began 15 
to plow it in *bouts,—to lay two plits back to- back, perfectly cover- 
ing the unſtirred interval. This laid it in very high ridglits with 
deep trenches, and fully anſwered my. purpoſe. But the horſes. were 
obliged to draw on the land to be plowed, and the ſoil was too poachy 
for them to draw there with comfort; beſides, the field is already in 
ridges, and their outſides are difficult co plow in this manner. 

Therefore, inſtead of plowing i it in. d of , I vu 
thus: 

I gave the plow all the Iand 1 could, and dropped the "ry air of 
glits. ſhort of the old inter-furrows; in which inter-furrows, the 


horſes 
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horſes drew. The ſecond Pair, in the ſame manner, I dropt ſhort of 
the plow-furrows of the firſt 1 70 and . continued till the rod- 5 
ridge was it out. | 

The plow extifed a width of about Abdel lt, about "MI" 


of which ſhe turned upon a halt of fix or eight; ſo that altho* bur 
a part of the ſoil is ſtirred, not a green — en on | 
mould and roots are ſeen.) , 

I obſerved thatthe more exactly the hy lie upon ** balks, the greater 


quantity of ſurface is given, and the more it expoſes the edges of them 
both; but it leaves the plits whole, glazed, and unporous : whereas, 


by leaving the balk ſomething narrower, and letting the edge of. the 
plit over-hang the preceding plow-furrow, the inverted ſod is ſhivered 


into ten thouſand pieces. The roots are of courſe rr dag and 
effectually expoſed ta the inclemency of the winter. 


. Altho' this method of plowing is entirely new to me, I was pre- 
ſently convinced, that it is. not original; for I had not gone two *bouts 
before. the Plowman, . with a ſcratch of the head, ann a patriotic 
grin, told me, that it is bis country- method of plowing, and calls it 
raftering (1 ſuppoſe from its giving an appearance ſimilar to that of an 
uncovered roof); but Zalking is moſt expreſlive of the act, and expoſing 


of the intention; but as e are different _ of expoſing, I have 
named this, BaLKNG.. 2112 


JuLy, 1797. The old inter · furrows Sight not to be left c open; : 
but be filled by two plits laid one-upon-the-other; and the 
beaſts of. draught ought, if een to draw double. 
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Bean-FLUTE. 3. (See the FRAY | 1 began to rough, and 
to- day to e the lands; and the bean- flute (See 11. Wor.) 
being finiſhed, tried to draw the channels. 


1 3 The 


a 
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The foil harrows as fine as a garden ; FR being neither wet nor 
dry, the ſplayed coulters do not work to my wiſh ; the mould is 
moiſt enough to ſtick to them, but not wet enough to ſlide abs The 
firſt ſhower of rain will, I hope, r remove this . wool 


. 1 3 . 
FS - * % 


SAw-HORSE. | 9. Little deasebenase are ſometimes great conve- 
 niences.—Wood to be burnt in a ſtove ſhould be cut into ſhort 
lengths, ' and the common ſaw-horſe makes the en. In it a tedi- 
ous labour-conſuming piece of buſineſss. 

To-day I thought of, and a jobbing Carpenter pretty 5 bar: toge- 
ther, one which ſhortens the work, and 1 n the 2 
bour ende 8 8 

It ſtands perfectly firm; and the) piece to be cut les ill wiki 
holding.—The ſaw always paſſes freely; for the ſaw-carf, inſtead of 
binding, is always kept gaping, till the parts ſeparate, and by their 
own weight fall on oppoſite ſides of the horſe. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe (but I may not be a judge) that it has ſimplicity 
and utility enough in * to recommend ſelf to almoſt e branch | 
of workers in wood. # SUPPL EH eee M7 

The common tottering croſs- cut ſaw-horſe Kut" two men to 
hold the piece, to make ir equally as firm as this. Nor can twenty 
men prevent a ſhort piece from binding the N without a wedge. 
The piece to be cut, is fixed in two ſeconds... 11 


JoLy, 1777. It i is the Writer's ambition to communicate USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE z he will therefore give a Drawing of this petty 
IMPLEMENT in the Diese 


Oxzu. 17. Brown has been lame with the ulcers between the 
e attended with a flight hide · bound. The Farrier bled and 
drenched 
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drehe him.—He has had three or four holidays, and i is well. 

Duke's hide is harſh, and he loſes fleſh. 
This morning began to drench each ox with a handful of com- 

mon ſalt diſſolved in a pint of water, and intend to repeat it, well 


or ill, every Sunday morning, faſting. I am in hopes that ms. will 
civatiſe them, and _ them healthy. pho 


Jury, 1777. This was continued for ſome time; but there was 
5 trouble attending i it, and the men left it off by degrees. The 
© bullocks, howeyer, kept very healthy the remainder of the win- 
ter, and during ſpring- ſeed. time, —In May they were ſent 
down to. the ſalt-marſhes, which gave them ſuch a thorough 


0 


| cleanſing, they ye not been foul ſince. 


— 


—— 
2 


N 


Oran. 18. The froſt. i opt, the aloe We have not fillers for 
more than one team at dung cart: another horſe-team would there- 


fore eat hay and corn, and ſtand idle in the ſtable, and the Carters 
go to ſleep in the hay- loft. But the ox-team has been all day in the 


ſtraw-yard, and the Plowman and Carter done each of them a r. 8 


work. i, this! is an 1 advantage of OXEN. 


. 1 
* 5 F4 
| + 
2 4. 


[CanT-Horyge CHAFF, 18. Five cart. port in fourtcen days, have 


0 about ten quarters of chaff (wheat, barley, and cut). Juſt one- 
quarter a horſe, or four a-team a-week. I now only want the va- 


luc of a quarter of 1 to aſcertain the groſs charge of cart-horſe | 
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FarMs. 21, The! e of Aifcomb Hs "oY is as 3 


as middling hay, ſo fine and full of herbage (grown on the ley of 


the Twenty Acres). At home, we, have nothing but bad barley- 


„ ˙· 3 2 5 ſtraw, 
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ſtraw, or the us of . wheat-ſtraw ; yet it is bobsesiente-indesd 
| neceſſary—that the milch-cows and oxen ſhould. be near home; and 
that the young ſtock and dry cows ſhould be at Adſcomb. But 
Home and Adſcomb are two diſtin& eftates, and, by the: * we 
cannot remove the ſtraw from one to the other. 5 
This is a very great diſadvantage of holding diſtin Fa arms 4 
different Landlords. The Home-Farm not being large, we are 
often in want of litter, while heaps of ſtraw are rotting elſewhere. 
But worſe - we cannot afford to ſave a ſufficient quantity of barley 
or oat-ſtraw for ſtraw-hay, and at home it muſt be conſumed. Such 
are the inconveniencies of a ſtraggling, patched farm! . 
The advantages of a compact, ring- -fence Farm are innumerable : : 
It is managed with ten per cent. leſs expence, and fifty per cent. leſs 
trouble. I would ſooner manage a thouſand acres in one entire con- 
venient Farm, than a roo pope piece of patchwork, of leſs than 


| 3? 1,7. 201657 I [74 
_ hundred. ee! (+ oy 
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Oxkx. 21. ( Ste 22. Nov.) From chat time A che r5th of 
December twenty-three days - the Ox-carter had ſixty- five truſs of 
hay. But he had ſix oxen to feed with it two days and nights; 
and five, two days and nights more; befides an odd horſe at different 
times: therefore, the team of four oxen did not eat more than wind 
truſs 1 in twenty-three days, or two truſs and 5-8ths a-day. |. 445 

It was good clover-and-rye-graſs hay, worth from 30. to 553. 
in London ; but at Home, 48s. is a very good ae for it, this N 5 
On a par, 458. is the value of it. 7 

Thus the groſs charge of a team of oxen eating hay, and working 


rr 


every day, is on a par of years 22 8. 6 d. a- week. 


*z 


But ſurely four oxen eating half a load of hay, will make. 1 near a 
load of dung a-week. A load of dung at Home is worth from 5 to 


Nen 


755 6d. But fay 2 of a load, at 65. Is 48. 6d. 
W 
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T herefore, the neat oft of 2 team of workitg-cattle, during the 
fix winter-months, is s eighteen-ſhillings a- week, or three ſhillings each 


working day. 
If this is not the ruth, I am of opinion it is very near it. 


£3 3 


Oxen. 21. (See 27. Nov. ) Shod weis ne ins Zebind. 
Caſt them. I am convinced it is neceſſary to ſhoe oxen which work 
conſtantly ; their hoofs are worn 11 thin, 'tis aer to ſhoe them. 


. ; 
41 
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IMPLEMENTS. 26. After the ſeed· Meat was in the ground, 1 

began to make out a liſt of Implements. I have now completed i it— 

collected them together—adj uſted them for the winter—and called a 
them all over. I find it ſo convenient, that I mean to repeat it twice 

a- year, in future; once after wheat, and again after barley ſeed- 

time; in or about November and May. e 


a 20 FH E . | 
CARRIAOEVS and their i Tackle Prows 1 Tackle. 


2 Waggon T Trenching-plow, - * 4 
1 Handy, Me 1 Break-up plow, 8 
4 Dung-carts, Ng WI Ee: © ALY 


4 Dung-forks. 2 Single wheels 
2 Dung drags, 3 Whip-rein plows, HED 
1 Shooting- bat. 2 @ Spare-ſhares, © © 
1 Dung, or WING 15 2 Double- plows, 5 
1 Sowing - cart. 1 Sub- plow, 

2 Harrow- ſledges, Coulters, 

2 Plow-ſledges, 1 1: Spare-copſe, - 

3 Pair of ropes,  _ 3 Plow-hatchets, 
11 77K and ae WE obs. | 


+» ax: 
I * 


Rol IMs, 
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7 Iron trace whippins, 


; . RoLLERS, &c. 
I 1 Spiky „ PEE 
1 Double plain roller, mY 
1 Single plain roller, 

3 Surfaces. 


Rats. 
I Round horſe-rake, 
1 F lat horſe-rake, wick '. | 
2 Hand-rakes. 


HARRO-.-Ve. 


1 Pair of round rough harrows, 


1 Pair of flat rough harrows, 


1 Pair of round fine harrows, | 


x Pair of flat fine harrows, - 


3 Pair -of c common horſe-harrows, 
1 Pair of man-harrows. - 


DxiLLs, &c. 
Ducket's draw-drill, 
New drill, 


be flute (ke rakes). 


18 1611 


Hoes. 


_ 


1 Berkſhire ſhim and wheel, | 
x Horſe- hoe, 


. 4 Drag-hoes, 


2 Hand-hoes 
Wurppixs. 


2 Setts of hempen trace ditto, 


Or lances, or flutes, or b room. 
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20 Bridles, 31 

bet” 4 Ox-collars, 

4 _ 5 a Horſe-collars, | 
10 Pair horſe-hames, . 


4 Breechings, 


13 Back-bands, cruppers, bp 
of Pair of hempen harneſs. 


5 Pair of hempen-traces, © * 


5 Single hempen trace whippins 
I Double-chained | whippin. 
Haxness. 


4 Pair of tugs, FR 
5 Cart-ſaddles and cruppers 


4 Pair of plow-traces, 
12 Pair of long-traces, 


ſtraps and pipes, 
| hames,, 


3x Pair of whip-reins. 
* | STABLE-TACKLE, 
8 Hempen halters, 


4: Bruſhes, -.--... 25; ane 
1 Ox noſe-hook, _ 
3 Whips, 
2 Chaff-baſkets,: - ae 
1 Chafff bor, nm 5 ES 5 
2 Chaſf-feves. 52-90. 1 
F 1ELD-TACKLE. [£7 
I Sithe, 24s | 


960.5 
9 > % . 
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9 Shott-forks, 2 Buſhels, 

8 Hay-rakes, 2 Shoals, 
1 Drag hay-rake, 2 Shovels, 
2 Corn-forks, 32- Sacks, 


3 Pitching-prongs. 


1 Sack truck. 
STACK-TACKLE, 

3 Ladders, 

2 Sail-cloths, 

1 Mow-cutter, 

1 Pair of ſteel-yards. 


Sup TOOLS, 
: 1 Pick-axe, 
I Fold. pitcher, 
I qIron-ſhovel, 
1 Yard-ſcraper, 


— 


BARN-TACKLE, 


; 2 Scoops, | 
2 Flails, | 6 Couching-baſkets, - 
"RY Wooden riddles, 4 Iron wedpes, 


1 Wire riddle, 1 Wedge · beetle, 


2 Sail fans, A ſet of carpenter's tools, 
1 Wicker fan, | Sundry ſmiths, coopers, col- 
2 Skreens, Har-makers, and bricklayers 
3 Wire ſieves, ; tees, n | 


Perhaps there are many petty implements of agriculture "which 
are improveable ; and tho' the improvements may be petty, yet when 
an implement is in making, it had better be made well than ill. 
Some time ago I hit off a PLOW-wRHITrIx, which pleaſes me bet- 


ter than any I have ſeen; becauſe it is ſtrong, light, durable, and 
fit for any plow or harrow, 


A PLOW HATCHET, too, 1 thought of, is much preferable to the 
common hammer, 


A LARGE ROE I find uſeful for cleaning the yard, and very uſeful 
for opening croſs-furrows®. 


See IMPLEMENTS, in the Di1cesT. 


1. JANUARY, 


Am, ERA. 196, - - 


— 2 n 
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paſture and meadow land ' neceſſary to ſtock. | 7 
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SUR-DRAINING. © 1. The new leys, and meadows of Wood fide 
lie very flat; the water has lately covered the graſs in many places, 
This morning took a plow; and drew furrows through the lanks and - 
hollows in which it ſtqed;:making out- lets into the ditches. \ - © 

Perhaps, the graſs will come ſweeter and earlier in the ſpring, and 
the cattle. {OPENS to feed later, and ſooner, en renn 
the ſoil. | „ e eq 


4 


Bwttes or FARMS.. 8. Fan a F arm thould be aw | 


agreeable to the nature of the ſoils, if various. EA 


Arable land ſhould lie in large, regular, rectilinear fields: 

The ſize of the fields ſhould be as that of the Farm. 

The Farm-houſe ſhould. be near the Farm-yard'; the F am ae 
near the Barns; and the Barns near the centre of the arable land. | 

Manure is neceſſary to agriculture ; ſtock neceſſary to manure 


aw 


A ſuit of paſturing paddocks are convenient about Home: ara - 


ble: land ſhould be near the Barns and F arm. yard. Meadows, wood. 
lands, and ſheep-walks may lie at a diſtance, with leſs incon- 


veniency. 
Fences are expenſive incumbrances on a Farm. 


Therefore—Had I a thouſand acres of uniform ſail, equally kind for 
graſs or corn, lying on a level, within a ring-fence; to divide and 
lay-out into a Farm, with convenient erections; 3 1 would proceed 
thus: ; is, Ea 
Within the irregular figure, I would endeavour to inſcribe a ſquare 
or parallelogram, containing about four-fifths of the whole (were 
it 1000, or were it but 100 acres). In the center of this I would 
erect, and round the erections, lay four paddockss. 


* See Fal us, in the DI0Esr. 


The 
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The margins would convert into wood and grals- land: : The 
gun area into four arable fields: The Paddocks into paſture and 
Garden-ground. 

The creeks 40d Eregvlarieies of the margins 1 would bebce golf 
plow, and fow with the ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs, leaving them to be 
nurſed by Nature and ſtrong fences. The graſs- land would be ſheep- 
walk and hay- meadow, alternately. The arable, in four diviſions, | 
would, in perpetual uniform ſucceſſion, receive the four ſtages of the 
univerſal round *. The Paddocks, too, would relieve each other; 
always keeping three for paſturage or verdage, and one for cabbages, 
turnips, potatoes; and other domeſtic roots and herbages. 

' But—were the ſoil various; ſome of it affecting corn, ſome graſs; ; 
the ſurface irregular, &c. &c. I would endeayour to ſteer in 
the middle way between Nature and convenience : I would endeavour 
to approach as near to regularity and ESO, AS n nature of the 
ſoil and the aſpect would permit. T 5 

But were I to enter on a Farm already incloſed and divided, and 
erections raiſed, I would endeavour to throw the arable into large 
diviſions; to keep the hay- grounds and cee at a diſtance, 
and a few paſtures about home. 

On principles like theſe, tho? tn till now, I have pro- 
ceeded ſince I commenced F: arming. found two hundred and 
ninety- one acres of clay, ſtrong loam, ſandy loam, ſharp gravel, and 
almoſt every intermediate ſoil, "ſcattered over a country of five or fix 
miles in eee, "divided into fifty-ſeven fields and fifty-four 
pieces, ſtrewed over five or {ix detached common fields the whole 
the Property and five diſtinct landlords os ©. 


» Fallow, or fallow-q dope ping cen, -+-clover,n—phway | 

+ This may ſound ſtrangely in a large-farm country; but near London & Land- 
lords are a very moderate number. The Writer, however, having no paſſion for 
ae, 8 1 2 at leaſt), has n reduced bis number of Landlords to three, 
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1776. 


The erops and quondals, too, (the farms having been occupied by 
various tenants) were as ſtraggling as the fields: Here a patch of corn, 
there a piece of graſs; here a rood of wheat, there a rood of barley, 


1ying by the ſide of half an acre of peaſe or ſummer-fallow. This made 
the Common- field land particularly teaſing, and of courſe, firſt ſuggeſt-. 


ed the idea of claſſing the pieces—of conſidering the ſeveral ſcattered flips 
as one entire field: and of cropping each field with one entire crop. : 

Thus, inſtead of ſending a team to plow half an acre in one place, 
and then ſending i it a mile to finiſh its day's works in another ; I now 
ſend two or three into a large field of fifteen or twenty acres, where, 
without interruption, ſpecial attendance or attention, they keep on 


till it is done; the ſame as if it was an entire incloſure. 


The conveniency of this ſoon ſtarted the thought of ca ing the 


large Dirvis10N ; conſidering this as one field. 
This plan I have been executing as faſt as I could conſolidate the 
crops with propriety. I have already claſſed them, and another year 


or two will, I hope, e my plan. 


A. Norwood-F jelds. ( Clayey Loam.) 
A. Barn-Field, — . 
A 2. The Cradle, 8 

A 3. Middle-Field, = 
A 4. Foot-path Fiel. 
1 Little-Field. 


1 Lower Barrets. 
B 1. Lower left-hand field, 

B 2. Lower right-hand field, 
B 3. Upper left-hand field, 

B 4. Upper right-hand field, 


Carried over, 


(Clayey Loam.) 


'L 


131 


iQ] 


D 


Acres | Acres, 


more ſexclud- 
or leſs.] ing | 
1. hedge 

an d 

3. | ditch. 

32. 
| 4. 

1. | 4 
P2119 
—T 15 15; 
37. | 

24. 

42. 

N 4. 71 
+ | 32. 


115 67. 


fields, of throwing a number of ſmall contiguous incloſures i into one 


Acres, 


includ- 
ing 

hedge 
and 


ditch. 


19. 3 


8 


* 4 


3557. 
C. Pipers. 
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| | | Acres. Exclud. Includ. 
| Brought over, „ 
C. Pipen. (Clayey L.“ 1 
C x. Lower ee, <o&#'-* | 
C 4. Upper Pipers: 3. | 


v; 

21 

N 
. 


4 
* 6 Rr 
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Upper Barrets. (Clayey Loam.) 
D 1. Great Barrets = Fb 
D 2. Little Barrets, = 3 $2 5Þ 
D 3. . Woodſide Mead, - „„ 12; : 8 oe 


{—-—| 12. | 12. 
E. Lowlands. (Clayey Loam.) © „ 


E 1. Bailey's- field, „„ 
E 2. Two pieces in Broad Mead. 2. 
E 3. Rays field. „„ 1 Lo 


| | IO. | II. 
F. Blacklands. ( Sandy, Moor Loom. ) — | 


F 1. Further-field, a - — 1 | 
F 2. Hither-field, - » 4% 


G. Eaſtlands. (Strong "Y Loam.) 
G 1. The Four Acres, - - 
G 2. The Six Acres, - | 
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H. Home- field. (Sandy Loam.) . 
I. Brook- field. Strong Sandy Loam.) I 6 
K. Lower Meads. (Clayey Loam.) | 
K 1. Three pieces in Broad Mead, - 13 
K 2. Leylands, — — - 63. 
K 3. Rivulet Mead, . 11 
K 4. Small Profit, - - 3. 


19 
W +> 

— — 

O O e. 
* Ns 4 

— — | — 
9 * 2 
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Carried over, | 125201364. 


. = a L.. Upper 
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Acres. Exclud. Includ. | 


* | — | . Brought over, | 1232. 1362. 
4 L. Upper Meads. (Clayey Loam.) | þ33c:4 
| L The twenty Ace, 144i bet bo 
|  , L 2. Black-Horſe Fiel. . 
| 1 
5 25. 26. 


M. Clays and Haws. (Sandy and Gravell Loam.) 


M 1. Seven pieces in hither Clay. 571. 
M 2. Seven pieces in further Claye: — 31. 


n LF IE FPBECA aut F n 
* — 2 » n s * * "== — my 


M 3. Apple Haw.. = - = b 47» I 
: M 4. Paſmore Ha. 2. 
M 5. Middle Haw, = „„ | 
M 6. New Leaze, | „ 
| 11 4 fan 22. 232. 


N. Adſcomb-houſe field. - (Gravel and| | 
e Gravelly Loam.) Es 
NI. Hohlſec feld, : > Th 
N 2. Lower Caſtle Hill, : ET} 
0 
3 


1 
1 


| IN $. Upper Call Hill, ©” - © 1% 


N 4. Scrubs, Lt, R 0 
N 5. Long Six Acres — . 
N 6. Conduit Field, _ - r 21 1. 
C ͤ -.-> » * 


— 24. | 26. 
O. Rippinger. (Gravel and Gravely 3 Ia ene 
O 1. Eleven pieces in the Common held; 131. . 


O 2. Bench field, 3 4 „ 954 $5 1 
%%% il = To © owe dds | 
| |——| 18. | 19. 
P. Upfield. (Gravelly Loam. 0 | 7 rs bob 


. Rippinger- lane S ID AE an we 
P 2. 17 pieces in the Common field, 12, 
P 3. Maple Stubs, TE 1 


2 


Carried over, 23471252. | 
R. Adſcomb 
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Acres. Exclud.Inelud. 
f Brought over, 8 234.252. 
N. Adſcomb Cloſes. CJarious.) . | _ 
| A -. — 21. 5 | 
R 2. Adſcomb Paddock, V 
7777 BL: -, - -» 3&4 | 
R 4. Skelton's field, V OB. N ; 
R 5. Lower Brick Cloſe, ET. 2. I 
R 6. Upper Brick Cloſe, - "IM "7 %h | 
. 20998: TR Penal. tO: | 2s 
S. Garden fields. (aan Tos): ͤ 
ORR. EE OO SSD 7 
S 2. A patch of 5 12. 
F * ron id ni bn, þ, th 
S 5. Two patches of = 4 4. 
nn: e ns. 
T. The Paddocks. Various.) * 4 
T 1. The Orchard, e * * oc. | 
Mie bee tds 
7 oo id. oc bb 5 8 
N G . 
inge | FFII $44: 
Spez. Jank. | 1 A f — ü + FEM 
1 269. 291. 


Thus, one hundred and five diſtinct patches are compacted into 
eighteen ſizeable prvisioxs , with this advantage, that they may 
calily be reduced again to nal! fields, when occaſion requires * * But 
with theſe heavy. diſadvantages, compared with entire fields, there 
are two-and-twenty, inſtead of four or five acres taken up by fences. 
— The influence of the ſun and wind is weakened. — The teams are 
zctarded by the fences, at leaſt one acre in four or five, if ſtraight; 
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if crooked, more ;—and the fences, in defiance, breed weeds and 
vermin, But in point of attention, and of time ſaved in fetching 
and carrying of implements, they are equal to entire fields; and this 
laſt is an expence upon a ſtraggling farm, which no one' but the 
holder of fuch a farm can form an idea of. The attendance and 
attention, too, are material: I would ſooner manage a well-claſſed 
Farm of five hundred acres, than an unclaſſed one of two hundred 
and fifty. The labour of fencing, likewiſe, is conſiderably leſſened. 

To claſs a Farm judiciouſly, is a work of ſome time: two or three 
years at leaſt, Clover I find the moſt convenient agent; for on this, 
wheat may be ſown the firſt, ſecond, or third year; and of courſe, 
one field can wait till another, and all of the ſame claſs or diviſion be 
ready. The fallow-crop may be miſſed, or two be inſerted, &c. &c. 

The new names which I have given to the fields and diviſions will 
be particularly convenient in the Diary *, and will eaſily be recol- 
lected; becauſe I have made North the head of the page, and pro- 
ceeded regularly from Weſt to Eaſt (except the Gardens and Pad- 
docks). B 1.” is much ſooner ſpoken or written, than © Lower 

left-hand field: P. 1.” than © Rippinger-lane field.“ 
Another very great conveniency of claſſing a . arm is, the Fiklp- 
ACCcounTs are more eaſily kept. 

Perhaps, another general rule which 80 to be obſerved in 
claſſing a Farm, is this: If part of it is wet, and part dry, there ſhould 
be two ſets of arable diviſions. Thus, I have laid out one ſuit of 
arable at Adſcomb, and another at home; that when the latter is 
too wet to work, the teams may not lie idle: Beſides, wet land may 
be ſown earlier in autumn, and later in ſpring, than dry; and, in the 


* The Writer has kept, and ſtill keeps a regiſter of the buſineſs of each day. (See 


ACCOUNTING in the DI CEST.) 
+ He has likewiſe 1 a e. account of the labour, &c. of each field or diviſion. 


(See as above.) 
reverſe, 
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reverſe, dry land may be ſown later in autumn , and ſooner in 
ſpring, than wet : and perhaps, the moſt delicate part of manage- 
ment lies, in keeping the teams in conſtant work, and ſowing in 
ſeaſon. 1 | 
In this point of view, a varied ſoil is preferable to one which is 
uniform: but a varied ſoil requires a various management, and a 
variety of implements. For a hght dry ſoil ſhould be plowed by two 
horſes a-breaſt :—Stiff wet land, by four at length: A ſmall iron 
plow and flat harrows are molt proper for That ; a large wooden plow 
and round harrows for This: for That ſhould be laid flat and moiſt ; 
This round and dry. Therefore, a multi-ſoil Farm is managed at a 
greater expence, and calls for cloſer attention. But with every 
inconvenience, I would rather farm on a varied ſoil, than on one uni- 


formly wet: There is one very valuable advantage a Farmer 
can change his ſeed without going to market. 


Had I, however, the choice of a Farm, it ſhould be a DRY LOAM, 
culturable by WHIP-REINS. 


\ 


— Se 


STRAW-YARD STOCK. 
littered in wet weather. | 15 

The oat-ſtraw and pea halm of Adſcomb, was this year too good 
to litter-with; the cattle eat them as clean as hay, and the late rains 
reduced the Farm- yard to a puddle. The cattle could not lie- 


down comfortably they ſet-up their e and looked half. ſtarved, 
tho? they had plenty of meat. 


Littered it well with rubbiſh from the Stack yard, —Tho' their 


11. Straw- yards ought to be kept well 


fodder is the ſame, they look fifty per cent. the better for the litter. 


1 This muſt not be taken in a general ſenſe; for although dry land may be 8 later 
in autumn, than wet; a burning ſoil ought to be ſown early, that the winter crop may 


get the ſurface covered before the ſpring drought ſets in. 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, a plenty of litter, with indifferent fodder, is preferable to 
good fodder with a ſcarcity of litter. How well the Welch heifers 
looked laſt year on very bad oat-ſtraw i in Woodſide 2270 but hey 
rolled in litter. 
Lying in the dirt, ETON chills their limbs—retards the circula- 
tion—prevents their ſleeping comfortably ; and, filling their coats 
with filth and dirt, prevents their licking themſelves, 


. — 


Tux SCOURING OX. p 16. (See 4th Dre. 1775 ſi: The Farrier 

SurrLaT:!on. I firſt employed could not relieve hitn: . 
employed another. He told me that he was certain he could ſtop i it; 
but that ſcouring cattle are ſubject to relapſes, which generally car- 
ried them off precipitately; and that the only method of treatment 

is to get them in fleſh as faſt as poſſible, and ſell them ofkfĩI . 

He ordered him a drench every morning (a compound of pow- 

der and dried leaves, given in a quart of freſh human urine): as an 
addition, I defired that he ſs have a decoction of oak- bark 
given him in his water. 

At the fortnight's end the ſcouring > ſtopped; he 1 his appe- 
tite his hide looſened ;—his eyes brightened and he recovered his 
cud: but he was ſo much reduced, that he could not riſe without 
aſſiſtance ; and though he eat well—dunged well—and looked well, 
he remained thus for a fortnight or three weeks. It was ſix or eight 
men's buſineſs to get him up ; he would not help himſelf 1 in the leaſt, 
until three or Four days ago, when he began to get up with little 
help. But notwithſtanding he eat half a truſs of hay a-day, he did 
not thrive ; and although I "withed him dead (he was ſo low he would 
have taken more Hig and attendance than he would have been 
worth, when fat; —beſides the riſk of a relap'e) — I was un- 


willing to give him up. 
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Early this morning he awoke ine with lamencable groans.—I rung 
up the ſervants :—they came, and told me that he was dying, for 
that he was © ſwelled ready to burſt,” I bade them ftab him behind 
the ribs : this eaſed him for a while ; but he ſoon began to ſwell and 


moan as bad as ever. I got up, and, ang him in great agony, or- 
dered him to be ſtuck. ; h | 
1 ſent for the Farrier, and we have opened him. His heart, liver, en- 
trails, and nutriment in each ſtate, bear every mark of perfect ſanity ; 
except that his entrails, inſtead of rolling out, on his being opened, 
were tied faſt to the coats of the vertebræ, and were obliged to be ſe- 
parated from them by a knife a fleſh-like ſubſtance had formed; 
and except that his maw was remarkably full of aliment, and was 
| Pierced by the knife with which he was ſtabbed. | 
Perhaps, the adheſion of the viſcera accounts for his weakneſs, and 
for his diſorder. Perhaps, the ſeveral members of the abdomen were 
rendered unable to perform their reſpective functions properly, with- 
out the aid of medicine. The Butcher obſerved, that this is a com- 
mon caſe, when an ox has been ſtrained, or has received a wrenck 
in the back. This too brings on a ſcouring; it therefore ſeems 
very clear, that a ſtrain, or wrench, was the firſt cauſe of his diſ- 
order; and, from various circumſtances, I am of opinion, it 
is of long ſtanding, and brought to the criſis uy time and hard- 
working. 


But how is the "it Tg which was obviouſly the m dee 


cauſe of his death, to be accounted for? His meat wag clover- 


and-rye-graſs hay his drink, water, with a ſmall quantity of the 
decoction of oak-bark, to prevent a relapſe. . But it was old hay 
which had been cut very full of ſap, and got well into a large ſtack; 


ſo that it was dry, and rich to a high degree; and he eat it very 
greedily os he * 


2 Perbaps, 
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- the alimentary paſſage 
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Perbaps, he ſurcharged his ſtomach ; and, lying on his near-fide, 


the repletion cloſed the ceſophagal orifice; which preventing the 
eſcape of the air, rarified by "Wy: fermentation, gh ke | 


ſufflation. 


Perbaps, could he have been got upon his b or could his fore. 
part have been raiſed, or had he only been turned on to his of-ſide, 


the diforder would have ceaſed; the mouth of the ſtomach 


being brought uppermoſt, thie air would of courſe have ner to- 
wards it, and have found its natural vent. 5 
There was not the leaſt trace of an extraordinaty Abate 5 
the aliment had the appearance of perfect ſalubrity. There — = 
apparent cauſe but the ordinary digeſtive fermentation © 
The paſſage to and from the lungs ſeemed perfectly free; but I 


obſerved, that the more he ſwelled, che ſhorter he Vreithied 3 the 
lungs, pent up by the ambient comprefſure, were prevented from ex- 


panding ; and 1 believe a few minutes more would have totally ftop- 


ped his inſpiration. On being ſtuck, he bled very freely. 


Perhaps, generally, THz Aust or SUFFLATION is a Roppage of 
Tnz Mtans, ordinary gelen: A * 
- Taz xrrrer, a ſuppreſſion of inſpiration. 

Becauſe (I underſtand) the diſorder and effect are the cake! whe- 
ther the floppage be effected by green clover, —by a turnip, —or by a 
dry, twiſted hay-band, And perhaps, generally, it is not 16 much the 
quality of the food "IRE, as the manner of eating it, which rates 
ſufflation. 

Becauſe in the caſe recited there was no ſign of extraordinary 
eur nor could the enn be inflated from the ane for 


Not n between the tongue, and where jit enters the cheſt; but ſometimes 
between this and the ſtomach : in the neck it is obvious, and admits of no doubt. 


the 
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the paſſage from them to the mouth was obyiouſly. free (this Lre- . 
marked papticularly). But, perhaps, generally, altho? the quality of 


the aliment affects not. the cauſe, it actuates the means, — gives the de- 
gree of diſorder. Thus, the rarefaction by the digeſtion of ſuccu- 


lent clover, may be greater than that which is cauſed by the digeſ- 
tion of dry hay. The quantity, perhaps, i may both give the diſorder, 


and heighten the diſeaſe; eſpecially in a couching poſture. 


Becauſe—had the ox been ſuffered to die of his diſorder, the ſup- 


preſſion of inſpiration would have. done the part of the man who 
ſtuck him—ſtopped the circulation, But the ſoppage of circulation 
would, in either caſe, have been only a ſecondary ſtage ;—a means, not 
the immediate cauſe of death: for, altho he could have breathed but 


a few minutes, his circulation did not ſeem to be the leaſt impeded ; 
for he bled freely and profuſely. 


Tux cure, , Perhaps, while the lungs have m of expanſion, Z 
there is no. fear of death by ſufflation : and, perhaps, while the in- 


ternal air has free egreſs thro' the coats of the abdominal cavity, there 
is no fear of a total ſuppreſſion EE 

Therefore, if a remedy i is not at hand, a vent ſhould be made, and 
kept open, to evade the effect, till the cauſe can be removed. 

Perhaps, to clear the eſophagus, run the ravelled end of a ſti 
rope down into the ſtomach. 


To cauſe an exertion of the abdominal muſcles, pour pepper and | 


vinegar down the noſtrils. | 


To i irritate, and force a paſſage thre the pe Ny pour a blen 8 


of SALT AND WATER with pepper into e ama Te 


, How it 3 its rs out of the viſcera, I know not. But that there is a natural 
communication between this and the abdomen, is evident; for the cow which was 
blowed ſome time ago, is, and has ever ſince been in Perſedd n 


+ No hawen.hebitaticari 5 thaſe: 
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If the beaſt is on its legs, run it about ;—if a hill is near, run it #p- 
. : the acclivity, to give the air an opportunity of finding i its natural vent. 
L If the animal he down, and cannot be got up, lay it on the 52 
kde,---raiſe its fore- quarters as high as poſſible, —and give a clyſter of 
; SALT AND WATER *; or, perhas, raiſe its hind-quarters, and 
171 inſinuate a tube into the nn that the air in the inteſtines may 
in eſcape thro* the rectum. 
1 Tux rREVENTIOx.—If the food of uk de turnips, whole; per- 
1 haps, ſuch as they can attempt to ſwallow without biting, ſhould 
"| have a chop thro' the middle, flat-way 3 ; if turnips cut. t they mould 
4 be ſliced, not cut into ſquare pieces +. 

10 All hay or ſtraw bands ſhould be carefully untwiſted before they 
= are given to cattle, or thrown i into the 1 or other places where 
: cattle may come. 
] Perhaps, cabbages ſhould be quartered, or . cores taken out.— 
þ . Perhaps, it was the core of a cabbage which blowed the cow. (See 

- 29. Ocr. 1775;) | 

=_ Perhaps, if the food of cattle be cloves or other ſucculent, 
| 1 | rough leaved herbage, inuzzle them; f put on each a partial muzzle, ; 
: 74 wide enough to fuffer them to lick. in their food gradualy, and trait 
0 enough to prevent their eating it too greedily: © 
an For, perhaps, it is eating too faſt for the ſalivat fecretion, which 
bel caufes the ſtoppage. Perhaps, the aliment is thruſt into the gullet be- 
494 fore it is ſufficiently inviſcated, and the œſophagal glands being un- 
by equal to the extraordinary tafk of ſufficient lubrication, it lodges in the 
10 | alimentary paſſage, unable to reach the ſtomach. But if, by a pa- 
N TIAL MUZZLE, their voracity can be made to keep pace with the ſecre- 
1 7 e e et drill, artes but it is one which may be 
5155 mog readily had. 1 
1 [ + The Writer does not offer . cautions as We neau 2 they were rien to 
. } aſſiſt his own recollection „and are publiſhed for the good of the inexperienced in 
4 _ agriculture. 2 
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tions (of the ſaliva and mucus of the OR the diforder, per- 
haps, may be prevented. 

But the moſt uſeful diſcovery by opening the bullock, is that of 
his entrails being cut by the knife which ſtabbed him; —for he was 
ſtabbed on the wrong fide. He lay on his near-ſide, and the ſervant, 
not knowing the difference, opened the of 

I could not, however, blame the man ; for had I been preſent, I 
ſhould probably have made the ſame miſtake. For though 1 know 
very well that one ſide is right, the other wrong; and although, 
a few weeks ago, I knew, clearly, the Tight from the wrong; 
yet I am of opinion, I Sm not at the time have made the diſ- 
tinction. | 


Therefore, for my future recolle&tion, I wrote this rule: 


« Th' inteſtines to clear, 
« Give vent on the near; 
4 In th' angle where join 
8 The huckle and loin.” 
I pointed out the miſtake and the conſequence to tlie by-ſtanders ;- 
for had he been the beſt ox in the world, and had recovered of the 
ſufflation, he could not have lived for; not only the maw was 
pierced with a large knife, but ſome of- the ſmaller guts were cut; 
and for their recollection I provincialized the above lines: 
« The guts to clear, 
Stab on the near; 
In the corner which joins 
* The _— and loins A 


* Theſe: refleQions are laid before the Public with: the greateſt diffidence : the Au- 
thor is by no means maſter of the anatomy of cattle, nor of their animal economy, 
They are, literally, the reflecti ons which occurred to him, while the facts lay glowing 


before him; and if they are not uſeful in themfelves, they may, nevertheleſs, lead to 
din uſeful, 


and 
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and ordered every perſon about the houſe to get them by heart. Tied 
them upon an elder-pipe * and hung them up calily to be came at, 
in caſe of an accident. | 
_ Stabbing is a dangerous term; it gives the idea of running : aknife 
to the haft: and this, perhaps, even on the near-ſide, may. injure the 
inteſtines; for every tube and cell of the viſcera is blown to the 
ſtretch: their diſtance, therefore, from the peritoneum of the cavity, 
is not nearly ſo great as if this was inflated, while thoſe lay lank in the 
abdomen. Beſides, their being on the en renders them more 
: penerrable. 81 | 2 
Therefore, perhaps, GIVE VENT By INCISION, as butchers open 
the belly of a ſlaughtered ſheep. 
Cut him up, (he was perfectly ſound: and wholeſome), od begun 
to boil his bones, with the little remaining fleſh, for the ſtore-pigs. 
If pot- liquor, and other culinary waſh, be good. for hogs, ſurely 
ſoup and bouillie cannot hurt them; eſpecially when cabbages or 
roots are boiled in it, or e ſcalded with it. 


_ STACKING IN BARN. all To bigs the rats inn ears op in 
truſs-bound ſtraw, and gnawing the bands; and to fave the trouble and 
expence of ſtacking it out of doors, ſtacked it in the barn ; leaving a 
paſſage round it for dogs, gats, and rat-killers; and vacancies between 
the truſſes of the firſt and ſecond layer, wide enough for a tarrier, 
cat, or ferret, to creep under every, part of the pile. 


Swixz. 18. 1 volliag/the ur dkgstmade fre forty: gallon 
coppers-full of exceeding fine jelly; for the meat was ſtewed till it 
dropped from the bones, which ſerved as firing to the ny cop- 5 

© To inſert in the orifice that the air may eſcape freely. 


pers: 
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s 


pers : the whole expence of fire and labour could not exceed half-a- 
crown. gots, {5 


3 8 he an. 


% 


— 
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STRAW-YARDS. 18, (See the 11th). Notwithſtanding the late 
ManuRE. and preſent ſevere weather, they look much bet- 
ter than they did in the open weather, with a ſcarcity of litter. 
Therefore, much of the fodder, perhaps © one-third, is neceſſary 
in an open yard to he uſed as litter. 

In a houſe, on a dry platform, little litter is ago. 

Therefore, the ſame quantity of ftraw will winter 1 more cattle, 
and afford more dung, on a covered platform, than in an open yard. 
But cattle in houſe want much more attendance; and whether excre- 
ments alone, or a mixture of excrements and Aras; is the beſt ma- 
nure, may be a moot point. | 


| Oxxn. 26. Yeſterday put the oxen to the dung-cart, for the firſt 
time. They had not been harneſſed for three weeks before; and, at 
firſt, they were very aukward , eſpecially at backing. to the dung-hill. 
Full-grown oxen, in general, are much longer- made than horſes 
too long for common ſhafts; they have not room to back the cart. 

| To-day, put a tight, nimble, ſhort-made ox into a light 
cart, and he behaved very well. I cannot fee the ſhadow of a reaſon 
why an ox, with equal practice, ſhould not back a cart as well as a 
horſe of equal weight. — 
Perhaps, on leiſure-days, or vided kgs, practiſe them in a light 
cart; firſt down-hill, then on a level ground, and laſtly up- hill. 
Perhaps, learn them, too, to guide with Whip Reins ; firſt ſingle, 
then double, next with a looſe plow, and laſtly to make a furrow. 


DuNe- 
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Dvx6-AlLLs. 27. Foot-path-ſlip mixen is made very aukwardly ; ; 
— much too narrow —about eleven feet wide :—The men are in each 
other's way; they have not room to fill the carts. 

Perhaps, a mixen ſhould not be made leſs than fourteen, nor more 
chan eighteen feet wide. This ſize gives room for two men behind, 
and one on each ſide. If it is narrower, the men at the wheels have 
not ſufficient employment; if it is wider, they have too much; ner 
can they reach the cart without moving their feet; and lig 2 
ſtep, takes up as much time, as throwing-in a ſhovel- full of compoſt. 

The ſides of a dung-hfll hould be upright, and not too high, that 
the wheel- men may ſtand on the lips to fill. 

Perhaps, one rod wide, and a . of a rod ed, when ſettled 

is the beſt form of a 3 


WoRKING-CATTLE. ) 30. This is the fifth day they have 
Ox-corLARS. been at dung cart. The firſt and ſecond, 
I could not perſuade te men, that the graſs would grow ſo well from 
the dung carried on by the oxen, as from that drawn on by horſes, 
To-day, the Carter voluntarily confeſſes, . He never could have 
thought that they would have done ſo well.” As to my own part, 
Jam more and more convinced, that whatever horſes do, oxen can do 
temporarily but whether Theſe, like Thoſe, can work every day in 
the year, is a doubt with me. ; 
I am clearly convinced, that Ae collars are W to the 
bolſtered ones. | 
That which was ads for Joly, and fitted him very well, fits 
Dragon with a little alteration ; and Brown, an aukward-ſhouldered 
ox, never worked ſo eaſy in any other. 
They have this very material advantage: Whether the ox draws 
on a ſtraight line, or turns on a curve, they are equally eaſy to the 
1 ſhoulder. 
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ſhoulder, This is not ſo perceptible at plow, where it is all ſtraight- 
forward, as at cart, when they draw at the turnings; and where * | 
obvioully « draw againſt the outer edge of the bolſter. 
The ſimplicity of the nine- pins ſtruck me from the firſt, and I 
ſhould not have made any other, had not the Carter preferred the bol- 
ſters; and I gave up my own opipion for his, 
They take leſs wood—are eaſier- made — are ſtronger, and more 
ſightly : But they cannot eaſily be altered, and I was not aware of 
their fitting a hollow ſhoulder and a full ſhoulder fo well as they do. 
I am ſorry, tho” not aſhamed, that I took the Carter's advice: 
I have ſometimes known a Carter in the right, 
— — 
CarrIE-XA UHER. 30. (See che 16th. ) Bound a four-ſtrand 
three-inch rope with ſtrong waxed thread, in the manner that ſailors 
ſerve their ſhrouds and cables :—left an inch and a half of each end 
unbound :—untwiſted the ſtrands, and made each end into a tuft, 
and hung it up with the vent- pipe. | 
In caſe of ſufflation, one of theſe tufts to "M oiled, or otherwiſe 
well-greaſed, and run down the gullet clear into the ſtomach. 
I had cut it four feet and a half long before I meaſured, and was 
quite ſurpriſed to find, that from the mouth to the hindmoſt rib of 
a large ox is full five feet and a half: but in uſe, the hand muſt 
follow it to the root of the tongue, and it may be long enough. 
However, were 1 to make another, it ſhould be five feet at leaſt. 
'DxcemBtR, 1776, But tho the diaphragm reaches the hind- 
moſt rib, towards the upper part of the cavity, it croffes rhe ribs 
almoſt at right angle; and at the lower part of the cavity, it is tied 
do the briſket : the length of a middle. ſized bullock's efophagus, 
which I 1 to-day, was but three feet eleven inches. 


For | : 1he 
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Tur WEATHER. 2. Till New-year's-day, we had a remarkably 

'S WHEAT. | fine open winter. Straw-yards in general were 
Beans. I not opened till the middle of December. 
1 1 | 
Oars. i The firſt week in January was very bleak, 

BarLtey,, | windy, rainy weather; tain and diſ- 
FrosrT. J agreeable. 3-09: 


On Sunday the 5th, there was a ſtorm of rain and ſnow, and on 
Monday morning, a deep ſnow. ant i 

From that time till yeſterday, (three 550 an: fave days) 4 we 
have had very ſevere weather; a continuance of froſt and ſnow, with 
very high winds from the South-Eaſt ; from whence all the ſnow 
and cold weather came. 

The froſt was not intenſe till Monday the Lond the ground under - 
the ſnow remaining unfrozen. On Monday 5 it became very 
ſevere. On Tueſday (but not before) the ground was hard — 
to bear the dung-cart. 

The ſnow falling remarkably dry, with a high wind, it was very 
much drifted—in ſome places fix or eight feet Spire the crowns 
of high ridges left entirely bare. 1 5 

I obſerved, that the wheat which was expoſed to he weather, 
ſoon became black and withered ; while that in the inter-furrows, 
covered with ſnow, remained wholly green and vigorous. 

The froſt and wind continuing, the prominences and the areas of 
large fields were left free ſrom ſnow; and the mould, finely pulye- 
riſed by the intenſeneſs of the froſt, began to be blown from the roots 
of the corn . 


C . an old Labourer telle me, was the cauſe of 44 fatality to heats f in the 
long froſt of 1739. 


The 
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Ihe laſt ſix days and nights of the froſt were ſuperlatively intenſe. 
— Yeſterday morning, the wind crept round to the ſouth, and the 
air became mild. — To day is as ſoft as April, and the ſnow, Except 
the drifted, has vaniſhed without rain. 


The EXPERIMENTS, made the 29. September lad, ON SPRING-SEEDS 
SOWN IN AUTUMN, ſtand thus : 
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The Beans which were covered, have not received much injury ; "IF 
but thoſe which were expoſed, are as black as coal, and ſome of 
them wholly deſtroyed - the roots quite dead. 


The oars.— The blades are 9 injured, but the roots ſeem 
perfect. | $8. 


The $UMMER-TARES which were obnoxious to the froſt, are e greatly 
hurt; but do not ſeem to be entirely deſtroyed. 
But what ſurpriſes me much, the BarLEy has ſtood the inclemency 
of the weather better than a fellow. patch of wheat, experimentally 
ſown. the- ſame day. I expected to have found it totally cut off; but 
I ſee no other vegetable whatever looks ſo vigorouſly, Vinter- tares 
excepted ; and theſe do not ſeem to have received the leaſt injury. 
The ketlock, which came up among the early-ſown winter-tares, 
and which ſtood above the ſnow, is cut down to the ground. l 
Gates which ſwung clear before the froſt, dragged during the froſt, 
but now again ſwing clear. A foot-path rol 'D, 2. made at 
random in the ſnow, is conſiderably higher than the reſt of the field. 
It looks as if it had been raiſed by art, at leaſt an inch and a quarter 
higher than the adjoining | turf... The ſnow, being there trod-off, the 
froſt 'was permitted to penetrate deeper than bere, Where the coat of 
inow prevented | its penetration. 42) 1 
F roſt no doubt expands: 1 had a water-bottle rent to * Dy „ and 
the water totally confolldated in one night, The feparated | pieces 
would not join by near half an inch. 1 9 i] 


1h "EY L appre- 
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I apprehend the ſurface which was freely expoſed, was raiſed near 
two inches. Surely this muſt be of ſervice to a ſtiff ſoil : for tho? it 
fall again, it perhaps does not unite fo cloſely as it did before the 
expanſion. Perhaps, its texture is ſufficiently broken to admit the 
ſtender lacteal fibres. Perhaps, ſnow RO} the OT ir * | 
w_— a nan for the future, 


„ & 
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Flle CART- HORSES. WY) he froſt being gone, 00k up the 
odd team. e Nw ON 

I made a calculation, Whether it would be cheaper to augment 
their allowance of hay to a quarter of a load, or their corn to eight 
buſhels (beſides their chaff ) a-team a. week. 


Ws f 2 

6 buſhels of oats, at 20 s. 2 S&T 

+ load of hay,, CRE e rd ei” ouiwodilled 
s buſhels of oats, at 208. JCCCCCCCCCCC Woo 

4 truſſes of hay, at 06. an e dC 

F : | | 5 2 A y 5 21 2 FT F „ — 52 -1 6.8 


WO HS DDS 200 ho an M4 The difference F 0 ur js 7 
in favour of corn, at the preſent prices 'of corn and hay. „ 

It is a good cuſtom (as in the Eaſt of Kent) to feed cart-horſes, 
Hwa hay, on corn and chaff alone. But the Carters attend them 
almoſt all night, which! is not the cuſtom of this country, ang would 
be, of all others, moſt difficult to introduce. 

On the hills of Surry, the Farmers rack up with a "This caſts 
the Carter; but, perhaps, it is not ſo good for the hor, as a regu- 


lar ſupply of corn and chaff, s —— 
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Around here, they give their horſes as much hay as they will eat; 
Umiting their corn only. This is an infamous cuſtom. The Carters 
care not how much hay their horſes waſte, nor how little attendanee 
they give them; for they calculate, that the leſs chaff, the more hay 
they will eat. The horſes therefore ſwallow- down their corn preci- 
pitately, that the Carter may have an opportunity of indulgence, 
-and, perhaps, have much of it given to them unmixed with chaff, 
that he may diſpatch it the quicker : of courſe, a great part of it 
_ paſſes thro? them nene e but yuP 575 animal nou- 
riſhment. = 

T have adopted "Bo mid way; I net them ky enbbgk to eaſe 
the Carter, but not to make him iale; enough for the horſes to cat 
while he is a-fleep, but not ſucient to ſatisfy them without a great 
quantity of chaff. 

At firſt, the Carters grombled at the ſmallneſs of the quantity; ; 
but I am convinced, that a'truſs a-horſe a- week is quite n 
and * ſeem to have come into ng ſame 1 of Fa 94 
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"Anas 8 6. (See 9. * The ground is fill ex- 
Ci avEY LOAM, * | | ceedingly wet and rotten ; : but Jam learning 
Dili. hom to uſe the flute, and drop the beans, to be 
FalLowW IWS. 155 ready for fine weather. 


Farlow.enors. The ſplayed. coulters do not leave A, 1 1 
TARE-HERBAGE, | groove: the ſoil is ſo very adheſive i it will PA: =_ 
part freely from them, but curls up into flakes, which the elaſticity of 


the intervals tumbles into the ec, 90G? them ee ee 
ſufficiently deep. ß. | 
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The Writer, afterwards, augmented it to a truſs and-a-half a-horſe a-week.. .. 
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This makes the taſk. of ſowing more difficult; inſtead of Ya 
ing the beans by handfuls in a free open flute,” 0 are obl 5 to m 
e one-by-one between the flakes. 

Near the inter-furrows, where the foil is n wet, they leave 
flutes of three or four inches deep, with ſmooth glaſſy ſurfaces, I 
hope, by-and-bye, it will be ſufficiently dry to work without clinging. 
Clayey loan.---If can get them to work in this ſoil, they will eaſily 
work in any other; for a more untoward one lies not on the face of 
the globe: it is neither clay nor loam.— It has the ſticky, clingy 
quality of clay, without its firmneſs.— Between wet and dry 'tis im- 
poſſible to cut it, —a razor will not ſeparate it, —it W like bird- 
ume to every thing that touches it. 8 

I was in hopes that it would have paſſed more freely n 50 
khan from iron. I out a piece in the form of a boat, and put it in 
the place of one of the coulters: before it had gone ten ce it 
was loaded ten inches thick on each ſide, from head to ſtern. 

I have not the leaſt expectation of improving the 8 and 
muſt put- up with the tediouſneſs of dropping; for that bean- proceſs 
is not worth a grain of ſand which is afraid of a ſhower. Even dropping 
'will be leſs expenſive than planting | ; beſides the convenience of hoeing 
then expeditiouſly with four boes fixed in the identical Implement. 

' Planting of beans is not the cultom of this country; ; twenty, ſhil- 
lings an acre would not pay the expence. If, therefore, 1 cannot 
contrive to draw the drills by horſes 1 Bn in the inter-furrow, I 


PT SST 


ar o ai attendance ian ſowing 1 0 i Wha an 5 
broad-caſt ſeaſon we had fix weeks ago ! 

Fallowing.—But fallow-crops or e are neceſſary; 
and who would not be at ſome trouble and expence to ſave a year's 


rent and taxes? and to gain one crop in four 
2.1 : But 
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But, ſays the ſummer-fallowing Farmer, ground muſt be plowed 
to free it from ewe gin and animalcules; and if a * is ien, 
the ſoil is exhauſte. | 
Granted,—I would not wiſh that it ſhould * half. ;-plowing: gels 
than the ſoil of thoſe, who ſummer-fallow once in three or four years; 
and the crop itſelf is a ſource of manure.—Beſides, it muſt be a poor 


crop indeed, which will, not Pay for an. addition equal to double its 


exhauſtion * 


Fallew- Sor Wo Vaps, gene ally, if nif land be very foul, it can- 


not be cleanſed without $8UMMER-FALLOwING (A. 2. and B. 4. have 


had two ſummer-fallows, without a crop Intervening). 
haps, the ſtiffeſt may be kept clean by FaLLOw-croPs. 
But, perhaps, beans are the worſt of all fallow-crops 
horſe-beans;—the Maagans are preferable, 

' Potatoes are in the ground too long to be eligible. 


Tua xirs and CABBAGES leave the ſoil at liberty the fore part of 
the ſummer, but occupy it in dog-days. _ 

And, perhaps, thoſe crops which can be got off early enough for 
the ſoil to receive. a po DAY'S-FALLOW, are the fitteſt for fallow- 
crops z for that ſoil muſt be foul indeed, which cannot be cleanſed 
in the two hotteſt months in the year—July and Auguſt +. : 

In this point of view PEASE are the beſt—perhaps the . 
crop—Mazagan-beans, if, got in very early, may do. 

But, perhaps, the moſt eligible fallow-crop is TARE-HERBAGE 3 
eſpecially ſummer-tares., The wane of March, or beginning of 
April is early enough to ſow, and they may be eaten or verded- 
off, or made into hay, the latter- end of June, or beginning of July. 


But, per- 


the common 


* This argument holds good wh where additions can be purchaſed. 


The principal objection to a dog · day - fallow is, that it falls amid the throng 
of hay. time and harveſt. 


Suppoſing 
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Suppoſing them to come in ſucceſſion between wheat and 
ſpring-corn z and ſuppoſing the wheat to be off the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and the enſuing crop of ſpring-corn to be got. in the latter. 
end of March; the ſoil will be ſixteen months totally unoccupied, dur- 
ing which ſpace of time it "_ receive #wo winter and one 850 dey 5 
A : 

Beſides, if dire rege be wkerably reliable; it has, bangt an- 
other advantage over $7 ain-crops : perhaps, it leayes the ſoil in heart 
for the ſucceeding __- 


Jvuv, 1777. The Writer has already given his opinion, See | 
the 5. Nov. 1774.) that SUMMER-FALLOWING, if the ſoil-be foul, 
is the moſt ſpirited of all managements. If, however, a wheat- 
quondal be tolerably clean, a FALLOW-CROP IS, perhaps, the moſt 

: profitable; and, perhaps, TARE-HERBAGE and TURNIPS ſtand 

| the firſt of fallow- PIR 
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© Beans. - 16. (See the Gch. ” | Yeſterday Begun to ſow them in he : 
flutes, the men covering them with their feet, as they paſſed along. 
But this is very tedious; three men did not tow and cover more than 
an acre. Te 4 
To. day I have had fix men at works they "Re GEN near four 
acres ; they did not tread them in; but, walking by the Tide 'of the 
drills; caſt them where it was open, and dropt them where i ir Was 
flaky. This expedites er and, the Oy being f ine, the 
harrows covered them eſfectually. 115 
In flutes tolerably open, one man in tice! might fe an acre 
a-day. There are ſix flutes on every half-rod land, .a half-rod, land 
a mile long is juſt an acre z therefore, a.man that fows an ace has MA 
ſix miles to go. Suppoſing that he works eight hours, his Gf 
be exactly Three-quarters-of-a-mile an-hour,—A man in full practice 
would 
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would do it without aiding his back debe and would, of courſe, be 
glad to ſow them for 2 s. an acre. | | wy 
But, beſides this, there is the labour of fluting and harrowing. 

A team could not more than flute, cover, and open the inter-fur- 
rows of three acres full half. a- crown an acre. But, rn the 
foil is thereby benefited almoſt e to the expence. 5 


. 


Oxkx. 26. 1885 Aill Farther the verſatility of oxen, | keep the 
horſes at plow, and do the odd. jobs with thoſe. I find them carry-out 


dung, bring home hay, carry-in ſtraw, colle&-fire-wood, or fetch- in 
YOu and N with the docility of DE, + 


— 


SUFFLATION. © 27. (See 29. Ocr. 1775.) This evening the ſame 
cow was blown again, by the ſame aliment, cabhages, and was cured 
by the ſame remedy, SALT AND WATER, 1 1 
It ſeems fully proved, that SALT AND WATER will cure a ſuffla- 

tion ; but I wiſh to know how it operates. 35 
I raiſed a fermentation by chalk and vinegar, and * whether 
falt would ſuppreſs it ; but it rather increaſed, than diminiſhed i it. 
Cayenne pepper ehackad i it conſiderably ; but I cannot draw any pro- 
bable concluſion from the experiment. 573i; 84 


ö *< | 
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.  SUSKLING, 28. A calf which a guinea at 1 old, 
(it was worth 255.) ſold yeſterday, at eight weeks and five days old, 
or three guineas, and therefore paid above 78..a-week; 

Perhaps, ſeven. ſhillings a-week, at nine weeks old, is a greater profit 
a nine at twelve or thirteen weeks old. Perbaps, this calf would 
have ſucked as much milk, before it would have been thirteen weeks 
old— (four weeks older) Das it has done ſince it was three weeks old 
5 B b (xh ich 
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(which is fx weeks).; and therefore qught, at that ey ta bays fetched 

five guineas,—a price which could not have been expected. 
Perhaps, generally, — ſuckling calves after they are ten Weeks 
old, is bad management; a remarkably thriving calf—a bad market, 
Kc. excepted. Perhaps, fell them off as ſoon as they become tale 
rable. Perhaps, generally the younger they are fold, the better for 
the Farmer, and the worſe for the Butcher. 

To endeavour to aſcertain this, to-day I weighed four calves of 


different * 


Stone. | 
r of gh weeks, weighed 20 (fickly when young) 
1 of 72 weeks, weighed 19% 
x of 3 weeks, weighed 112 5 3 
1 of 3 weeks, weighed IO; 
The 112 is not 1 the cye nearly fo fine a calf as the 103: This | 
looks much larger; but That is five days older. 
I mean to weigh them again, a fortnight hence *. 


JoLy,, 1777. The Writer is aſhamed to lay, that he did not 
pay proper attention to this Experiment. He continued, how- 
ever, for ſome time to weigh the calves before they were deli- 
vered to the Butcher; but the account is ſo cantradictorr. that 
he dares not draw any general concluſion. 
He is ſtill, however, clearly of opinion, that to ſuckle 8 
in general, after they are ten weeks old, 1s bad management : 
for his aceount in this reſpect is uniform; thoſe of nine or ten 
| having paid full as much 4-week as thoſe of twelve or thirteen. 
And although a calf of fix weeks old, may ſuck: nearly as 
much milk as a calf of twelve weeks old; yet the firſt month 


= Media preſently by a pair of ſteel- yards, and a ſack with: a ftick 
e each one, to prevent its ae | | 


4 es 
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or five weeks, the quantity is conſiderably leſs 0 and this ad van- 


tage of their infancy is doubly as valuable to nine, as it is to 


twelve weeks. 


en et ieee AR C1: 


Prows. 6. I am convinced that uE $winc-PLow®* 18 THE oH 
PLOW OF GENERAL USE; eſpecially for ſtiff land: it will plow it. 


round, or flat; clean, or balky ; wet, or dry; foul, or clean. | 
Therefore, a perfect Swing-plow is devoutly to be wiſhed-for, 


and is every thing a ſtiff- land Farmer is really in want of. There 
may, indeed, be other plows fitter for particular purpoſes ; but the. 


SWING-PLOW is the POOR MAN'S PLOw—fit for any thing. 
The common Swing-plow of this country has many imperfections. 
The beam hangs too low. 

The coulter ſtands too near the body of the plow. 

The bow is too lan. 
The fern is too wide at the bottom, and too narrow at the top. 
The kee! + projects behind the feet of the handles. 

The wreft | is fixed too low. 
The handles ſtand too much to the nei 
The coulter is fixed by wedges, and its ſhank. is too fquare:. 
When plowing—(and particularly when croſſing )—a foul, rough fal- 


low, the clods and trumpery, if not perpetually put- off, preſently. 


reach the beam, and of courſe draw the plow out of the ground. 


* A plow without wheel or foot: 
+ This and the two preceding terms are borrowed from Naval Architecture: the 
Arſt repreſents the fore-part of the Plit fide of the Plow—the /econd, the hind-part. 


of. the body of the 3 3 the laft, the piece of. wood or iron on or to which the ſhare: 


Se, 


is fixed. The firft has not here any particular name, the ſecond is called the 4 
and the laſt the chip 3 which 18 as inſignificant as the other is vulgar... 

t. By the avreft is, meant the piece of wood, or iron, which is fixed to the feel, a 
little behind the ſhare, and to the foot of the off. ſide handle, on which piece the 


mould-board ſtands, and which is meant to avre/# 9 and clear effeQually the 


bottom of the plow-furrow, 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE: 


If they accumulate between the con/ter and the brace, it has the 
ſame effect: if the Plowman has not a boy extraordinary, he muſt 
ſtop his team fifty. times a An to ne his plow of her in- 
cumbrances. N ö 

The mould, eſpecially of a bird- lime ſoil, will not ſlide of a 
lank-boſomed—a lean-bowved plow, but lodges - furs- up three or four 
inches thick: this greatly increaſes the reſiſtance, ang PIFents the. 


plit from turning. 


If the ſtern be too wide at bitch it ſets the plit on- edge, and 
hinders the turning of it; eſpecially if it be narrow at the top: a 


 wide-fterned plow, alſo, much increaſes the reſiſtance, and is only: 


fir for the ſtirring of fallow. | 

If the handles are fixed too much to the right, the Henman 1s de- 
barred from keeping a look-out forward: but à neat Plownan will 
have his eye row-and-then before the horſes, let the conſequence be 
what it may. He therefore twiſts his plow out of the upright, in- 
clining her to the left; and this is the ſource of bad plowing. - The 


plit, inſtead of being ſquare, or long-ſquare, is. rhombic ; and, of 


courſe, the graſs and weeds, inſtead of being effectually buried, and 


a creſt raiſed over them, are expoſed on the ſurface, without a ſuffi- 


ciency of mould to cover the ſeed. Inſtead of each plit being diſcri- 
minable by a ridgelit of mould---by a creſt it ſhews itſelf by a drill of 
graſs and weeds---a mane---and the ſeed lies expoſed on the ſurface, 


without its being in the power of harrows to bury it. But this is not 


the whole evil: by twiſting her out of the upright, the fin of the ſhare, 
and the wreſt of the plow, inſtead. of being on a level with the point 
of the ſhare, and the keel of the plow, are elevated, perhaps, two 
or three inches; and, were the plits to be removed, the ſurface of the 
ſub-ſoil, inſtead of being a ſmooth even ſurface, would be found in 
vaves.—A croſs e would be ſerrated like the edge of a yarns 


MINUTES'OF AGRICULTURE. 
: 6. 1 M. A R .C H, OT 


much of the vegetative mould unſtirred, 


In order to obviate this, the plow-right ſers down the i and the 
arm, that they may go level with the keel, tho' the coulter, the 
land- board, and the beam-handle, are out of the upright; and 


thus puts it out of the power of the Plowman, were he ever ſo deſirous, 
to make good work. 


would laſt as long again without them ; beſides their engroſſing much 
of the Plowman's time and patience. 


A . ſquare coulter i is weak, and weakens the beam. 


Jvrv, 1777. The Writer, ever fince making the above Minute, 
has been. ſolicitous to improve the swiNG-PLow, He has made 
. ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, which would be tedious to enumerate. 
He has, however, at length, had better ſucceſs. He will not 
. arrogate that he has ſtruck-out a perfect Swing plow; but he 
apprehends, that he has improved conſiderably the common 
Swing- plow of this country. Sec IMPLEMENTS, in the Droksr. 


T! 1 11. Laſt year, N. 4. was ſummer- 
HazarD Or FARMING. i tares, on an old clover-ley dunged. 
(See 19. SEPTEMBER, 1775.) When in bloom, they were a beautiful 
crop, worth for verdage 41. or 51. an acre. They podded well; but 
the dry weather, perhaps, prevented many of them from filling. The 
wet weather ſet-in juſt as they were ready to be cut: the heavy rains 
beat them flat to the ground, and the weeds ſoon became predomi- 


repeatedly turned to keep them from rotting on the ground. The 


reaping and turning did not coft leſs than 10s. an acre; beſides 
ſhedding nine-tenths of the few which matured. 


Laſt 


Many of ba roots of wry and weeds would be found. uncut, and | 


The  coulter-wedges ruin the plow- beams, 1 apprebeind - a beam 
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utubrrs or AGRICULTURE. 
t. M. A R D H., a 1796. 


Laſt weck they wee thraiked, i th ire ne po 
eleven buſhels ! ? 
1s not this another poſitive evidencs of he Hazard of Farming? 
A crop dunged-for, and which, with an ordinary ſeaſon would have 
yielded from 41. to 6 l. an acre, is but unt ble to rere Wa 
expence of reaping and mo OY ny 


p 
\ 4 


n 
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| Beans, | 3 11. Farmer —— has loſt cke 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 4 or fourteen acres of beans, by the 
late ſevere weather, —They were planted in December and January.— 
Where the ſnow lay thick, they are now an inch above ground ; but 
where the ſoil was expoſed, they are totally gone. 8 

Is not this a ſtrong evidence, that the months of Buber and 
January are improper for ſowing of beans in? for tho” ſuch a winter 
| ſeldom happens; yet it may, and ſdmetimes daes happen. 

Perhaps, in future, Keep plowing for beans in winter, OR. 
ever the weather will not ſuffer the teams to carry on dung; and 
begin to ſow, as ſoon as the ſoil will harrow with ſome degree of 
comfort to man and beaſt, —Planting beans in a puddle may be very 
good huſbandry : but it is a filthy piece of buſineſs. With what 
alacrity the work goes on now. compared to what it did in che wet 
weather 

Sowing beans on a ſoil which will not bear fine hartows kindly, 1 
forcing a ſeaſon—is, Os — a * on the ſoil. 


Braus. 2 16. Finiſhed * Mazagans with open 
THE REAN FLUTE. I flutes and a fine ſeaſon. 
I have no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with my Bean-flute. Now that 
the ſoil is become pulverous, and does not adhere to the coulters, 
the men caſt them as faſt as the teams TO. when plowing, 


The 


MINT ES QF -AGRICULTYVRE: 
$M N HB, 17% 


The fred is buried from one to three inches erbe, a r 
ein ard for buns 


8 * * 
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Prow])o. 7 20. A firiking inſtance of bad plowing 
CresTING-1RONS: S occurs in A. g. 
Three lands, which happened laſt year to be plowed after the 

ground had got too dry; and which, this year, happened | to be 

plowed by a bad plow and an indifferent plowman; are impenetrable to 

. the harrows; while the reſt of the field, notwithſtanding the quick 

tranſition from wet to dry, works beyond expectation. That was 

plowed by a reclining; This by an apright plow : This with a crefting- 

irun; That without one: That harrows like a * — a 

hard froſt; This is a very good ſeaſon. 

The utility of .a.CRESTING-IRON | to {iff land, which tyrns up in 
whole plits, and which is in plowing for a crop, cannot ealily be 
communicated by theory, but is glaringly obvious to practice. It 


buries the ſod, and, by . ne i the ſurface "_ | 
ous to a great _ 3 


"Bk, The wet OY broke. in upon ey 


BusTLING, 
WorrinG-CaTTLE. \ fpring ſeed-time. To regain the loſt time; "If 
| WorkiNo-Horsns. | I have worked the teams nins hours a-day. | 


We have gor on vaſtly well till to-day (very cloſe and warm): But 
I find, that even hor/es with two buſhels of oats a-week each, may 
be over. worked: one of the teams is fairly knocked vp. 


® A Dasing of Waben will be given in the Droksr. | 

1 This is a hollowed plate of iron, fixed to the hind part of the mould-board. 1 

k bere called a beel-plate ; but as this may be only provincial, and conveys no idea 

of its uſe, the Writer has named it-a CRESTING-IRON, or fimply,. a ons r; for it 

reſembles nearly the ereſ of friable mould it 1s intended. to Zire. Its form and ned 
will be deſcribed. in the Diezer. 

T he 


MINU TES G . ö wel Re UL. 1b F. 
21. M A R C f. 176. 


The oxen, too, are obliged to give out Due, who never flinched 
before, laid down in the field; but it was in a remarkably cloſe: 
field, and he is a remarkably free worker. 

. One-man and a boy have ſickened, and oY find e very 
agrecably fatigued. : 

From thoſe facts, I draw theſe wings Þ 

Oxen, if worked every day, . ſhould not be out of the ſtable. 
more than eight hours; except they have a bait in the field, in the. 
middle of the day. Perhaps, a mouthful of hay, and a mouthful 
of water, while the Plowman eats his lunch, ound be of great ſer 
vice to them. 8 1 „„ 1, wakes. 8 7 

- Mongrel-horſes on corn,. are not ſuperior to oxen on hay 3 but 
oxen on hay, are not equal to cart. Forſes on two buſhels of oats a- 
week each; for the team of tight, rn cn rg is not the e 
for its wor. 

- Buſtling may be analy tab: I: am . to relax when che 
weather, and time-of-year. 1 mit of ehrt. 71 an! 
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DeeosrTiNG. 24. The n looks well 
every- where. The flat ten- bouts of H. are in ſome places hurt very 
much by the wet : more than three: fourths of the roots are totally 
periſhed ;—there is not a ſufficient number left for a crop; and "the 
ſurface of the ark ns Wy the rains, is now e into a , 
cruſt . 

Perhaps, chere is no Hanger + of 2 m as; beds: * W 
Perhaps, it is not the rain which falls, but that which lodges on the 
fartgce, forming a puddle, which is the cauſe of baking: 

| Perhaps, there is a medium to be obſerved. n if to, je ſh, 
; there i is danger of root-eltering if too fat, of Owe” I 


oy 


0 This fad corroborates the obſervation FLEA Dec. 5. 5. en af ie 


oY? 
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MINUTES. or. AGRIC ULTURE 


24 M A B & KH., 1776. 


Poul rRv. 24. The loudeſt clamour againſt the larger, . 


eggs nor poultry to market. 
| Laſt year, I was obnoxious to the cry: This year, I have half. a- 


dozen breeding geeſe half. a- ſcore Wer ducks—and half-a- 
hundred breeding hens. 


ed in it ſhrubs to attract the ſlugs, and inſets for the ducklings, 
laid graſs- plots for the geeſe, and raiſed gravel-walks for the fowls, 
with a ſmooth gravelled area for the breeding · coops. 

They will, at leaſt, form a lively, innocent picture under the win- 


ineconpmey; che profit may not be leſs than the pleaſure. | 


hal — 


WHEAT. 224. The utility of nach harrowing at ſeed- 
SEED-PROCESS. [ 
vious in M. and N. 
Two lands in M. 1. were left to be ſown over-plit ; the reſt of the 


ſtale—a fortnight or three weeks. To raiſe freſh mould, I harrowed 
and fluted them with the nine-inch barley-flute ; and in harrowing 
theſe, part of the two adjoining lands were harrowed. 


wheat in the piece; - -the two half-lands harrowed, obviouſly the 
next.— That which was ſown under-plit, and left unharrowed, is 


of the harrowed part. 
One ſide of N. 1. was accidentally ſown too mt | buſhel an 


both roughed and fined, The laſt has double the number of plants. 
WE In 


ly againſt the modern Farmer 1s, that he ſends no petty produce no 


I have converted a court- yard into a Wang eas. I hand plant- 


dow ; and, perhaps, in theſe days of luxury, and in this region of 


time, is, to rer ne, glaringly ob- 


ſlip being ſown under. But they were forgot, till they became quite 


The two lands fluted are the beſt, and apparently the forwardeft 
over-run with chick-weed, and has not nearly the number of plants 


acre,—Part of this was covered with the fine harrows only, —part was 
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the lands, the Fluter riding on the handle to give weight, until the 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
26. M A R C H, 1776. 


THE PEA-PROCESS. 126. Finiſhed ſowing peaſe. 
NaRROW-CAST FLUTESs [ Put them in thus: The ſoil, a 
THE FUTURE PEA-PROCESS. wheat-quondal, trenched with Duck- 
Broap-casT FLUTES. | ef*s plow, part of it during, and part 
THE DRILL. _ ___,\J after the rain, in wide flat beds, 


for the conveniency of drilling acroſs the lands. After running the 
round rough-harrows thro' each inter-furrow, croſs-harrowed it 
with the heavy ox-harrows. The part plowed dry, worked very 
well ; but the continuance of wet weather, and the width and flat- 
neſs of the lands, had run the other part to beds of mortar ; as ſad 
as liver, and tough as glue.—Run i it over with a light roll. | 
Fluted it thus: Fixed eight ſplayed coulters in the head of the 
ſtraight horſe-rake; the two middle ones twenty, the reſt twelve 
inches aſunder. With this, and four horſes, went directly a-croſs 


flutes were deep enough and ſtraight enough; ſome requiring three, 
fome four times in a place. Theſe eight completed, ſet-out a-freſh, 
keeping the outſide coulter in the outſide drill of the firſt ſetting- 
out ; and thus laid-out the field into croſs- beds, of ſeven drills each, 
the beds being divided by intervals of twenty inches en and the 
drills by thoſe of twelve. 

In theſe flutes ſowed the feed Lee covering part with the 
hand- hoe, part with the harrow, and part with the ſame coulters 

which formed the drills, fixed in ſuch ſituations as to paſs between 
the flutes, removing the mould out of the ſnaller intervals on to the 
ſeed, and of courſe transferring the ridgelits to the rows, and the 


futes to the intervals. Thro' the intervals of the beds run a double. 
pions to ane the out-ſide rows. 


I I I mean 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
26. M A R C H, 1776. 


I mean to hoe them in the like mn mean to put ſix hoes in 
the places of the ſix coulters, which laſt I mean to replace, to earth- 
them- up with. 
This is a very ſpecious proceſs. It. vena. me exceedingly, till I 
made a.calculation of * expence of putting - in the ſeed; it ſtands 
thus: Je : 8 | 
5% acres dank = 
teams to plow. i it with the trench-plow, at 88. —— 2:16 © 
1 man to water- furrow - — . 4 
22 teams to flute it 33;ßFͥͥ²ĩ ĩ? ro 4-9 
2 
8 


4 


22 men to lead the hind-moſt horſe . 
10 men to ſow (in foot drills) - — „ 0-26: 
2 teams to harrow and roll before fluting — o 16 O 
or team to harrow-in part Nap, a 40 
or team to mould-up part „ 

or man to mould part with the hand- hoe P 
ot team to open the intervals. — — 0 
6 
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22 8. an acre, for . : 

But moſt of it is ordinary labour; the only 8 is the 
fluting and ſowing; and to have ſown them at random, would have 
taken half. a- man: therefore, ſay, 24 teams and twelve men, at 
8s. and 18. 8 d. is C. 2 os. od. or 78. 6d. an acre. This is a great 
deal too much; beſides, 8 8. is no conſideration for a team in this 
month. 

However, I will not condemn the proceſs, until I have gone 
through it. Perhaps, the convenience of hoeing may exceed my ex- 
pectations. But, at preſent, I am almoſt determined never to take off 
a team to ſow peaſe again. If I cannot ſow them with one horſe, . I 
will do it totally by hand, or ſow them at random; except I ean raiſe: 
the ſoil into broad-caſt flutes. 
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furrow, and let the foil lie in rough plits till ſeed· time. Harro 


being laid- up in half-rod-ridges, and left in rough plit, it will be 


drawing four rows will be too heavy for one man; therefore two, 
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Perhaps, in future, — on — plow for peaſe in bre, bobt⸗ Bed, 
during winter, when the teams Lance work ws dung cart. enöfs. 


fine, and raiſe it into broad-caft ' flutes, with ftraight-fronted ſplayed 
coulters, the horſes walking in the inter-furrows.-—Cover, hoe, _ 
earth-u p- w_ the ſame coulters ; going ſtill OT e earth- | 
hoeing. - h 
lt this: can be practiſed, nothing can be more Ample; Aditing 
will be the principal expence ; and by drawing in che inter- furrows. 
the ſhaft-horſe will not want to be led: Fhis will ſave one man. By ? 


ptevented from-running together by the wet; and will nn be | 
ready to work, as ſoon as dry weather ſets- in. | 

But on dry land; which may be trodden withont i Wötry, plow two 
five-bout lands into one wide bed, and drill acroſs with the drill 1 
made laſt year; with this - alteration : inſtead of .three, drill two or 
fer rows together. The horſe will thus tread an interval, not a row. 

But four rows will be too much for one horſe, and an Implement | 


perhaps, is the moſt eligible number. 

Laſt year, one man, one boy, and one horſe arilled five acres 
a-day—two-thirds of five is about hree-unt-a-quarter but for a 
fallow. crop, perhaps, eighteen is a more eligible diſtance than fif- 
teen inches; and one man, one boy, and one horſe drilling two rows 
at a time, at eighteen inches aſunder, will drill four acres a-day, at 
leaſt.— A man 18. 8d.—a boy, 10 d.—a horſe, 1s. 3 d.—Together, 
35: 9d.—Not 18. an acre ! 

I fee the merit of this drill much cleartr now, than I did laſt year. 

The evenneſs with which it ſcatters the ſeeds, compared with ſow- 
ing them by hand; the exact ſtraightneſs with Which it lays them 


in, 
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mn, and the depth it depoſits chem]; give it a very great preference 
to the proceſs of firſt drawing the duills, and afterwards ſowing by 
hand. Vefides the ods, which the elaſticity of the intervals and 
their own weight tumble into the drills, ſerve to cover the ſeed al- 
ready depoſit red, inſtead of filling them up, and preventing the ſeed 
yet fo be ſown From reaching the*bottom. © 
JuLy, ,1777. But why was a proceſs, whoſe. merits had been 
fully proved, given up for one whoſe ſucceſs was wholly uncer- 
_ tain? The Writer was pleaſed with the Bean- flute, and was 
willing to try to generalize it. He was led away, too, by the 
plauſibility of hoeing with fix or eight hoes, fixed in the iden- 
tical Implement, which-drew the flutes. His men were already 
diſciplined by putting-in the beans; and the extraordinary ex- 
pe nce of Implement was nothing. He might have hit- off 
ſomething ſtill more eligible and without EXPERIMENT he 
is, in Agriculture, profeſſedly a sK ETI. By the above- 
recited experience he is convinced, that drilling is preferable 
to fyving! narrow-taſt : without it, he ſhould ſtill have 
nb t 1 8 Z 
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n MANAGEMENT. 26. (See the preceding Minute.) I in- 
tended to have ſown another field of four acres with peaſe; but the ſea- 
ſon is far-fpent, —and peaſe fit for ſeed very dear. —There are a few lands 
in the middle of the field much too foul to crop—I have tares and 
barley which are unſaleable—and I want the teams to plow for 
oats. Therefore, ſowed at random the cleaner part with 1+ buſhel of 
tares, and one buſhel of barley an acre, and left the foul lands to lie 

; fallow, I mean to give theſe two or three plowings while the herbage is 
growing; and after this is made into hay, to give the whole a dog- 


6 days 
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days fallow for barley and clover in the ſprings or perhaps in 
autumn. 
This is a ſketch of my general * 1 meap, at all events, to get 
the land clean, and in good tilth, for ſpring-corn and clover. 
If very foul, ſummer-fallow it. | 
If in heart, and only a little foul, acrop of pulſe, and a ag an 
fallow. 
If clean, and in heart, a crop of pulſe; and a crop of turnips if 
Igbt; or rape, if fliff. 
But whether the ſoil be foul or clean, if it be much exhauſted, give 
it a thorough deep ſummer-fallow. It muſt be poor, indeed, if this 
will not give a tolerable crop of ſpring-corn, and a ſufficiency of 
clover-plants *. 


. 


SoWING BROADCAST. } 4. 1 apprehend that much ſeed is loſt 

BROADCAST FLUTES, J by ſowing it over very rough plits. 

In dry weather, when whole ground breaks up in clods, eſpecially 
if plowed in wide plits, much of the ſeed reaches the ſub- ſoil be- 
fore it finds a reſting-place. For although it may not fall from 
the ſeed-man's hand into the unfortunate abyſs, the harrow, by 
ſhaking the clod on which it fell, hurries it into utter darkneſs : 
the chaſm is cloſed, and the ſeed, left almoſt deftitute of air and 
heat, is unable, perhaps, to ſtruggle thro? ſeven or eight inches of 
pulverous mould, much leſs capable of Piercing thro? a large clod of 
that thickneſs. 

Experimentally, harrowed every ſecond land of E. 2. e lane * 

| and left the intervening lands in rough As | | 


„ Stiff land, nevertheleſs, cache! to have a frinkling of dung on ons deep 
ne 


* ö | 
> In 


i 
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In this point of view, BROADCAST-FLUTES are amiable. Per- | 
oy one-third, perhaps one-half of the ſeed mi ght be ſaved by them. 


JoLy, 1777. The above experiment decided againſt the theory 
on which it was made. It 1s not, however, generally deciſive : 
the ſuperiority of thoſe lands which were ſown over the rough 
plit, was wholly owing to the uncommon drought of the Spring 

of 778. 
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 WorkING-HORSES. ) 4. Two cart-horſes have been kept ex- 
' WorKkiNG CATTLE. J perimentally on hay, alone, during four or 

five weeks. They have been tied up in the ſame ſhed with the oxen, 

fed with the ſame hay, and treated in the very ſame manner. They 
have, like them, worked every day ; and though they kept loſing their 

fleſh and ſpirits, they haveſtood their work pretty well till to-day, when 

one of them was ſo completely tired, he could ſcarcely get home. 


DE 
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CART-HORSE KEEP. ] 10. The week before laſt, began to feed 
DAMAGED BARLEY. | the cart-horſes with diſcoloured barley. 
CanTeRs. _ 1 It bears no price at market; it would 
SELF-ATTENTION. | not fetch more than good oats; -I therefore 
BIN DING Hay. |} fell theſe, and feed with barley. —But inſtead 
of eight buſhels of oats a-team a-week, I have allowed but fix 
buſhels of barley ; and I think the horſes have improved upon it.— 
It is therefore a neat ſaving of 25 per cent. 

Carters-are the greateſt thieves in the world. While they had 
their hay given to tam bound, they kept up to a truſs a-horſe a- 
week; but, lately, we have ſbook-up ſome of it for the ſeed, and 
their regular allowance has not been attended to.—lI find that eight 
horſes have deſtroyed in three weeks ſeventy truſs of hay. 
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Seventy truſs of hay, at 31. 10s. ut. a-load, is they 5 ot 
market. price of prime hay ) +: 9 0 
Six quarters of oats, at 208. % LN. 

Wo. a Fr. 12 16 © 


for three weeks : or 21. 28. 64. a-team a- week; beſides chaff, 

This extravagance of Carters muſt fall, more or leſs, to the ſhare 
of every Farmer, who does not attend to the MINUTIZ OF FARMING® , 
and, indeed, to every Farmer who does not allewancebis bor ſes, and 
bind bis hay. 7 
l have this year bound every blade, whether for fale or ** con- 
ſumption. But why? Why throw away cee a- load on 
that which is conſumed at home? 

Becauſe—1 kept an account, at hay-time, of the field- loads : 
which were put into each ſtack, and I wiſh to know their yield; 
that, in ſuture, I may be able to form a judgment, at hay-time, of 
how many ſale- loads each field may produce, and of how many each 
ſtack 1 contain. This, I recoliect, was my firſt - motive for 
binding. 

Brcadjo—by this precaution, ſcarcely a bent is waſted— no litter 
made of it in the ſtack- yard, farm- yard, &c. but every mouthful 

is delivered to the reſpective feeders. TROP, this alone will re- 
pay the expence. 

Becauſe I can allowance each f pecies of frock : 1 can allow each 
cart-horſe, a truſs a- week: the ox- team, half. a- load a- week; the 
milch-cows, one, two, or three truſſes a-day, if they are wanted, 
&c. &c. And I find that by thus Ainting the” quantity,” the men be- 
come more careful ; they look upon It as ſomething, and know, that if 
IM laviſh to-day, they will want to-morrow w.—T hus' the feryane 


— 


® In this point of view, AT TIE have a preference to hires ; they can but eat 
their fill of hay, and that they ought to do. 


imper-- - 
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imperceptibly learns frugality, while his cattle have their food regu- 


larly. Taking a lock from his allowance, is very different from fetch 
ing an armful from an unlimited quantity of looſe hay; for, if he 


drop a handful by the way, he will not ſay, Never mind it, there 
« is more in the hay- loft; but he will return and pick it up, with 
% Poor things, you've little enough of it! there is no need of waſte, 
« God knows.“ Nor will he give them too much by half at once, 
and throw what they have left, and blown upon, under: them for 


litter; but he will give them a little at a-time, and ſee that they eat it 
clean. There is a ſympathy between the human and the brute reation, 


ariſing from acquaintance, which is more eaſily obſerved than com- 


municated.—There are Carters who would ſooner ſtarve themſelves 


than their horſes; and among ſtock- feeders, in general, it is obvi- 
ous to common obſervation. 


Becauſe—l have the ſatisfa&tion of knowing how every blade ; is ex- 


pended ; how much each ſort of hay- eating ſtock coſts during the 


winter; and of courſe, my hay and ſtock accounts (with reſpee to 
hay) are reduced to certainty. Theſe are conveniencies and utilities, 


which I am perſuaded will confirm me in the practice of binding hay 
for Farm-yard conſumption. 


About one-third of the Binders time is taken up in making bands: 


Perhaps, uſe hempen-ropes inſtead of hay-bands. Perhaps, with 
thoſe, he would bind it for thirteen or fourteen-pence a-load, and 
they would not be ſo dangerous as twiſted bands. 


— 


* 


RoLLERS. } 11. The PLAIN ROLLER does not ſeem to have that 
| RotaING, c attention paid to it which is due to its merit. It is ſel- 
dom uſed on a fallow, except to burſt large clods, and ſeldomer uſed 

after ſowing, except to ſmooth the ſurface for the ſithe. 

Had it not been uſed in E. this year, after ſowing, belcreen the 


harrowings, the harrows would not have brought the ſoil to any 


D d tolerable 
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tolerable degree of tilth ; whereas by alternately _— and harrowing, 
it is as fine as a garden. 
Perhaps, rolling when damp is not prejudicial, provided che foil 
be afterwards harrowed. I took care that the ſurface was perfely 
dry, before the Iaſt rolling; but I took care to loſe no time this, dry 
weather, between the ſowing and the firft rolling, that as little of the 
moiſtyre as poſſible might eſcape.—Rolling not only burſts ſome of 
the clods, but fxes others, and prevents them from rolling under 
the harrow. 
Applied to fallows, the PLAIN ROLLER is the grand arcanum of 
Agriculture, which makes light land itiff, and Riff 1 land light“: one 
effeftual cruſh by a plain roller, is worth a dozen partial indentures by 
a ſpiky. one; but where the clods bear a heavy plain one, the SPIKY 
ROLLER is worth its weight 1 in gold. 


nn "NO 


* 


PoTATOES. 11. Half this week has been ſpent on-pre- 
FaLLow-cRoPs. | paring a patch for potatoes; when the teams 
ComPposT-FARMS. J. ought to have been getting-in barley. 

This makes potatoes an ineligible crop on a corn-farm, and to- 
tally unfit to introduce into the round of fallow-crops, ſpring-corn, 
clover, wheat ; for every thing which interferes with ſpring- corn. and- 
clover ſeed. time, every thing which requires eam. labour in March 
and April, is a diſagreeable intruder. 

In this light, ruxxirs and CABBAGES appear to great advantage: 
they are got-in in the moſt vacant 2 of the year : they neither in- 
terfere with ſeed-time nor harveſt. . 

Perhaps, rape and buck-wheat come next ; beans and peaſe in- 
trude on the {pring ſeed-time ; winter-tares on wheat ſeed-time; and 
ſummer-tares moſt intolerably on the ſpring- corn and clover. 
But what fallow- crop is to be adopted by the wet land F armer, 
who cannot with any propriety keep: a flock of ſheep ? 


The SURFACE is ſtill more efficacious. 


i 
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If he cannot fold, he muſt dung; and, to ſuch a Farmer, the 
DUNG-CART becomes a principal branch of labour.---The ſummer's 
vacation is ſhort enough to collect the ingredients, and the winter's 
froſts few enough to carry them on. 

Therefore, the cOMPOST-FARMER ought to have ſtrength enough to 
put in half his fallow-crop in autumn, and half in ſpring, without 
loſing his wheat , or his ſpring-corn ſeed- time. 


Pr ANTI POTATOES. 12. Yeſterday began planting. | 
I was dubions about how to put them in; ; whether to plant them 
in trenches, and cover the plants with dung, by hand; or to plow- 


harrow, coll, and draw flutes z or to plow-in the dung, and pl 


laſt requiring the leaſt labour, I choſe it. 

The foil had two plowings, was harrowed, rolled, the trumpery 
raked out, and afterward ſurfaced as level as a table. On this ſmooth 
ſurface ſpread a thick coat of very long dung, and buried it in 
flat, rod-wide beds, ſcattering the potatoes in every ſecond plow- 
furrow, about eight inches apart in the rows. 

Being buſy elſewhere in the morning, I did not ſelf-attend to the 
planting of the potatoes. Two or three beds were finiſhed before I 


the plow, and frequently leaving large hulſocks bulging out above the 
tatoes, to draw the dung collected by the coulter towards him, on to 
unplowed land; but, when covering them, to puſh it into the fur- 


row: thus the plants got the beſt half of the dung. 


the plants the whole of the dung: and a few minutes attention 
D d 2 | led 


in the dung, and dibble-in the plants; or to plow-in the dung, and 


them in every other plow-furrow, as the ground is plowed. The 


obſerved that the coulter gathered up the dung; ſometimes choaking 


clods. Set a boy to put- f; and bid him, when plowing for the po- 


But this. did not pleaſe me; it only made me anxious to give 


4 


*® 
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led me to an expedient, which at once gave them the whole of 4 it, and 
left the unſtirred ſurface perfectly free for the plow. 
With a common hay-rake, I found that I could, with great eaſe, 
puſh two plit-widths of dung on to the potatoes, as faſt as two 
men could plant them ; who planted them as faſt as one team could 
plow for, and cover the plants. | 
Thus, every handful of the dung was buried, * buried imme. 
diately on the potatoes. The plants were prevented from being miſ- 
placed, cruſhed, or picked- up by the claws of the oxen; and the 
dung effectually covered by the oxen's walking upon it. 
This method anſwers every purpoſe of the more tedious way of 
| firſt drawing trenches next, carrying the dung on in baſkets - and 
then having the trenches to fill-in. 
Had not the ſoil been ſurfaced (rolling will anſwer nearly the ſame 
purpoſe), the operation would not have been ſo ealy,---The dung, it 
is true, might be dragged into the furrow off a rough ſurface z but 
many clods would be pulled in with it, and the man muſt work on 
the plowed ground. Puſhing it in, off a ſmooth ſurface, | is merely an 
amuſement. : 
I am perfectly pleaſed with this potatoe-procels : : the expence of 
labour is very little more than that of a broad-caft crop: three 
men can plant and cover as much as a team can plow. | 


Round HaRROws. 12. If I have any merit in invention, here it 
lies. That Farmer muſt be void of ſenſibility, who could not have 
ſhed tears of ſatisfaction to ſee the fine rounds cover the barley to- 
day in N. 6*. Let the lands be laid-up ever ſo aukwardly, a bout 
in a place makes them as round as barrels, and ſcarcely leaves a grain 
of ſeed uncovered. 


* Pray, Reader, excuſe thoſe paternal tranſports. 
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OxEN. 13. Yeſterday began to land-up N. 6. for 

WIP. REIS. p barley, with four oxen fiavle, and a team-plow. 

SEMICULTURE. They did not make ſo neat work as I wiſhed-for. 
Put tu o of them to a Whip-rein plow, double; but continued to drive 
them with the whale-bone whip. Ther carried off their work more 
chearfully, and much neater. 

Laſt night exerciſed them in the Yard with Whip-reins; and 
to-day they have landed-up a full acre into fre: heut DEAT, without 
a driver. 


I had no idea of their mouths? bring ſo tender as Fang are; 1 ex- 


pected, that it would have been neceſſary to guide them by their 

rings (this indeed was an idea I conceived before I ever thought of a 
ring to tame them); but the Bit is quite ſufficient. I am confident, 
without partiality, that we have not two horſes ſo handy with Whip- 


reins as the two oxen which worked to-day : and what is remarkable, 


they anſwer the Whip-rein better than the whale-bone whip. 

To employ the boy (the driver), ſet him to hand-rake-in the clover- 
ſeed, ſown immediately after the barley had been covered by a *bout 
with the fine round harrows. There were a few ſtraggling root-weeds 
lay looſe on the furface ; ſo that while the clover-ſeed is effectually 
covered, without being buried, the ſoil is diſcumbered. 


2 1 9 ö 


HARROWINO-IN WHEAT. 16. (See 24. Mm But what is 
very remarkable, the worm has taken the part lightly harrowed, but 
{pared that which had one time with the rough harrows, This is, at 
preſent (tho' not totally free from the worm), a promiſing crop: 
That ſo bad, that I mean to raiſe the ſoil into broad-caſt flutes, and 
ſow it with barley. 

How this difference could his effected by the harrow, I cannot 
conceive z buc what makes it probable that the harrow had ſome in- 


fuence, 
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fluence, the diſtinction is obvious to an inch. The horſes drawing 
in the inter-furrow, one ſide of a land was roughed and fined, the 
other ſide run ſlightly over with the fine harrows only. dd: is a 
crop; This not half. a- one. \ 

Perhaps, the rough harrows deſtroyed ſome of the worms, eithas 
matured or in embryo; or, perhaps, by letting down the ſeed, the 
roots lie beneath the ſphere of their depredation. 

I do not ſee what uſeful leſſon I can draw from this Obſervation dj 
becauſe I am already reſolved to ſpare no pains of harrowing, whether 
tor autumn or for {pring-crops. 


THE WEATHER oe 16. (See 2. FEBRUARY.) The 
Tux spRIN O SEED-PROCESS. J latter end of February and the be- 
ginning of March was inceſſantly rainy ;---the teams could not look 
out.---From the 6th of March .until yeſterday afternoon, we have 
ſcarcely had a ſhower ! One of the largeſt Farmers in the pariſh has 
not, or had not, a few days ago, ſown a handful of ſpring-corn !. 
His peaſe lay a fortnight i in he] field in ſack, and were obliged to be- 
carried home at laſt. I he ſtiff- land Farmers, in 5 have not 
yet ſown an oat. 
They plowed before and ak the wet walker and, the change 
being rapid, the ſurface became perfect glaſs, while, underneath, the 
ſoil was mere puddle :; Before a horſe could ſtep _ the * its 
immediate ſurface was as hard as horn. | 
Very luckily, we kept ſtirring the fallows in the wet "ache 
and did not begin to plow for oats until the day before it broke. 
We have ever ſince kept ſowing on the freſh plit; generally har- 
rowing in the afternoon what was plowed in the morning; and, 
except about one acre, we have got in the beans, peaſe, oats, tares, 

and part of the barley exceedisgly well. 
Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, had the ground, which was plowed wet, been laid-up 
in five-bout lands, and thoroughly croſs-furrowed MN It might, by 
catching the critical minute, have been got fine. 

Perhaps, the Farmers had a motive for not ſowing. Perhaps, 
they waited for the water's draining-off, that they might croſfs-har- 
row; and afterwards waited for more rain, that the corn might not 
come up in two crops ; not being aware that there was moiſture ſuf- 
ficient below the ſurface to throw-out the crop, eſpecially if it had 
been retained there by fine-harrowing, and a timely rolling. 


SURFACE-DRAINS. 18. (See 1. JAuvARV.) It is neceſſary that 
the plits thrown- out ſhould now be got rid- of, that the ſurface may 
not be cumbered, nor the ſithe retarded. To plow them back again, 
would incur an annual trouble, and an annual expence. To cart them 
off would ill-ſuit this month.---Chopping them to pieces and 
piling them in heaps to rot, is a very tedious job; and 0 the 
pieces, before they ate digeſted, is but a ſlovenly one. 5 

The furrows were made when the ground was very wet; the ſward 
of the plit, of courſe, united cloſely with the ſod upon which it was 
turned; and the ſeverity of the winter rendered the mould exceed- 
ingly pulverous. 

With a ſbarp hoe, I pull- back the mould on to the einig graſs; 
ſhaving it off cloſe to the roots of the inverted ſward---within an 
inch, or an inch and-a-half of the level of the fleld. To renew 
the ſward, I ſprinkle a few hay-ſeeds along the brink of the drain, 
and with a garden-rake rake them in; at the ſame time ſpreading 


the mould, to prevent its injuring the adjoining graſs, to which it by 
this means becomes a dreſſing. 


A want of croſs-furrowing was, I believe, one cauſe of their loſing« their ſeed- 


time: I ſaw the water ſtand over the ridges, at the bo!toms of ſeveral fields,” While 
their zops were as hard as a pavement. 


The 
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The expence is trifling : one man, to-day, had hoed upwards of 

one hundred rods before three o'clock. The ſowing and raking do 
not take up half the time. The whole operation does not coſt a far- 
thing a · rod; yet the above-mentioned one hundred rods lay a wm 
flat fix-acre field tolerably dry. 
A team which plows an acre into half-rod five-bout-lands, makes 
a furrow of 3200 rods, in length; which at 8s, a-team, is 33 rods 
for a penny, or three-pence for 100 rods :—therefore, the whole ex- 
pence of drawing, ſhaving, ſeeds, ſowing and —_— will not 
amount to * an acre. c 


Beans. 21. Who would muddle thro? « bean- ſea- 

Tux SEED-PROCESS. J ſon in wet weather? Thoſe planted the 16. 
March one month ago are already as forward (to preſent appear- 
ance) as thoſe put in the 15. Feb.---/wo months ago.---Theſe are thin 
and puny : Thoſe as thick as they can ſtand, and beautifully vigo- 
rous. Thoſe were forced into beds of bird-lime, which the ſucceed- 
ing drought has baked to glue: Theſe laufully bedded in a kind, 


pulverous ſoil, and have ever ſince enjoyed fine weather; and, which 


{till more confirms the impropriety of raviſhing a ſeaſon, the lands 
left untouched in rough plit till fine weather came, though ſown 
the lateſt, are now (to appearance) the forwardeſt. 

In future, let the foil lie in rough plit, until the beginning of 


March; or until there be a fair e of patins- the ſeed in 
Genſonably. | 


* _— 3 


HAND-RAKING. 21. The drought aeg n ſo pig we had 
SEMICULTURE. i not time to ſow the hay-ſeeds, when the oats were 
ſown in A.---about a-month ago. I have ever ſince been waiting for 

rain, and was glad to embrace the ſhower of laſt "TROY 
To 
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To get ſome fr mould for the ſeeds to drop upon, I harrowed it 


pulled-up, and ſhifted many of the clods, rolling them on to the 
young oat- plants. 


To diſburthen the oats, get-rid-of the clods ey to cover the hay- 
gods effectually, opened the inter- furrows, and hand- raked the clods 


into trenches made by the double-plow; at the ſame time levelling 


the ſurface, and covering the ſeeds. But finding this rather tedious, 
although a good job, I raked every ſecond land, only; leaving one 
rough, and one n 3 rer a rougher part, which was wholly 
raked. 

About fax acres were raked (the whole being 114 acres); and they 
coſt eight men, or about 2 8. 3d. an acre. 


The crop of oats, and ſucceeding graſs, will ſhew whether the * _ 


bour be well or ill-beſtowed.. The hay-ſeeds of the unraked lands 


will be covered only * the roll; to have re-harrowed would have 
endangered the oats. 


Jury, 1777. The crop of oats received no apparent benefit by 


the raking ; but its uſe to the graſſes is obvious: the plants are 
more numerous, and the ſurface more even. This year, the 
Writer hand-raked-in every ounce of graſs-ſeeds, whether they 


were n for annual or for perennial leys. 
9" T 


3 23. Perhaps, rolling the ſoil before the 
RoLLING PEASE. [oe beans come-up is dangerous to the crop. If it 
be left unrolled, the clods become troubleſome to the hoe, and, 
by rolling on to the tender plants, are hurtful. | 
I was afraid that the roller would have injured the beads of the 
plants, and therefore only run it twice acroſs the field, experimental 


l —_ a day or two, I could not- perceive the leaſt 


8 -. harm 


with the fine harrews, once in a place, before ſowing. The harrows 
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harm from the operation; but it was obviouſly a good preparative 
to hoeing: I therefore rolled the whole field. They had juſt opened 
into broad leaf, whick lay flat on the ground, and could not PDR 
receive any injury from the roller. 

Jo try the degree of torture which infant 10 can ks I marked 
out three or four yards of one of the drills, indiſcriminately. I firſt 
rubbed the plants between the fingers, till the leaves were perfectly 
bruiſed, and as black as ink ;- I then trampled them under r fe. . 
rubbing them hard with the ſoal of my ſhoe. _ N 
This was laſt Tueſday, - juſt a-week ago. At 3 7 cannot 
perceive that they have received the leaſt real injury. The leaves, it is 
true, look ragged, as if eaten by the ſlug, or fly; but the tems 
are as high and as healthy as thoſe of the neighbouring plants. 

Therefore, beans, when their broad leaves lie Hat on the n 
may be harrowed and rolled with ſafety. . 

To prepare che peaſe, too, for hoeing, I rolled them as they opened 

into broad leaf, and cannot perceive any evil attendant. | 


8 


Ryk. 26. Some rye ſown among tares, the 22d. Auguſt, is now. 
(26. April) coming: out into ear. A few acres of ſuch rye would, in 
this critical month, be of infinite ſervice to cows and working cattle, 
beſides being an acceptable relief to the hay and graſs ;---and I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that if it ſtand for ſeed, it will be ripe in June. 
Perhaps, in future, ſubſtitute rye in the room of ſpring- corn. Per- 
eps, ſow ſuch fallows, or fallow- crop quondals, as are der N the 
middle of Auguſt, with rye and clover. | 

Perhaps, if the rye be verdaged the latter end of April, the cloper 
will be forward enough for two crops.---If cut ripe the latter end of 
June, perhaps, there will be time enough for one. The Fedder, in 
the firſt caſe, will be very valuable, as will the rom. in the other. 

| Perhaps 
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7. ER. SORE 


Perhaps, feed . the cart-horſes, hogs, &c. with the grain or +98 it 


for ſeed, or to the tanners. 0 
But this is ſuppoſing the ſoil in extraordinary heart. If it is not, ly 
however, the clover will, at worft, give ſome paſturage the firſt year, 4 
and be ſtronger to ſtand the winter, and readier to ſtart the next 1 
fpring, than that raiſed among b. n est 5 
PrASsB. 27. Ader 26. Maxcn.) Thoſe ney) up, whether with 5 
the hand hoe, or the coulters, are, at preſent, obviouſly a more 4 
promiſing crop, than thoſe covered flat with the harrows. The plants | 8 ; 
are double in number, and look more healthy; much. of the 4 
ſeed harrowed- in, was not buried deep enough to eſcape the influ- La, 
ence of the drought, but lies parched near the ſurface. fl 
Had ſhowery weather ſucceeded the planting, this difference, per- 1 
haps, would not have happened: however, in future, ridge them bf 
up, and equally guard: againſt. an over-wet or an over-dry, ſeaſon, (i 
PEA-PROCESS. | 30. (See 26. Makch.) It would |. 

Wes? DOUBLE HAND-HOE. . be ridiculous to waſte horſes, and be at k 
the expence of ſix new hoes, while the pousLE-Hox does the buſineſs 1 
of flat-hoeing ſo completely. A double eight-inch drag-hoe takes „ 
two rom. intervals; and, at four times, hits exactly the whole bed 1 
of ſeven rows, and half of the two bed-intervals. By taking two in- Wh 
tervals. at once,---which i it does to a great nicety,---A man, in practice, be. 
may hoe upwards of an acre a- day. TY 
This is one of thoſe petty, ſimple, cheap Implements, which the 8 
more they are uſed, the more obvious their merit appears. -The i 


whole coſt of wood and iron-work is but three or four ſhillings, and 


with a trifling EXPENCS of laying the blades, it will laſt a man's life- 
time. 


But it is gitter for a light pea- ſoil, than a ſtiff bean- ſoil. 
Ee 2 BrAx- 
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eee 2, (See 6. Fen.) But this is falſe-theoey, | 
Tax SHAFT-HOES. J which cannot be practiſed; it is ſcarcely po- | | 


ſible to lay the lands equally round; and the ſmalleſt e 1 


I firſt made the ſhares in the form of what is dn called a a 
heart, with coulters ſix inches long; 3 but even two of them, one on 


each ſide of the inter- furrow, were too many to guide: if they are not 
ſet to an equal depth, to à hair's breadth, one of them will work 
down to the ſub- ſoil, while the other will not penetrate the ſurface; 


and even when fet with the greateſt nicety, it is difficult, in this 
form, to prevent their cutting-up the beans. Beſides, it is very la- 


borious to keep them at a mean depth ; they are in or out, in the 


twinkling of an eye. Therefore cut-off their points, and, inſtead 
of ſcrewing the ſhares to the bottom of the coulters, keyed them to- 
gether, letting the points of the coulters hang two or three inches be- 
low the ſhares, to prevent their ſheering from fide-to-ſide; with 
banger-fronts, to counteract the downward tendency of the ſhares, 
and to prevent the trumpery from hanging to the points of the * 
ters, beneath the ſhares. 

The Smith did not bappen to ſet chees true; and having not pa- 
tience to wait for an alteration, - the beans being in want of hoeing, 
I threw them aſide, and hoed them with a common horſe- hoe, the 


horſe drawing between the rows. 


But common horſe-hoeing requires wide intervals; wide intervals 
leſſen the crop: therefore, a range of hoes drawn by a horſe walk- 
ing in the inter-furrow, would have many advantages over a fngle 
one drawn by the horſe walking in the ia dat; and 1 have not t yet 
given- up the SHAFT-HOEs., ä 


JuLy, 1777. - The Writer did not 91 year ſow any beans in 
rows, and therefore has not had an W of farther 
| trial; 
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trial; he means, nevertheleſs, to $4 ant of ſhaft-hoes in the 
Drost. HA. Boflet 


„Spann n 3 Stock hangs very heavy on a Farmer” 8 hands, 
Rx E- -GRASS, 

: LUCERNE. | | 
RE. | 


ſpring as this is. Farm-yard- ſtock ſtarves on 


Takes, _ J ſtraw, and there is no graſs to keep them alive; 


and to feed even cows. on hay at three 8 ten ſhillings a-load, is 
ſowing money broad- caſt. 


Rye-graſs for this purpoſe i is very valuable. The borders of 
M. 6. would form at preſent a very good ſwath of verdage : but rye- 


graſs 1 is a filthy weed, unfit to be introduced into arable land. 
Lucerne ſeems to be the Frſt and beſt of all ſpring-verdages. 


Mr. —— — began to cut his the beginning of April. Its benefit to his 
horſes was ſtriking; it carried off every appearance of foulneſs, by 


profuſe ſtaleing: from being as rough as bears, they became as * 
as moles. 

What a treaſure a * acres would be to the ich C0 0e k What a 
ſaving of hay, and how refreſhing to the oxen and cart-horſes, in 
ſpring ſeed- time! There is ſome difficulty in raiſing it, compared 
with the raiſing of clover or rye-graſs ; but, perhaps, as an occu- 
pier of creeks and corners, Lucerne is an object worth attending to. 


Rye, perhaps, comes next, as a ſpring-verdage: Mr, — had a 


field two feet high a fortnight ago. 


Tares are quite out of the queſtion, The part of G. x. ſown the 
middle of Aug, will not be fit to cut a fortnight hence. 


"LET 


Pane: 


in the month of April and the beginning of May; 
L eſpecially in ſuch a long, dry, cold, backward 
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PLANTING POTATOES. 7 (See 12. ArRII.) Finiſhed plant. 
CUTTING THE PLANTS, ing; fully ſatisfied with the adopted 
SERVANTS. PN : I mean with reſpe& to the 


mode of dunging ; but whether the plants ought to be Placed under 


or upon the dung, I am not yet determined. | 
I began to plant them under, thinking that the kink would natural. 


ly in; not recollecting that the deeper they are planted, the longer 
they will be in coming- up, nor that roots naturally ſtrike downward, 1 


hope I have made experiments ſufficient for a deciſion. 

The man who cut the plants did not make the moſt of them; he 
left many with five, fix, or ſeven eyes in chem ; ; when, perhaps one, 
two, or three are equally as good. 

To decide this point: With a common ivory böte wüde about 
half. an- inch diameter, I drew out the eyes of the large potatoes, in 
the manner which Cheeſemongers try their cheeſes ; drawing out a.. 


plug of the pulp, of a cylindrical form, about three-quarters of. an 


inch long, with an eye in the centre of its end. 


After extracting ten or a· dozen of thefe plants out of a root of 2 
quarter of a pound in weight, the diminution 1s barely apparent; at 


leaſt three ounces remain. If taken from a "large potatoe, the Tofs of 


weight is ſtill proportionably leſs ; 
value ta the hogs, as the ſame a Ae of entire Potatoes. 


If one eye, with two drachms of pulp, be as prolific as ſeven eyes 
with two ounces, what a ſaving We have buried from ten to twelve 


hundred-weight an acre : as many as would. have planted four or 1185 


acres, beſides leaving eight or ten hundred. weight of bog- food. 


Be this as it may, to Cut large potatoes into plants, is moſt infz- 
and yet an Eſſex-iſed Iriſhman; who has not an 


mous management; 
adequate idea but that of a potatoe, and whoſe whole life of fifty or 


ſixty years has been ſpent in their culture, went to market, and 
| bought 


and. the remaining. Pulp i 18 of equal 


ure lain! lifeleſs to eternity. 


of huge clods, 
, all the barrows i in the univerſe could not have a 
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plants, n five or ſix e 


Tr WEA THER. 9. 


means ſoftened the Eh, clods, and we have ſcar 

Fain ſince, until laſt Sunday. On Sunda * 

ſhower on Tueſday night, a good deal 4 

fine rain. jos 

14 1 ck Farmers Whos plowed in the rain, are this in- 

the 5 th o ay, ſowing their oats, And even after laſt nigh f 
ping rain, they ; are e glad. to borrow a ſpik y roller to deal rl 


ing, we had a heavy 
more; and laſt night a very 


barley- fallows down to a calx; and the moment I had d 
0 


ſent lovely ſhowers to OE the © ed, ne lowing, 


cds wn * would 
1 % „ — 


9. Its merit IS conſpicuous in N, | 
4. From 
it reduced j It to a tolerable ſeaſon : to ſuch a . 


he ccompliſh 
Before the firſt ſpiky rolling, it was almoſt — 1 ov 


1 
c 


Seikv ROLLER, 


A With much ſlffaenier, however, it was, 


Spiky. rolled, „ 

N -harrowed, . ob... ' 

ines, ITY e piky- rolled, | 
owed for 5 ted, Plain. rolled, FE. 
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Ox-hartowed, 5 | Sown with hay-ſeerls, -. inn Je 
| Spiky-rolkd, ' _ - Sweptwith cho horſe-broom, ale - 
Plain-rolled, Puin- rolled. 1 
it has not en for labour, but is a very 850d job. The lands 
1 as round and as ſmooth as if they had been poliſhed in a lathe. It 
was landed- up in winter exceedingly foul: it has now the appear- 
ance of mould baked in an oven; without a green ſpeck, or the 
ſmalleſt trace of vegetable life to be feen. 
Thus of pring, I ſet the ſpikes in a new cylinder. The ola one Was 
left on every ſide, from end to end: not from the age, nor the rot- 
Tennefs of the roller; but from the make of the ſpikes, and the man- 
ner of putting tin. in. The end of every ſpike which went into 
the wood was a wedge, and they were placed in the identical r manner 
in which a wood-cleaver {ets his wedges to rend a block in rows. _ 
As an improvement, I ſhouldered the Tpikes, thus: From the fruſ- 
tums of ſquare pyramids, I reduced them to thoſe of octogonal ones; i 
leaving a ſmall triangular Houlder at each angle of the 2 ee 
(the acting end of the ſpike), * Te rr in | 218-24. 


POET 0 8. $3928 BEL! J. 1241 
Brans. 10. F het the firſt hocing.—-The expence hands ns: : 
10% acres coſt for ** 


w_ —Cﬀ rv · A ˖· u REüůMÄ . ᷑—h e K „„ 


Plowing, or horſe-hoeing the furrow-intervals SDL 
| Horſe-hoeing the four equal intervals 12 Wh e e : 
Thang ONE, the e eee ee 


O 12 o 


© 15. 4 


O 
Ie - 210.0 


or 35. 6dr. an acre.” F C 113 


But one team was ae in plowing a bout in each inter-furtow 


of thoſe planted in a puddle ; they were baked ſo hard, that Os 
but a team-plow could penetrate them. t 


have been under 33. e991 217 10% PSWöle 


8 


WoORKING-CATTLE. 
totally unfit for harneſs : 

tire and grow ſulky. 

Two which I worked until I was convinced that I was rag. were 
cut to-dax. 

I do not apprehend that bulls, in x general are unfit for "+ Fog 
Perhaps, a clean-limbed, long-legged bull is equal, if not preferable 
to an OX: They are, no goube, more powerful in fight; n not in 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 


AUTUMN-$0WN BARLEY, 

 AUTUMN-SOWN BEANS. | 
AUTUMN-SOWN QATS. 

AUTUMN-SOWN SUMMER-TARES. : 

ON THE SPECIES OF TARES. 
which were covered: 
ſtrong and healthy. | 

The cats look well, bur do not ſhoot up. lie the barley: they are 
not more than ſix or eight inches high; but the blade is broad and 
vigorous. 

The ſummer-tares are no more ! A ſtrag 8 remains here- and- there, 
but I apprehend they are winter-tares; for I cannot diftinguiſh «og 
tween them and the winter-tares of the adjoining lands. 

A more daciſive experiment could not have happened, and Fully 
proves the winter and the ſummer tare to be diſtin##: ſpecies. - 
ridiculous a field of ten or twelve acres would look, . occupied by 
chick weed and bare clods | Yet ſome of the Farmers will tell you, 
As how there is thought to be no difference.” But what can be 
expected from men who never made an on erect; much _ a 
EXPER nnen, in Wen. BOS: ir 


* The Whiiter doe 


ot mean the whole, but G majority of Farmers, There are 
fome few Who ink. 


11. The Fee, Staffordſhire bulls are 
They cannot walk with warn; Lhex 


14. (See 2. Fen.) The Bar- 
ley is two feet high, and the 
> tips of the beards juſt peeping. 

The deans which were ex- 
JI poſed, are totally gone. Thoſe 
began to bloſſom about ten days ago, and are 


A guide 
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A guide to diſtinguiſh the ſeed with certainty, is worth taking 
ſome pains for. From recollection, the winter and ſummer tares, 
which I ſaved laſt year for ſeed, were obviouſly different: Thoſe, a 
darkiſh mottle; Theſe, a purple tinged with brown : Thoſe, a po- 
liſhed ſurface; Theſe, a rough, indented one. But whether theſe 
diſtinguiſhments were natural or accidental, I know not : The winter 
were got well, the other 111. | 
A few of each fort, left unſown, were unfortunately inlined toge- 
ther; but, according to my idea of winter and ſummer tares, I readily 
ſeparated them : I preſently picked out one parcel which omen like 
hemp-ſeed, -and another like trefoil in the huſk. 

I mean to ſow them, and teſt my judgment; for the differencs i Is 
very obvious to common obſervation, when they firſt come-up : The 
ſummer runs upright, like a pea; the winter couches down, _ 


ing cloſe to the ground. | . 
Jorv, 1777. The Writer made a rigid experiment with theſs 
tares ; but nothing deciſive reſulted : and he apprehends, that 
there is no other dependance to reſt up on, than the word d of the 


grower. 
GRANARIES. 19. Granaries ſhould be under the 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. [ eye. We have not loſt leſs than four 
CanrTERs. | or five quarters of grain of different 
SELF-ATTENTION. ſorts out of Adſeomb granary, in lefs 


than two years. 


Perhaps, generally, it is bad management in a Farmer to keep by 
him corn or pulſe of any ſort in grain. Perhaps, let him keep it in 
fraw; or, if ſtraw be wanted, fell it at the market-price z not keep 
it up for the chance of a riſing market. For he incurs a certain loſs of 


meaſure; and a certain riſk, if it can poſſibly be come at by Carters. 


To 
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To quarrel with them about it is idle; for, in this reſpe&, they 


are thieves, to a man, and glory in their thievery ; and the only way 
to keep them honeſt is, to treat them in character. One lock is 
ſcarcely a ſufficient ſecurity : To leave ſcattered parcels here-and-_ 


there is throwing before them temptations too nn to be 
withſtood. 


Notwithſtanding I keep a regular account of every buſhel of 


every ſpecies of grain made-up, and of every buſhel fairly vended; 
and altho' I take a great deal of pains to prevent pilfering, and pre- 
rend to make a very ſerious affair of it whenever it is found-out yet 
I] never can make the two accounts tally. What, then, muſt be 
the fate of thoſe who do not keep a minute account, neither of the 
yield nor of the vent, and whoſe ſervants are aware of this neglect? 
_ know, that if they are not a in the fact, they 8 are clear 
even from ſuſpicion? uy 


* 


CART-HORSE-CHAFF, 21. From the 10th of April to the 12th of 
May, nine cart-horſes eat thirty quarters of chaff - thirty double 


quarters, in thirty-two days - about three double quarters (of ſixteen 


buſhels equal to ſtricken meaſure) a-team a-week. I made a cal- 
culation the 18th of December laſt; but, that was not ſo menen 
made as this “. 

To aſcertain the value of chaff, I weighed a ſingle quarter of ſome 
cut from barley-hay : it weighed within the mereſt trifle 56lb. juſt 
a truſs of hay, which I value at 1s. 6d. Therefore, a double 
quarter of this chaff coſts 3 s. and the cutting 1s.—Together, 4s. 

I then took a truſs of clover-hay, worth at preſent 31. 10s. a load, 
and a truſs of wheat-ſtraw worth 21. a load, and cut them together+: 
they made exactly twelve ſingle buſhels; or three quarters of a double 


* This, however, being cut from barley-hay, (See 28. SEP, 1775: ) it We be 
more cloying; and, perhaps, went farther than real chaff. 
+ A common mixture for cut chaff, 
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quarter. a cube ge ot this weighed rake more than 2 e 


of . * 28 
Ws e i i | a | | | : £4: . 1 
The teuſa of he ᷣ j F farce RL © ae 
The truſs TV 


| Sronz-kiek Ho. 21. in füture, place empty carts in different 


Parts of the field to be picked, for the pickers to empty their baſkets 


intö. Three men, two boys, and ſix horfes have been two days i in 


| collecting and carrying- off the ſcattered heaps of about thirty : acres : 


almoft 18. an acre;—as much as for picking. 
They carried-off about fifteen Ioads, for which the hs and 

cateways are very thankful ; but the roads might have been equally 

mended, with only the trouble of cmpeying the carts every "5 


* 


— 


BaLKinG. rial | 21. We are now crofling the foul tA P. z . 


FALLO WIN. J balked the 21ſt. of Febeupey, —in wet wall 
when nothing elſe could be doe. 0128119 


It is a pleaſure to ſee it break- up in 00 like bullicls: 2 They lie 
ſo rough and hollow, that the ſun ines _ kaff, and at Wind 
blows on three-fourths of the ſub- ſoil. . 


1 am fully ſatisfied, that BAK NC is the beſt way of breaking upn | 
fanmentient- N qe other method, perhaps, —_— it os e g 
one rocky roughneſs ſo eſſential to a falls. 

Penbaps, the beſt method of making . is, 10 me 
it alternately #bugh and ſmootÞ,---cloddy and pulvervus :=Rough, to 


„ Tho” 'the Ray and the ſtraw were boch to appearance perfectly dry, they Toft juſt 


glb. in cutting! Thinking: n . un I ah it: "TR . 


was exactly the ſame. 


by 


Je 
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* 


let in the ſun ünd air, and to parch the root ecils: — to 
mix and 1e he foil, "_ to —_ the ſe ed. weeds an ive 8ans f 
vegetating : 

Perhaps, balk in the winter vacation; and 2406» as ſoon as ; the ſpring- 
crops are in: Let it lie rough, till the weeds are withered, and the 
ſoil ſweetened : harrow and roll repeatedly, until it be perfectly fine; 
or as fine as it canbe made: roll or ſurface it very hard; and thus 
let lie till it has had rain ſufficient to make the ſeeds vegetate. Re- 
balk, re- croſs, and re- pulverize, until the root. weeds are os A 5 
and the re have b ee themſelves. 
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We EDING. | . 1 e firſt week in May, i 
Fivz-B0UT BEDS. f gin to give an eye to che wheat. M. 4. 1g 
Wos. full of May-weed, and the wheat has got ſo 


high, it is hurtful to draw. i it out, notwithſtanding five: bout lands 
are very conveniently weeded. The Weeders, by ſetting one foot in, 
{ and the other out of the furrow, can juſt reach hands on the ridge, 
and have no occaſion to walk among the corn. 
It is not looking over the hedge, nor riding acroſs the ends af the 
lands, but walking up, or down almoſt every interfurrow, which will 
diſcover whether the field is weedy « or not. One patch of M. 3. is 
as foul as a dung-hill ; while other parts are as clean as a garden. 
But what is the uſe of this extra-attention, if every part be run 
over by the Weeders ? None---except to find out which requires to 
be weeded firſt... And this is by no means an unneceſſary piece of 
attention. For if the weeds are more powerful than the corn, no 
time ſhould be loſt in extirpating them. But if the corn has got 
the advantage of the weeds, perhaps, it matters not how long they 5 
ſtand, ſo that they do not ſeed; nor how late the corn be weeded, 
ſo that it be not injured by the operation. For the later it 
is © "perfume the leſs danger there is of freſh weeds fpring- 
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ing up to harm the crop, or foul the land: and the older the weeds 
are, the more conſpicuous they become; and the higher the corn, 


the more power it has to ſmother the riſing generation. 


I 


| In-DOOR SERVANTS. 13 6. On the matureſt calculation, {ke 
the yearly expence of a may in the houſe, 


PR1CE OF PROVISIONS. 


351. and of a boy, 23 l. | | Mt 
1 
The yearly expence of a day-labouring man (if he 
27:10 0 
works every day) is but - - - 5 = 
And that of a boy, but - = > 140-0. 
The difference therefore between keeping a man in the 
houſe, and hiringone by the day, is, beſide rainy days, I 10 _ 0 
And the difference between a boy in the houſe and 


one by the day is - - - 8 0 . 


More than 3-4ths of a day- boy s wages 


The impropriety therefore of keeping plow-boys in the houſe, is 


clearly proved; and tho' it may be convenient to have the Carter. 


about home; I think that conveniency is not worth 7 I. 108. a year: 


I will therefore put a woman into the cottage + to take. in lodgers; 


OY 


and I am determined not to have, i» future, more W 
in the houſe than a Buſtler and a Tard. man. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to have ſomebody about a F arm. yard, in 
caſes of emergency; and I think theſe will be quite ſufficient : for 


the Carters in the cottage will be nearly as handy, as if they were in 
the houſe . 


ry — 


* Suppoſing the man's avages to be 101. and the boy's 3 l. a year. 
+ A cottage within two hundred paces of the Farm- yard. 


1 This Mix vr, like many other, is merely local; but i is not the HINT given, — 


Per haps, 


„ "= 
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Perhaps the Farmer who keeps no accounts imagines he ſaves 
money by boarding his ſervants in the houſe : but I am confident, 
that if he keeps them in that luxurious ſtyle which farming eren 
in this country expect to be kept in, he is miſtaken *, ; 

Were I to reaſon pol Tric Lv, it would be thus: F arming-ſer- 
vants form a large part of the community.— Perhaps, one in the 
houſe, one fed by his maſter, coſts. the community as much as π 
ho provide for themſelves: for diſcharge a grumbler,---one who 
pretends to be diſſatisfied, tho* in fact ſatiated, and he will return to 
his bread-and-cheeſe with, perhaps, equal health and equal bappi- 
neſs. He fits down to his maſter's table with a reſolution to eat 
voraciouſly of the beſt,---to do himſelf juſtice z but, at his own, eats 
ſparingly of the meaneſt, to ſave his money. His motive, in both. 
caſes, is the ſame :---Self-intereſt ! 

Therefore,----feeding farming-ſervants in the houſe leſſens the 
quantity, and of courſe enhances the price of proviſions, 


* 


* 


— —_— 


HoziNG BEANS. II. (See 10. May.) I meant to have given 
them another horſe-hoeing; but the beans got too high, and the 
ground too hard. I therefore ſet them to hand-hoe, at 3 8. an acre: 
The intervals to be hoed, the rows weeded. 


* 


LABOR ERS. 15. Until this week, I have made a point of em- 
ploying the neighbouring Cottagers, who belong 10 the Pariſh : Be- 
a4 I am not ond of new faces :---Becauſe there is a pion 


* A Farmer, 3 who ſits at p<. oP of his kitchen-table, may no doubt feed 
his men conſiderably cheaper, chan a gentleman who eats at a ſeparate board ; and who 
cannot, without many i inconveniencies. have farming · ſervants i in the houſe, 


4 
. 


in 
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in being neighbourly ; and becauſe it is but, common policy in a 
pariſhjoner, a Farmer r eſpecially, $0 ee * aue G 80 


* iſh. 109063 209938 © 4 3 
For the firſt ten or 1 mbighs; 1 hare molly. found n 


very attentive and laborious; but after this time, they get tired of 


conſtant employment and good uſage. I have tried them all round; 
but have ſearcely found one, whom . months ES ou 
has not made idle, inſolent, or thieviſh. - 

At preſent, I am reſolved to give a poems an ed pang 


ſhip and low wages only. This is the only method I can bit - upon 


to convince the pariſhioners, that induſtry and honeſty are the only 
roads to conftant employment. Before Chriſtmas, I hope to have 
again the pleaſure of giving Wer to 2 of wp "on * 
* g 


— 


Bun xxo 1 The clover on hs hot enen at 
CLoves. + Adſcomb, is all burnt up; the dry weather 
RyE-GRASS. = F ſetting-in before the ground was covered, 


the moiſture was ' preſently © exhauſted, 


WHEAT ON GRAVEL. | | 
and the growth of the clover We coiirſe | 


_ BarLey. 
retarded. | 8 
The neighbouring pieces i in the ſame Common- Bets. TO | had 
rye-graſs and trefoil ſown. with the clover, are very fine crops : 
The ground was covered early, and the moiſture retained. 
Perhaps, in future,---upon gravel, and erery other burying. fail, 
ſow rye-grafs, or any other grafs which comes early in fpring, 
among clover, and fpare no expence of ſeed; for the — 
plants are, the ſooner the ſurface will be hid. And, 
Perhaps, generally, the prime object on a 8 BY is to Ll it 
covered early in the ſpring, | | = 
| 4 5 1 
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Laſt year 1 towed ſome WHEAT, the beginning of September, and the 


ground was covered before winter: there is ſcarcely ſuch a piece of 


wheat in the. country. A neighbour ſowed a clover-ley, fallowed and 
dunged, the latter end of OFober : if this hot weather continues, it 
will ſcarcely be worth reaping. | 

BARLEV ſown the latter end of April is now burning, IT am of 
opinion, had it been ſown the latter end of February, or beginning of 
March, it would have been a good crop. And if the experiment on 
autumn. ſown barley ſpeaks truth, there is no fear of injury from 
froſt: and another inſtance of the ſafety and eligibility of ſowing 
barley early, That ſown among the tares in the Twenty Acres, the 
16. March, is now in ear, make : feet gh | 


— * — * „ PFF 0 Ac. 


HayiNG CLOVER. 20. (See the laſt Minute). In ſome places the 


clover 1s fo Rraggling, the ſithe cannot gather i it into ſwath, but 
drops it where i it grew. If it were to lie thus until perfectly criſp, 
one-half of it would run chro the teeth of " the Fas and be left on 
the ground. 5 

Therefore, nally a the ſithe, while tough, I rake it into 
rows, about the ſize of a Gwarh 3 e to He unti ready to be made 
into cocklits. N 55 

This is obviouſly a good job; for when clover is green, it cannot 
be hurt by raking ; but when made, it cannot be touched without 


5 to the leaves and bloſſoms. 


Ire 

«Mans 20. Werds are now in WS: 3 ſuceulent ſtate; and 
in this ſtate, eſpecially after they have lain a few hours to wither, I 
find that hungry cattle will cat greedily of almoſt every ſpecies. There 
is is ſcarcely a . or a nook but What is now valuable; and it 
| G8 certainly 
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MINUTES OF, AGRICULTURD, 
20. JUNE, 1776. 


certainly muſt be good management to embrace the tranſient oppor- 
tunity; for in a few weeks they will become real nuiſances. 


The margin of almoſt every meadow is a fringe of weeds,. v which 


if made i into hay, not only ſpoil the ſtack, but fill the fields in ſum- 
mer, and the Farm- yard 1 in winter, with weed-ſeeds. | But by verding 


with them while ſucculent, the cows which go on the Common are 


benefited, and the fields, the ſtack, and the F arm-yard left 1 un. 


cumbered; beſides a freſh ſwath of fine graſs (if the weeds be cut 


early enough) ready to be mown with the reſt of the 8 . 


Jvrv, 1777. © This has already been ſaid more than N 


* 4 4 


It is very true — and probably will be again e 


Usrvi KNOWLEDGE SHOULD BE SEEN IN EVERY POINT OF. VIEW. 


% Sa. F. 2 


S — we... 
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J U LY. 
T ARE-VERDAGE. 10. * eee have eaten \ twenty-ſix rods 
CART-HORSES. of very good winter tares (nearly as good as ſome 


Lam ſelling for 81. an (hint in two nights :---five ſhillings a- day, five- 
and-thirty ſhillings a- week for tares alone, beſides corn and chaff... 
A ftallion intended to be cut in a few days, has eat nothing 5 


tares for the week paſt.---He has worked hard every day, and I think 


he improves both in condition and vigour : therefore, 


In future, give cart horſes R few tares; pf very kite ce corn a with 
their tares. | 


3 . I 
WS 4% 2. i # 


— . 7 


EARLY-S0WING, FF 10. There is a diſadvantage attends early 
SPARROWS. ſowing. The wheat ſown in Auguſt, and the 
barley in September, are eaten up by ſmall- birds of every denomina- 
tion. Theſe being the only crops in the country fit to be eaten, all 
the birds in the country are collected together to eat them. Had 


they been ſown with the other crops of the neighbourhood, they 


would have had neighbours fare, 


4 But 


W Wy ; 
= 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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But who would not ſow wheat early to get ſtraw ſix feet high, when 
ſtraw ſells for 15 d. a-truſs? And who would not prefer an ear five 
inches long, to one not more than two inches? 

The moſt milchievous of birds are ſparrows. —Were all the Far- 
mers of a neighbourhood to agree in their deſtruction, by offering 
rewards for their heads, their number might be leſſened, Were the 
praftice general; ſurely the whole race might be extirpated. 


Is not the deſtruftion of the deſtroyers of 18 food an object 


of the Legiſlature? 

1 ſhould ſuppoſe that 6d. a-dozen the firſt year, a 4 in the 
next, and half-a-crown for the third year, would nearly reach. 
extirpation *. 


How ſoon twelve ſparrows deſtroy evelve-penny-worth of wheat 


Were the Farmers unanimous, it would certainly be worth their while 
to o give twice twelye-pence a-dozen, to have them deſtroyed. 


Joy, 1777. The Writer, full of theſe ideas, wiſhed to have 


where theſe © pretty creatures” are not only nurtured in vulzar 


un en, 


— 
- 


ih 4 Hand-rakod.; in the turnip- ſeed n on 
SEMICULTURE. F 3. the expence about 28. an acre.—Ridding 


money to the firſt Winz 


4 33 WY * hare 
n 


raiſed a ſubſcription in the neighbourhood around him; but he 
was ſoon convinced of the difficulties he had to encounter, and 
of the inefficacy of a partial maſſacre; eſpecially round London, 


boxes, but where even the 1797 palace 1s carvuntied with. 


the ſurface of a quantity of dead couch, 18 worth more than the 


The Iſland of Bermuda was fo 55 peſtered with Red. Birds (originally woenndt 


there as curioſities from the Continent of America) that an Act of 8 was 
thought neceſſary to decreaſe their number ;---and it had .the deſired effect. 


G g 2 | Were- 
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Were I to ſow fifty acres of turnips a-year, Jam led to believe 
from this eſſay, that I ſhould hand- rake them in, tho? the ſurface were 
perfectly clear of weeds, or other obſtruction of the hoe. 

The fineſt harrows do not give that evenly pulverous ſurface, nor 
bury the ſeed at that deſirable depth, which a hand-rake does. 

A fine ſurface, free from obſtructions, might be raked for a 
ſhilling an acre. If the ſurface be foul, it is raked of courſe ; if 


partially foul, it 1s n little more trouble to give it a general, than 
a partial raking. 


HovszinG STACKS. 15. I have waited a fortnight for a fine day, 
to get-in a barley-ſtack, It was a large ſtack, and as one of the 
very heavy ſhowers which have fallen ſo plentifully of late, had taken 
it in its full width, the damage muft have been conſiderable. _ 

It was abſolutely neceſſary that this ſtack ſhould be in the barn ; | 
yet it never occurred to me, until laſt night, that it 9 be taken- 
in, any day, without much riſk. 

Inſtead of expoſing the RY at once, I took it : down i in parts, [ 
juſt unthatched about one-third, and cut this down to the frame.— 
Juſt as this was got into the barn, a ſhower fell; the men went to 
breakfaſt, and all was ſafe.—It cleared up, and another part was un- 
thatched. —Another ſhower came before this part was in; but it was 
purpoſely to leeward of the part till ſtanding, and was eaſily de- 
fended by the thatch already taken off.—It turned out a fine after- 
noon, and the whole was got-in in three cuts, without a farthing 8— 


worth of damage. The expence of cutting was about eighteen- 
pence: not a penny a- load. 


ty -:; : | 5 
RE-LOADING HAY. 18. (Thurſday). On Tueſday evening, 
MinvuTiNnG. the hay of K. 2. which had been cut almoſt 


a (NOT, was in zolerable order; and the ſap being nearly exhauſted, 
I was. 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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was unwilling to expoſe it any longer in this critical ſtate : I there- 
fore put it upon the Wagons, to e it out of harm's 1 but did 
not unload it. 

' Yeſterday wnlcuded one load on to the ſtack, very gently, and left it 
untrodden. On to the emptied waggon re-loaded another, which ſtood 
in the field. The wind was high, and the ſun hot,—Two men re- 
loaded it as deliberately as poſſible; breaking every lump, and load- 
ing it lightly with a fork : they were three or four hours in doing it. 
It was unloaded, to-day, in good order, Re-loaded another to-day, 
which will be unloaded to-morrow. 

By thus expoſing it to the ſun and wind, and by leaving it on the 
ſtack for four-and-twenty hours, e it is got from . 
into very good order. 5 

Becauſe hay which has been long cut, and whoſe juices are ex- 
hauſted, is loaded on the waggons, to prevent its being totally 
ſpoiled ; it ſurely does not follow that it ſhould be hurried into Back, 
wet or dry, Perhaps, hay not half-made might, by repeated re- 
loadings during fair blaſts, be nen even in ſuch vey urge 
weather as we have lately had. 

Suppoſe one load takes two men three hours and-a-half; two men 
would re-load thiree-loads a- day: about 13 dz. a- load. Ten times 
13 dz. is not equivalent to the difference between good hay and bad. 

 Re-making in large cock, may help hay which is under- made; but 
x cock cannot be drawn into a barn, or under a ſhed, as a cart or a 
waggon. 
Minuting.— When I began to make the preceding Minute, I meant 
merely to regiſter facts, that 1 might not, in future, put hay into 
ſtack before it be thoroughly made; and I am of opinion, that had 
not the former part of the Minute been made, the latter, nor the 
calculation, would haye occurred, 


4 | . Is 
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Were I to ſow fifty acres of turnips a-year, I am led to believe 
from this eſſay, that I ſhould hand-rake them in, tho? the ſurface were 
perfectly clear of weeds, or other obſtruction of the hoe. 

The fineſt harrows do not give that evenly pulverous ſurface, nor 
bury the ſeed at that deſirable depth, which a hand-rake does. 

A fine ſurface, free from obſtructions, might be raked for a 
ſhilling an acre. If the ſurface be foul, it is raked of courſe ; if 


partially foul, it is n little more trouble to Sire it a general, than 
a partial raking. 


HovsxinG STACKS. 15. I have waited a fortnight for a fine day, 
to get - in a barley- ſtack. It was a large ſtack, and as one of the 
very heavy ſhowers which have fallen ſo plentifully of late, had taken 
it in its full width, the damage muſt have been conſiderable. 

It was abſolutely neceſſary that this ſtack ſnould be in the barn; | 
yet it never occurred to me, until laſt night, that it might be taken- 
in, any day, without much riſk. 

Inſtead of expoſing the whale at once, I took it down in parts. I 
juſt unthatched about one-third, and cut this down to the frame.— 
Juſt as this was got into the barn, a ſhower fell; the men went to 
breakfaſt, and all was ſafe.—It cleared up, and another part was un- 
thatched. — Another ſhower came before this part was in; but it was 
purpoſely to leeward of the part ſtill ſtanding, and was eaſily de- 
fended by the thatch already taken off. —It turned out a fine after- 
noon, and the whole was got-in in three cuts, without a farthing 8 


worth of damage. The expence of cutting was about eighteen- 


pence: :- not a penny a- load. 


1 NETS | EEE | 
R- LOAD HAY. 18. (Thurſday). On Tueſday evening, 
MinvuTIiNG. the hay of K. 2. which had been cut almoſt 


a fortnight, was in tolerable order; and the ſap being nearly exhauſted, 
I was 
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I was unwilling to expoſe it any longer in this critical ſtate : ] there- : 


fore put it upon the waggons, to keep it out of harm's way; but did 
not unload it. | 

' Yeſterday wnlouded one load on to the ſtack, very gently, and left it 
untrodden. On to the emptied waggon re-loaded another, which ſtood 
in the field. The wind was high, and the ſun hot. Two men re- 
loaded it as deliberately as poſſible; breaking every lump, and load- 


ing it lightly with a fork : they were three or four hours in doing it. 


It was unloaded, to-day, in good order. Re-loaded another to-day, 
which will be unloaded to- morrowp. | 

By thus expoſing it to the ſun and wind, and by leaving it on the 
ſtack for four-and-twenty hours, untrodden, it is got from tolerable 
into very good order. 

Becauſe hay which has been long cut, and whoſe Juices are ex- 
hauſted, is loaded on the waggons, to prevent its being totally 
ſpoiled ; it ſurely does not follow that it ſhould be hurried into fack, 
wet or dry. Perhaps, hay not half-made might, by repeated re- 
loadings during fair blaſts, be well. got; even in ſuch very bad hay- 
weather as we have lately had. 

Suppoſe one load takes two men three hours and-a-half ; two men 


would re-load thiree-loads a-day : about 13d+. a-load. Ten times 


13 dz. is not equivalent to the difference between good hay and bad. 

Re-making in large cock, may help hay which is under-made ; but 
x cock cannot be drawn i into a barn, or under a ſhed, as a cartor a 
waggon. | 

Minuting.— When I begin to make the preceding Minute, I meant 
merely to regiſter facts, that I might not, in future, put hay into 
ſtack before it be thoroughly made; and I am of opinion, that had 
not the former part of the Minute been made, the latter, nor the 
calculation, would have occurred. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Is not this an evidence in favour of making Minutes? Before ar 
intelligible Minute can be made, ideas muſt be digeſted--the intellects 
exerted. This adduces to the mind the whole chain of recollectable 
facts and words incident to the ſubject; many of which would 
otherwiſe have lain inert in the memory. From theſe, new ideas ſpon- 
taneouſly generate; CALCULATIONS and ſchemes of xuTURE conDUcCT | 
ruſh upon the mind; and from mere Minuting, the mental faculties 
are imperceptibly led to SYSTEMISING. 

I have ſeldom begun a Minute which did not mils this obſerva. 
tion, and which did not prove longer than at firſt intended. 

In future—before 1 leave-off making a Minute, look ſtedfaſtly 
on the mind, and enquire anxiouſly if any other idea demands an au- 
dience.—If any ſhould, it would be wantonneſs, even on trivial ſub- 


jects, to diſmiſs it unheard: it may be valuable in n or it ny 
lead to ſomething valuable. 
But be the laſt paragraph valuable ar. Wind As am ets of 
opinion, that it would never have occurred, had not bi made. the pr. 
ceding part of the Minute. | 
If Mur be found ſerviceable to ſack an. nes ſubject he- 
making, ſurely it would be beneficial: to the more abſtruſe branches of 
ſcience! And although its evil attendant may be the injury of the 
MEMORY, in little matters; how many GREAT 1D EAS have ſlid away, 
which a Mixnvrz might haye reſcued from oblivion; nay, how 
many GREAT THOUGHTSmUSEFUL TRUTHS, might, by, MINUTING, 
have entered the liſt of HUMAN Kenne, whoch now are ane 
but to OMNI SCIENCE! | 
Perhaps, . ourſelves to and Fo our ideas, 
learns us to think cloſely and ſyſtematically; and „perhaps, ſuch a regi- 
ſter would be the ſureſt and moſt eligible teſt of genius. If any thing 
ſtrike no matter what---Minute it;---PraQtiſe this for a few years, 
and probably the ben. and capacity of the Practicer might be an, 
| Ha 
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Had mankind, from Infinity, left to each ſucceeding generation 
their faireſt ideas, and had theſe ideas been regularly ſyſtemiſed and 
repeatedly retrenched ;---had- we a comprehenſible ſyſtem of the AT 
IDEAS OF MAN. of every man---from 1NFINITY,---or from creation; 
did the preſent generation know what each and every preceding gene- 
ration have known, and thro? ſuch a ſyſtem might have known, how 
much nearer the cREATED would now have beer, the 
CREATOR | 

It was with ſome degree of reluctance that I beg to make this 
Minute ; for until 1 began to write, nothing occurred but the ſimple 
fact, and that ſeemed ſcarcely worth notice. But although I have 
not luckily developed a Southern Continent, nor a N orthern Paſſage, I 
am not diſpleaſed with my evening 5 amuſement * 


Four 1 21. The oats of O. 2. are ſo exceedingly full 
Dre PLOwING. of ſeed-weeds, it would be ridiculous to at- 


MuLIORATION. J tempt to hoe, 0 or to weed them, and unpardon- 
able tolet them ſtand for a crop. 

Thad determined to plow-in the oats and weeds together, and Tow 
turnips on the one plowing ; but on a narrower inſpection, 1 found 
that a ſufficiency of clover has hit to ſtand for a crop; 1 therefore 
mow the oats and weeds for verdage for the common cows ; by 
which means the weeds, being chiefly annuals, are deſtroyed, and 
the clover has an opportunity of exerting itſelf. 

But what could give this aſtoniſhing abundance of ſeed-weeds ? 
apptchend, fine filth and deep plowing. : 

This little field is a deep, pulverous loam —lt was winter-fallowed 
for (pring-corn and clover. —The laſt plowing but one, was from ten 


2 — refletions- are not inſerted: as 2 appendages to Gcantary 
Agriculture. | 


to 
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to twelve inches deep, and much freſh earth was brought up.—This: 


freſh earth was landed-up, and the oats and clover ſown upon it. 
The weed-ſeeds had, for generations, been trodden into the ſub: / 


ſtratum, where they had lain till this deep plowing expoſed them to 


the vegetative elements —The freſh mould was unfavourable to the 


_ oats, but favourable to the weeds n being thin and puny; 


T heſe innumerably abundant. 
What is to be learnt from this? Is deep plowing bad management, 


generally? No z—but, perhaps, deep plowing for à crop, witbout 


dung, is very bad management. And, perhaps, this accounts for the 
diſrepute in which deep * is held by moſt of the common 
Farmers. . 
Perhaps, deep plowing for a crop, even with dung, is bad manage- 
ment ; for it is probable, that a great number of ſeed-weeds will fol. 
low, and the crop, if not totally ſpoiled, will be greatly injured; 
and, perhaps, the beſt way of increaſing the quantity of corn-mayld 
is this: 


Plow ſhallow,—no deeper than the plow has uſually gone,—until 


the root-weeds are deſtroyed, and the ſeed-weeds- have ſpent them- 


ſelves ; and then by one deep plowing fetch up a ſufficient ſupply of freſh 
mould. On this freſh, rough ſurface lay a ſprinkling of dung ;— 
harrow it well in, and let part of the ſeed-weeds vegetate ;—gather 
it up ſhallow, into five-'bout lands ;—harrow and rake it as fine as 
a garden : at ſeed-time, reverſe the lands, and plow. in the remaining 
weeds, moderately deep, for a crop. 


This I am practiſing on L. 1. and P. 3 —Attend to the effect. 


JuLy, 1777. The effect far exceeded the Writer's expecta- 
tions. Indeed, it exceeded them too far; for the crops were 
ſo rank, in both inſtances, that the heavy rains of this ſummer 
have beaten the wheat flat to the ground. There are from three 
to four load of tram an acre, 


AvTuMw- 
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AUTUMN=SOWN BARLEY. 21. Reaped it on Friday; the 19th : 

but it was too ripe; it had, ſtood three or four days too long. The 
crop was very even, -andias w_ as could be expected from the OO 
ty and ſtate of the ſoil. 

That which wðãs e to ahi froſt was pobiiondly the 706; s 1 am 
at a loſs how to account for this circumſtance. Perhaps, the roots of 
ſome large elms which grow in the adjoining hedge, impoveriſned 
the ſoil; but this is mere e the contiguous tares are not 
the worſe for them. | 

I do not ſee why barley ſhould not t be ſown in autumn, and inp 
in the vacation e hay- time and wheat - harveſt. 


Canpacrs.”” 21. Finiſhed planting Wy 

The ground) was ſo firmly (perhaps neceſſarily) conſolidated by 
reli that it was laborious to make the holes with a hand- dibble; I 
therefore converted a potatoe-dibble into a cabbage foot-dibble, which 
anſwered beyond expectation. 

T0 regulate the diſtance in the rows, untwiſted a ane at 
every two feet, and inſerted a feather of two or three inches long. 
A line of 200 feet long was prepared in about ten minutes; and 
though it has been out wet- and- dry, not a feather is diſplaced. To 
regulate the diſtance between the rows, fixed a line, with three fea- 
thers, acroſs each end of the five- bout bed to be planted bring- 
ing the middle feather exactly into the middle of the bed. N 

An acte and ce took about 1 3,000 rene £3146 OW TALL 90 t 
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AvTUMN-80wN « bars. 31. Cut them to-day : but 1 fee! like- 
wiſe to cut wheat: therefore, autumn- ſown oats are not ſo eli- 
gible as autumn-ſown barley, (Seet the 21ſt,) which would be got out 
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Some oats ſown the 11. March, will be ripe in a * days ; but 
— on a gravel, Thoſe on a loam. I ſhould ſuppoſe that oats 
ſown in e would come earlier than oats ſown in ane 
the ſame ſoil, by a week or ten days, —but not mor. 

They are a very good crop, and very meld dqwad stete nu bel 
with grain). The Bred is long and nn. 3 Ai n to be We = 
for batch would be very convenient. ere doidw eile nu arm 


| Un 

TAE -RAVY. 1.1 do not ſee any material keene, the 
proceſs I hit upon this year, of making tate-hay; 

After the Mowers,-- inſtead of leaving bee indiſcriminately on 
the ridge, or in the furrow; and inſtead of leaving them rolfled-up 
in hard Jumps, I ſhook them up light, and ſet them in rotus on the 
ſunny fide of the ridges. If | one: row could not contain them; ſet 
them 4. zig zag, which gives them more ſun and air than any 
ſituation; endeavouring as much as poſſible to make each wad re- 
ſemble a bee hive. By thus ſtanding light and open, upon the ridges, 
J apprehend they made in much leſs time than they, would haye done 
in ard bundles in the furrows. I. did not wait to e Sheds wither 
but followed: the Mowers immediately 

Aster a ſhower—as ſoon as the a ET Ihe OY Ader of, the 
wads were dry, turned them over on to,freſh ground; and with one 
ſnake lightened them up as before: they were dry again preſently. 
| The firſt two acres had a whole day's, rain upon them, but 1 appre- 
hend they are very little the : worſe for it. 


C435: | 180 14 
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+ Thoſe mown ſince the rains, have had nothing done to them, but 
the firſt ſhaking-up, and one turning, when the firſt” Upper Be 
were made : : they did not coſt 6d. an acre for making. a 
The popular idea of tare-hay- making ſeems | to be this: If the 
weather happens to be fine, the, fodder i is "incomparable z but one 


1 


ſhower 
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ſhower of rain ſends it immediately to the dung; hill. I am con- 
vinced from this year's experience, that if tares are cut at a 
proper age (while the under-pods are filling, and the halm ſtill 
green at the bottom) it is not a ſhower that will burt them, nor 
a whole day's rain that will /poi/ them. And I am of opinion, 
that, with proper management, nothing but a fortnight or three 
weeks rain can fit them for the dung-hill; and, perhaps, the chance 
is ten to one that ſuch weather does not happen in July: And, in 


future, I will calculate on that it is ten to one but I get my tare-hay 
n 7 —”—_ 


* WW OE «ON 


TE wt ATHER, ] 1. This hay-time, the weather has been var!- 

HAYING. ous. The early clover hay-time was fine; but the 

latter end of June, the Midſummer-rains l and «es F 4 75 
the clover which was backwardly cut. 

The laſt week in June and the three firſt weeks of July (meadotv.- 
hay- time) were very tickliſh : A great deal of meadow-hay was badly 
got, —The laſt week or ten days of July have been remarkably 
fine, and the Vavkward-eur' of meadow-hay has been Ty 
well got-in. 

The ſpring was very backward. I Fine and ſhall ever wiſh, to 
begin to cut elover the firſt week in June; but there was none to cut 
till paſt the middle of the month, when I began mowing ann. It 
had ſome rain, but was got tolerably. 

I began the mix. graſs leys the firſt week in July, 1 cut one geld 
of five acres. The crop was very light, and the little hay it pro- 
duced almoſt ſpoiled by the weathner. 
had lett the winter-tares, and was thinking of beginning to cut 


the meadows ; but very fortunately ſtopped the ſithe to wait for 
fairer appearances, —Why Fe” 


H h 2 I Becauſe 


„6 51 r ers ee 


rometer was wavering, and ſeemed rather inclinable to wet than dry. 


twice as much upon the ground, as there was before the rains. Be- 


and the firſt _ of clover too late : I mean, graſs which i 1s intended 
may not be caught in the autumnal rains and that which i is cut but 


in making, that the hay may be heardier,—and that it may be de 
with leſs labour and leſs riſk. - - es rt 


into ſtack ; nor the weight leſs when it is cut out. 
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| Becauſe the ſun ſet foul or ſhowery every evening; becauſe the af. 
moſphere was loaded with huge vertical clouds; and becauſe. the 3a. 


When the large clouds ſeemed exhauſted by the quantity of rain 
which had fallen, and the azure concave delicately variegated by flen- 
der horizontal clouds; when the ſun went down clear, and the baro- 
meter ſtood firm at fine weather] re. began to cut, and a finer 
hay-time never happened. We have carried fifty or ſixty loads of 
different ſorts of hay, this week, in the fineſt order poſſible : and, 
what is ſtill more pleaſing this year of ſcarcity, there was nearly 


ſides, by ſtanding till ripe, and being cut in hot Feather, the ex- 
Po: of making has been trifling. —_ 


J 


11 


1 | 4. Perhaps, meadow-hay is. s generally cut too 5 


to ſtand for a ſecond crop, ſhould be cut early, that the ſecond « crop 
once, ſhould ſtand until it be fully matured, that it may not ſhrink. 

in future, I will endeavour to cut clover 4 firſt ow Fat weeks 
in June; and meadow-hay, the ſecond and third in July. 


Perhaps, although gra/s ſeem to ſhrink on the ground Fe cut- 
ting, the quantity of hay is not the leſs when it comes to be carried 


r 


PICKLING WR BAT.] 4. C. 1. Was all che in falted lime- 
Sur. water, except one corner ſown dry. 
TILLAGE. To-day 1 have been attending to the 1 re- 

ſult; but cannot perceive any difference: indeed there is ſcarcely an 


ear 
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ear of ſmut in the whole field. Am I to conclude from this, gene- 
rally, that pickling of wheat is unſerviceable ? By no means.—It 
had not in this experiment an opportunity of proving its utility; be- 


therefore, a blank experiment. | 
But what circumſtance kept this crop ſo free from faint ? Perhaps, 
a ſummer-fallow without dung. Is not this an evidence that dung, 


Perhaps, dung; nurtures this inſect, and bad tillage ſuffers it to proſ- 


Farmer —) on one Pegs has e almoſt as many ſmutty 
as ſound cars | 


PEA-BEANS. 7. This year, I ſowed part of a field of ſandy loam 
with peaſe alone, and part with Maribro*-greys and Maag ans mixed. 


the Zlendings are now much the beſt crop. The clean peaſe are drawn 
into the ground by the weeds ; thoſe among the beans ſcarcely touch 
it, ſeem to be much better podded, and are cut more eaſily. 
The mixture was two buſhels of peaſe to one of beans; the quan 
tity, about four buſhels of this mixture an- acre. | 
The common hor/e-beans would not do ſo well; they owls come 
too backward, and would not be ſo readily parted from the : peaſe as 
Mazagans..", tos 1 i | 


Jury, - 1777. T * year, the Writer repeated the fore-mention- 
ed experiment on a gravelly loam. The reſult differed from that 
of laſt year; there was no apparent advantage in the crop 3 but 

the peaſe, 1 if oxen, left the cleaneſt (reg 


| Ta RE. 


cauſe, there being no ſmut, no compariſon could be made. It is, 


or bad tillage, or both, create ſmut ? Perhaps, an inſe# is the cauſe. 


per in the foil. - A barley-ſtubble dunged and ſown with wheat (by 


The peaſe came up beſt, and looked beſt through the ſpring. But 
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TaRE-BARLEZ LY. 8. The middle of March, mixed an equal quan- 
tity of tares and barley, and ſowed about two d We 20 
the mixture an · acre, on different ſoils. F 

Juſt when it was ready to cut for bay, we were - buſy cutring the 
meadows, and mix-graſs-leys ; and the barley being remarkably fine; 
on every ſoil, 1 determined to let it ſtand for a erop: the men 
to go among the barley-ſtraw, for fodder. 

The day before yeſterday, we began to cut. The nga of the 
heads, and the plumpneſs of the grains of barley, is ſtriking; and 
the tare Herbage 1 in that identical ſtare in een one would _— to 

cut it. | 
If it be well-got, there will be from two to thees quarters of ex- 


ceeding fine barley, and a load and- a-half of "oy _ roy 0 
an-acre. 


>, 


MAZAGAN BEANS. 8. Began drawing thoſe drilled the middle of 
February. Thoſe drilled the middle of March, are four or five 
days later; but not more. (See 21. April.) 

They are, upon the whole, a very, very ſhabby crop; ea 
thoſe planted in the wet weather. 

They all looked tolerably, before the drought 60 in. Perhaps, 

this ſet them; and the rains an too _ rd could not recover 
themſelves. * 

Or, perhaps, he ht was in general too ff for ls 0 e ) 3 
for it was very obvious, that the lighter the ſoil; the better the crop. 
Or, perhaps, it was in general too poor for them; for this is the ſecond 
crop off an old ley; and the light ſoil forms the upper part of the 
field, which may have been enriched by the cattle's lying upon it. 

Or, perhaps, the ſeed was injudiciouſly choſen, or rather improvi- 
dently 7 upon. Had 1 reflected a moment, it would certainly 

have 
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have occurred, that beans. reared on rich land, could not be eligi- 
ble ſeed for an indifferent ſoil, 


Be it from what eue wen, it may, thoſe « on n the tif, B . 


land—a clayey loam-a bird- lime ſoil, are not a foot high -a very 


beggarly crop. Thoſe on the richer, light land—a ſandy loam—a ha- 
zle mould, are four or wwe feet high — as fine a cron as can cover the 


ground. a 5 \ . SY 


pe A 
wb 


Perhaps, ——— affe& e rather than gif land ; except 
ſtiff land be very rich indeed. A few planted laſt year experimentally 


in April, on B. 4. a fiff clay, were given to the hogs ; ſcarcely 
worth carrying out of the field. Two. years ago, H. 1, a light. 


moory ſoil, without dung, was a very fine crop. 


I am totally tired of horſe- beans as a fallow crop (they 5 4 
the ground too long ); and I am almoſt fick of Mazagans : I mean 
as a fallow-crop, © in the round of fallow-crop, ſpring-crop, clover, 


and wheat; for a tolerable crop cannot be expected without dung. 
And I am, by this year's experience, fully convinced, that among a 


ſmall crop of beans, there will be a large crop of weeds :' for altho? 


not a weed was left the laſt hoeing, in June; it is now in the badhy- 
cropped part, difficult to diſtinguiſh between where the beans are 


drawn, and where they are e the je eee is paſſably 
clean. 5 


* 


It is clear, from Mr. A's. dre that Mazagits;:' on a clover- 


ley, well-dunged, are a very good crop: But I am convinced, that 
they are unfit for the plan” of management I have adopted. I there- 


tore reſolve to have done with Mazagans, and all other wana * 
. 


GEIE AI MANAGEMENT. 8. Perhaps, in ture, let Farm- 5 
conſumprion be the object of the ente crop. 


; Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, by pea-beans raiſe halm and beans enough for the cart- 
horſes, and peaſe enough for the hogs. By tare-barley raiſe ſtraw. 
hay enough for the oxen and cows in full milk, OP for the cart- 
| horſes, and tares and thin barley enough for ſeed. N 

If by theſe (pea-beans and tare: drt ), the firaw and a of he 
| ſpring-crops, and the ſecond cut of clover, I can ſupport” the working 
and Farm: yard ſtock; the wheat, the wheat-ftraw, the clover and 
meadow-bay, and the corn awd the foring-crops, will of courſe: 1 to | 
market. | 

I am doubtful Whether this can be done Vitbobt a den deal of 
dung and extraordinary tillage ; but it ſtrikes me, at preſent, as an 
n worth contending "_ Ln T am en to man it. (2429 


* x > 


Beans. ,_ A... th Let me calculate the expence « of as 
Pran. den crop d -drilled Mace. .. 
8 FaLLOW-CROPS. Ihe extra- expence of drilling, com- 
neren parative with a random crop, was not 
Ramern rens. 21 17 4. ne than ſeyen or elch, ſhillings an acre: 


aii ien e d. 
i 4.43 *# * SS w— 15 11 * 13 * < . N 


The firit boeing, (Sce 10. 0 15 5 e Quad 
The ſecond boging; ; sat 18. Ir r s 
Drawing and binding VVV 
Rope-y:arn : £ 66 uf den 0 
Mowing the weeds, to clear the ground of the bah. TO hdd 15 8 
cropped part 1 
Raking and carting them off Nh n 


. : T9 0 
an- acre; halides plowing, harrowing, ſeed, and carrying; rent, 

tythe, taxes, and n. of ſoil! 

What 
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What would be the expence of an acre of random W p 


Sewing, ls OLED ot N 09 5. 8 
„Weed e ale ntfind = > 1590; a6 
_ Mowing, ant dre 0 Rau dF 6. e e ee 0d 8.106 

| LT 6 6 


The other contingencies would be e che ſame as on beans. The 

difference, therefore, between a crop of drilled beans and a crop of 
random blendings is about 11. 28. 6d. an acre; and this difference 
is chiefly in manual labour — a dead expence. Beſides, the halm of 
| pea-beans is good food for cart-horſes that of beans, very indifferent 
food, and ſtill worſe litter : the ſhade, too, of a erop of thoſe i is much 
ſtronger. 

But this diſparity of dead labour holds good, generally, between 
random and row crops. Can the ſoil receive an adequate benefit? 
Would not two-plowings, harrowings and rollings, be of much greater 
ſervice, beſides the accumulate advantage of team- labour? 

No-one will pretend that hoeing—even horſe-boeing—will cleanſe 
land from couch.” No but it will cleanſe it from ſzed-weeds, Yes, 
—if the crop happens to be good. But after eight ſhillings and ſix- 
pennyworth of hoeing, a ranker crop of ſeed-weeds could hardly cover 
the ground, than that which ſprung up after the laſt hoeing in June 
among the beans in queſtion; the beans were hid among them: 
I mean where the crop was thin and foort : where the beans were 
rank, ſcarcely a weed is to be ſeen. _ 

Cannot from this be drawn, that if land be foul of bam and 
in ſuffictent heart to throw out a crop, drilling is eligible? But, if 
poor or foul of root-weeds, the reverſe? On this queſtion I am clear; 
but on that dubious. | It is true, part of L. 1. after beans, will be 
very clean, and break up very friable; but it has coſt 11. 2s. 6d. 
an acre Extraordinary. All G. 1. after winter tares, will break up 
I} 5 equally 
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equally as friable, tho' it is not equally free from'ſced-weeds ; ſome 
puny hog: weed having eſcaped ſuffocation : but twenty ſhillings-worth 
of team-Iabour will eradicate the hog-weed, extirpate the latent root- 
weeds, expoſe the ſoil, deſtroy. the grubs and · inſects, and put the 
ſoil in a fitter ſtate to receive a ſubſequent crop,-than n boeings 
which even a Tull could have given it. 

I am.not determined, but begin to opinion, that for a fallow-crop: 
which can be got off the ground the latter end of July, or begin- 
ning of Auguſt, the random is preferable to the row culture. ; FRODNER 

. I have done with beans, and am almoſt tired of drilling. 


1 x | 585 * = * — : 
WHEAT. 13. Of . acres a 
TILLACOE. this year, two are very Bad. forty- 


HER RNACOUs MELIORATION. - eight miduling and good, and three 
are very good: both the extremes are ſuch: Ow as I een e 
ſeen. What was the management? 1K 112 - 

The very bad—not a quarter an acre—is. ar begna(! s oats, 
on an old ley. The beans were drilled ;| but the ſoil was too couchy 
to be kept clean by hoeing.— The wheat was ſown over anne 
without manure: I depended on the freſhneſs of the mould. 
What can be drawn from this, except that from bad tillage 
come bad crops? Perbaps, had this ground been ſummerefallowed, 
or, inſtead of borſe- Beans, it had had a crop of tare-berbage,: ahd adog- | 
$4 fallow, the crop of wheat would have been much better: for 
| generally, throughout the crop, zhe NY 16 WEL ee 
the number of plowings. art 

The very good. is after. a A biene files, be idee ee 
of turnips and ketlock plowed- in by the laſt plowing; on the freſu 
plit of which, the ſeed was ſown, and harrowed-in as fine as a garden. 


3 


Does 
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Does not this prove the utility of good TILLacr, and HERBACEou 

MELIORATION ? It is uncertain when this field was dunged; not with- * 

in three or four years, at leaſt:— The laſt crop was barley. The 
fallow, it is true, was exceedingly fine; but I am of opinion, that 
the 5 man "aſſiſted N much in 6 5 the abundant 


crop. cant de l | 
TAK. 15. After being at theexpence of carrying- 
 MAZAGAN-BEANS. 


off the beans, on to an adjoining. meadow, 
we were able to get the plow into the bean-quondal to-day. 

"8 zare-bay quondal has been balked and croſſed, and now lies as 
fine a fallow,—as rough and as promiſing, as can be wiſhed-for. 

What an advantage here appears on the ſide of TARE-HERBAGE, 
as 2 FALLOW-CRop | Had not the beans been carried-off, the plow 
would have been ſtopped ten days or a fortnight longer. 

The removal, therefore, is obviouſly good: I calculate the expence 
at about half. a- crown an- acre but the crop Was ſmall. 


So -˖NO WHEAT. 116. I made ſeveral experiments laſt wheat 


T1LLAGE.. | | ſeed-time on over-plit and under-plit ; but 

SuB-PLOWING ,. nothing deciſive appears. The experiment in 
MEL10RATION; | M. 1. (See 24. Marxca) ſtands now as it did 
MEL10R ATIONS. 


then :—That ſown without harrowing, the 
worſt z That ſown. under-plit, - and afterwards harrowed, the next; 
That harrowed, fluted, harrowed, the cleaneſt and thickeſt crop. 
Tillage.—But 1 do not attribute this ſuperiority. ſo much to- the 
futing, as to the TILLAGE it thereby received. The ſoil (a gravelly 
loam), was ſubbed, after peaſe, cleanſed, well-dunged, and the wheat 
ſown over or under one $mra-glawing: I am duni of opinion, had 
7 ²˙ 1075501 112 it 
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it been turned thrice inſtead of once after dunging, there would have- 
been two quarters of wheat more an acre. 
Sub-plowing.— (See 26. Ocr.) On that which colt 21. 95. an acre 
in TILLAGE, there cannot be leſs than four quarters an acre; on 
This, which coſt but 12s. 10 d. an acre in III AOR, there are not 
#wo quarters. But this does not leſſen the merit of ſub-plowing #0. 
diſengage the ſurface- werds. In this point of view I am clear that 
$UB-PLOWING is excellent; but it will not my as a ſubſtitute for 
three or four ruNixN ds. 
Melioration. — But perhaps this alert of crop does. not reſt = 
wholly on tillage; but jointly on this, and he mode of dunging. The 
dung which gave the good crop, was laid on for peaſe, and was of 1 
courſe thoroughly incorporated with the ſoil by the dog-days-fallow :— 
That which gives the bad crop Geenen fine ſpit N was 
buried in raw lumps with the ſeed. | 
This is another proof of the fixidity of ble food (See 13. 
JuLy, 1775). For tho' the former was expoſed and re-expoſed to. 
the intenſe heat of laſt ſummer's ſun, it gives a crop of four quarters 
of wheat an acte.—It alſo proves, that manure muſt be incorpo- 
rated with the inert particles of the ſoil, theſe two forming one chy le, 
before it be in the fitzef ſtate for the nouriſhment of the anos 5 
for that which was plowed in with the ſeed, in large lumps, was 
Jetter dung, in greater quantity, and had not den ed by * 
preceding crop. i 
- Tillage —B. 3. a ſtiff clay, was laſt autumn | fowed with headings 
It had been fallowed two years, and was brought to an exceeding- 
fine tilth.—Part was dunged; part, footed ; and part, undreſſed.” 
The dunged looked beſt in winter; the ſooed never ſhewed itſelf; 
and the only difference which now appears is, that a part of the un- 
dreſſed is much the beft crop; and I recolle&, that this identical 
corner was the beſt fallow. This is another inſtance in favour of 
TILLAGE. Meligrations.— 
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Melioratiins.---But. let not theſe inſtances in favour of tillage and 


berbaceous melioration fix in me one idea to the prejudice of duo, or 
other ADVENTITIOUS MELIORATION.. : 
Tillage may give one, perhaps two or more crops, in proportion to 
the latent food; and an herbaceous dreſſing may give two, perhaps three or 
more in proportion to the quantity (and perhaps to the quality) of the 
herbage plowed-inz but the ſoil in both cafes will be exbauſted in 
proportion to the quantity and quality of the produce carried off; and, if 
not repleniſhed with ADVENTITIOUS ALIMENT, it muſt, ſooner or later, 
be reduced to a ſtate of penury. 


If the ſoil be exhauſted by repeatedly carrying off the 8 


nothing but repeated tnHavsTIONS, nothing but buxo, or other Ex- 
' TRANEOUS FOOD, repeatedly incorporated with the ſoil, can preſerve 
it in perpetual vigour, —can keep it in a ſtate of en anne fit 
to ſupply the wants of the ſi upplicant vegetable. 
This needs not a PERHAPS : the EXPERIENCE or AGES, the Expz- 
RIENCE OF EVERY DAY confirms it. 


Therefore, perhaps, to force, to exhauſt, to ines a ſoil, get it into 


exceedingly fine tilth, — ſow it with the vegetable it moſt affects :— 
the herbage in full ſap, trench it in; crop it, and repeatedly till, 


until its treaſures are exhauſted. _ the richeſt land might be 
thus drained of its riches. _ 
And, perhaps, to favour, to to inhau, to enrich a ſoil, be ſparing of 
"TILLAGE, and profuſe of MANURE. 
But, perhaps, to preſerve land in perpetual vigour, to | keep | it in a 05 


of perpetual opulence, to enable it to throw out, and mature an abundant - 


produce, «annually, be not ſparing of MANuRR nor TILLAGE, | 


And, perbaps, nothing but a ſcarcity of Manurz can apologize 


for proveting the ſoil by herbaceous melioration. 


JuLy, 1777. The Writer 1s not here aſſerting, * publiſhing 
his private opinion. . Fences. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
17. AUGUST, 6. 


Fxxeks. 17. High fences are nuiſances of arable Jaan: 

- This is a fact particularly obvious this year. The corn of narrow 
cloſe fields, and every-where under high trees, is, by the many heavy 
rains, very much lodged; and in ſome places grown thro* by weeds. 
In large open fields, or un nen mo 80 mmi 
is done. 
But, at preſent, I feel their inconveniency nil more ſenſibiy We 
carried the middle of H. 1. the day before yeſterday, in good or- 
der; but about a load under a high quick-bedge was quite damp, and 
was obliged to be left in the field. Yeſterday,” ſome of the ſheaves 
were opened to give them air —a heavy; quail. came on, before they 
cauld be re-ſet-up, and they are now growing into mats, as they lie 
on the ground. Had it not been for the en it n e 5 
been fafe in the barn. 1 
I would not wiſh to ſee the feet 8 field 3 four 0 
high. Perhaps. a good ditch, with a trimmed n e about that 
height, is preferable to any other fence. - 
The oats of A. under a high, thick hedge, are mere FRY ater 
one which was cut down laſt year to about Sour: 1 hope are 
* nde, waris for the an n | M430 £67 


Horx INTER-FURROWS, ] 17. (See 16. May, 1775.3 Face 
- Wrrar. +» 'Þ eonceived better theory than this, 

DeeosITING. For tho), laſt year, it was rather de- 
trimental than ſerviceable (che mould not being thrown back to the 
roots of the corn, the plants, as they grew heavy, fell into the in- 
tervals) it is fully CONTIN in wy Every n or” 2 . 
mT. | 

The wheat was ſown on high, backed-up, five-bout Atv? the 
incer-furrows were of courſe- deep, and the plow reieliing the inert 
- . 3 +3 ſub- 
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* 


ſub ſoil, there was a pate of two feet . between each bed, with- 
out a blade of wheat in it. 

Firſt, it would have been of great ſervice to the Geersdldg crops, 
to have run a horſe hoe thro? each interval, to cut up! the weeds : 
it was intended, but neglected. 2d. There was, of courſe; no back- 
ward puny ears in the inter- furrows:. gd. Throughout winter, ſpring, 
and ſummer, it always looked vigorous, 4th; It was very full of may - 
weed ; but, by ſetting one foot in the interval, and the other among the 
corn, it was drawn. out without injury to the wheat, and thrown into 
the intervals: zth. Such beautiful ſtraw 1 never ſaw: not a ſpeck 
upon it. 6th. T he-crops not half. ſo rank as this, are, almoſt every- 
where, m more or leſs lodged. —This has ſcarcely a crooked ſtrawin it 
A more beautiful crop never grew. 7th. An old reaper, —a man up- 
wards of threeſcore, declares that he never reaped wheat ſo heavy in 
the ſneaf: he lays it at a buſhel a- hock, of ten ſheaves. This is ſcarce. 
ly poſſible; tho? the grain is pump and large, beyond any I have ſeen. 

All theſe advantages, however, are' not wholly owing'to an interval 
of two feet being accidentally between each ridge; though, perhaps, 
theſe intervals aided in every inſtance. This is the Piece mentioned i in a 


Minute of yeſterday, and the management of this Piece is worth 
copying in future. 


Depofiting.—Perhaps,: the beicht and narrowneſs of the ridges” are 
other reaſons of its not lodging. The rod-wide flat beds of Barn- 
Field were many of them lodged; but it always happened i in the 
middle of the lands never againſt the inter-furrows---which were 
in the identical predicament of thoſe mentioned above. 

The high, round lands of M. 3. it is true, are lodged; but they 
are lodged chiefly in the inter- furrows, cobich are full of a ſlender, 
puny crip; and M. 3. is a very good evidence in favour of hoeing 
inter. furrous. Fer, pe/ * had its inter furrows been horſe-hoed, 


and 


there, as wel as in M. 1. 


that has been wetted in ſhock. -The ſheaves which were left ſtanding 
(See Yeſterday) are ſtill ſafe ; thoſe which were opened, and caught 


band. places, as it ſtood in ſnock. But is there no way of drying the 


fully as effectual, never occurred to me till laſt night. After having 


| ſpreading the buts, ſet them up ſingly, in reſemblance of ſugar-loaves, 


| fquall. 
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and then opened with a double-plow, the wheat would have ſtood 


* 
— „ 
- - 0 


 HarvesSTING WHEAT. _ 18. It is very dangerous to open wheat 


in the ſquall, are very much grown. But this is a great deal owing 
to the wheat's being left tao thick upon the ground; for laſt night, | ex- 
perimentally ſpread a part of it thin — ſo thin, that the ſtraws 
ſcarcely touched each other: This morning it is in good order. 

Therefore, if wheat be opened, and there be the ſmalleſt begs 
of its vegetating, it ſhould be ſpread very thin. 

But why was the wheat opened? - Becauſe it was growing in the 


band-places, without the riſk of opening? A much ſafer, and one 


ſpread a few ſheaves thin, as abovementioned, I ſet-up half-a-dozen 
ſheaves in the manner in which barley and oats are harveſted in the 
North of England: Inſtead of tying the band hard,” at a foot from 
the buts, I tied it looſely about the ſame diſtance from the tis; and, 


or rather of fiſh-pots; leaving the inſides totally hollow : This 
morning, they were nearly as dry as thoſe ſpread thin.—I ſhifted the 
bands back again to the common banding - places, and _ the 
ears: They were perfe&tly dry preſently. 
If wheat which is wholly wet, can be thus dried without rid, Garin in 
caſe of rain, it is much ſafer in ſinglets, than even in ſhock ) certainly, 
that partially wet in the band-places, might be dried with the ſame 
ſafety, but leſs trouble. And at preſent I am determined never to 
open another ſheaf of wheat; for there is no guarding againſt a 


I have 
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1 have this year obſerved in general, that the mall, looſely-tiel ſheaves 
were dry, while the large, tigbihh-tied ones, of the ſame ſhock, were 
growing; that the ears of the bands were the firſt which grew; and: 
that thoſe ſhocks which ſtopd ſree and open, fared better than thoſe 
of which the ſheaves ſtood budaled together in a a er eee 
which no air nor ſun- could penetrate. 

In future, —See that the ſheaves are not 240 too right *; mY that they 


ears of. the bands. be turned inward. 


of reaping wheat; or by the acre and ſhock . 


—_ 


RE n : 6 9 


done to-day, How ? Thro” the means of omnipotent bribery. 
as they would drink: This morning, after they had unloaded the 


them to eat while the horſes were feeding. The teams were preſent-. 
ly out the men went ſinging into the field; and; working like 
coal-heavers, never looked behind them, until we had made a ſtack: 
of wheat of about twenty loads: It. was run up in about five hours! 
Inow repeated the doſe; and in the afternoon we gathered up 


to a day's. work. 


e 


morrow, 


there is danger of their ſlipping wholly out of _ bands ; ;  belides their being diffi. 
ault to load, and till worſe to ſtack. 
LET But 


be not made too large; that they be ſet-up in ſuch a manner, as bur 
Juſt to touch each other at the butts and ears, leaving the ſpace of a. 
foot. and-a-half between each ſheaf at the. band-place; and that the 


Perhaps, reaping by the ſhock would be the faireſt and lafeſt way 


BuSTLING. . I never made a porter day's work than I have 
Laſt night, after a hard day's work, I gave the men as much ale 


waggons, gave them two gallans to their breakfaſts ; which I deſired 


as many andere, as, without the gh l en en 


This evening I have been amal for a great day: 8. wok 6. 


*. But the oppoſite extreme muſt be guarded 8 for if they be tied oo boſon, | 
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- But all this ale maſl cost ſomething : The Maltman- s bill will 
come in at Chriſtmas. Very true. Let me ſee three gallons laſt 
night, — two this morning, and two at noon, are ſeven gallons, at 
57 d. ſay 6 d. a-gallon, is 38. 6d, or nothing at all when divided 
among ten men and two boys: It is but 6 d. more than one man's 
wages. Five men would not have done more, than the ſeven gallons. 
of ale; nor would the ſatisfaction of * men ma e 
how ee Ne 9 


— 


+1 . 
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OE iibee 22. The tare-barley was cut before it 
HaRveESTING ars. was quite ripe: — The grain was re- 
| HarvesTinNG PuLsE. J markably fine, before cutting; but it is 


now a ſhrivelled, unfightly ſample.— It has not kept its body like wheat, 

or oats, cut green; beſides, it had been cut down a en before 
the ſap was ſufficiently out of it to be carried. 

The barley of Conduit- field was guite ripe when cut: It! is a beau- 
tiful ſample; and was ready to carry the day after cutting. 

| The difficulty in harveſting barley lies in preſerving its colour, and 
preventing its growing. There is no fear of its ſbedding ; and it muſt 
be very ripe and dry indeed, if the ears break off. Is it not, there- 
fore, evident, that to cut barley before it be quite ripe, is bad ma- 
nagement? If it be free from weed, and is a ſtanding crop, ſurely it 
muſt be good management to let it ſtand until it can be cut one day, 
and carried the next. The riſk of the weather—and this is the only 
riſk, —would be almoſt evaded. 
Oats.— But, perhaps, the management ought to bs qubte e 
in harveſting oats : The difficulty, here, lies in preventing their fhed- 
ding; there is but little danger of their loſing their colour by the 
weather; and till leſs of their growing : Thoſe of Norwood are very 
little the worſe for the late rains. But altho* they were cut when the 
knots 1 in general were green, there are not leſs than two buſhels an 
45 5: acre 
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acre ſhed in the field. 1 apprehend, to cut oats as ſoon : as the haws 
re changed, is good management “. | 
Pulſe —The halm of pulſe is ſo well affected * cart-horſes, and 
indeed by every ſpecies of ſtock, that it forms a principal object of 
its culture. No doubt, the greener it is cut, the better the fodder ; 
but if cut too green, the worſe the grain: therefore, the fitteſt time 
of cutting is, when the fodder and grain are of the greateſt value 
jointly. Nothing but experience can aſcertain this. Perhaps, it is 
when the under. pods are changed, and the tips ef the halm ſtill green. 
As I mean, in future, to ſow pea- beans for the ſake of the halm 
for cart-horſe-fodder ; I will, at all events, cut them under- ripe: 
The quantity of grain may not be ſo great, nor the ſample fo even; 
but it will do very well for F eee 1 the "xy 
vill be equal to middling hay, 


6*2 & %£ 1 


SxED-wWHEAT. 24. Laſt autumn, 11 ſowed a nh experi- 
mentally with the blighted ſpring wheat of 1774. (See 21. Avevsr, 

1775.) It did not only vegetate, but the crop 1s equal to the richneſs 
of the ſoil, and the grain a very good fample. On. 

This is both curious. and uſeful ; it ſhews the elgibilicy of ſowing 
wheat in autumn, and proves the abſurdity of the good old way of 
chooſing the largeſt, fineſt, plumpeſt wheat for ſeed. 

I apprehend, that one buſhel and-a-half of the ſhrivelled traſh i in 
queſtion contains as many grains,—would. give a as many Plants,—would 

ſeed an acre of ground equally : as well, as three ' bulkiels | of f Targe, Full- 

grained wheat. But this is only one advantage; its value was trifling ; 
it was not worth a ſhilling a-buſhel, _ | 
I have ſtill a little left for I know no uſe it is, fi a 
I mean to give it another trial at tree years old. 1 


Jvr v, 1777. It was ſown, in. September, Ts never. came. up. 
The Writer blamed the ſtrength of the pickle in which it was 
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The early ſpecies of 3 meant, not the ern er Scotch oat. 
K k 2 ſteeped 
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ſteeped: This, however, was but conjecture. The fact is, 
that it was brined, limed, and ſown in the ſame manner as the 
reſt of the ſeed ſen in the ſame field; but not one blade 
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FEES: 


a part, by preſſing it into the ground and the trouble of going ice 
over the field to pick up the crop is incurred. 
Perhaps, in futus e, if work be more plentiful than workmen, or 
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met 8 24. They were cut about ten days ago. 
We were cutting Mazagans ſown in February at the fame time: 
therefore the Tick bean fown in: September, comes as early as the 


Maragan ſown in February. The few which eſcaped, were well 
podded; and had they happened to have dee all covered bar the ſnow, 


- would have been a very good Crop. 
But who would ſow beans in autumn, and * at the mercy of the 
weather? Or ſow them in ſpring, knee-deep in a puddle ? If ever I 
ſow beans again, it ſhall be in the firſt fine weather of ſpring, let it 
come in ee 1 b ee * 


o 
; * unn P 
* ; 
mY 


rake before and after carrying. 
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made into a ſquare cock for the cart-horſes.— There was more than 
the Stacker was aware of: — he made his bottom ſmall, and was 
obliged to carry up his ſtem very high, to get it all on. It looked 


the roof was on, and thatch, and the ſtem was felled, it became one 
of the moſt elegant little ſtacks I have ſeen. 

A tare-hay-ſtack and a meadow-hay-ſtack which dnl in the 
ſame ſtack-yard, and which were made in the common way, of be- 
ginning to draw-in as ſoon as the ſtem is of a moderate height before 
ſettling, looked frightful in-the company of this. They are all roof 
and eaves, which over-ſhoot ſo much, and hang ſo low, they 
almoſt hide the ſtem; and the roofs are ſo flat, there is barely a 
deſcent for rain- water: Compared with the little, upright, tall- 
ſtemmed, ſteep-roofed ſtack, _ look more like ene 
than hay-ſtacks. bk Shook in 
I took the hint, and have fince built two wheat-ftacks, a tare- 


—-—x * 
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HaxvesTiNG SPRING-CORN. 24. BY 2 continuance : of wet wea- 
2 every-thing was down, before any-thing was in; hands, of 
courſe, became ſcarce and invaldable. 1 was glad to get the major 
part out of the weather's way, as faſt as "poſſible : Therefore, inſtead 
of  cocking and | raking, I cocked. and carried, „inge bent time by 
raking. RIG 

There were ſeveral attendant advantages: . got more corn 'roge- 
"her in the fame ti time, with the ſanie force, t than I ſhould have done, 
: if the e ground had been "raked, firſt after the cockers, and then after 
che waggons. By raking it once with five foot drag-rakes, it was 
raked at a much leſs expence, than it would have been by raking it 
twice with the common hand- rake.— By raking it after a ſhowef, or 
in the morning- .dew, it raked cleaner, and leſs grain was ; thed.- —By 
raking 7 in, of immediattly after, rain, the, men were | employed when 


otherwiſe they would have been idle. 
Why 


produced model; and to my taſte they are all elegant. 


thatch and thatching, and are more ſecure from che ane chan a 
big-bellied, flat-roofed ſack, 05 


Why not practiſe this generally? I ſee but two reaſons why [ | 
ſhould not : The feet of the horſes and wheels of the carriages waſte 


the corn be in danger of ſhedding, cock and carry; if the reverſe, - 


STacxInG. 28. Some over-flowings of clover, I ordered to be 


aukwardly tall, and top-heavy, while it was in making; but after 


barley-ſtack, an oat-ſtack, and a bean- ſtack, after this chance- ä 


But their merit lies not wholly i in appearances z they take les | 


Stack. 
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Stack-making did not appear an object of attention until this 


year; nor, indeed, is it, compared with cleanfing of land, and getting 
a Farm into order. To get clean and good crops is the firſt object; 


the economy of a ſtack-yard is but ſecondary : and, indeed, till 


thoſe are had, the nn art of e can be but little 


practiſed. 
As I have this year ſtudied the Science, I cannot ſay practiſed the 


Art of. ſtack-making, I will minute what I have diſcovered, and 15 


a foundation for my next year's reſearcbes. 
Let me ſee—which are the handſomeſt? T he two wheat, and hs 


tare-barley. 

The wheat-ſtack e on the frame at Adſcomb, of eighteen feet 
7 ſquare, contains juſt twenty loads: it has ſomething leſs than four. 
teen in its ſtem, and ſomething more than ſix in the roof. Except a pro- 


tuberance at one end, — but this falls on the execution, not the de- 


fign,—it is very complete. 


The wheat: ſtack on the ground at home, ſtands on a en of 


fifteen feet by nineteen and-a-half, and contains eighteen loads : 
there is about twelve in the ſtem, and fix in the roof.—This is a very 
elegant ſtack ; except ſome ſmall defects in execution. 


The tare-barley is a little ſtack on the ground, of about twelve 


loads : it ſtands on fifteen by eighteen; its eaves are nine, and its 
ridge eighteen feet from the ground; but I do not recollect how 
many loads there are in the ſtem, nor how many in Fug roof.—This, 
in deſign and execution, excels them all. | 
Which is the leaſt handſome? The bean-ſtack. Why ? Becauſe the 
tern and the roof are out. of proportion, and the bottom is too large. 
It ſtands on : fifteen by ſixteen and-a-half ; — has more than ſeven 
| Joads in the ſtem, and leſs than three 1 in the, roof: this 1 18, of courſe, 
too low, flat, and ſcanty. 
The oats were long, and had been a by the weather; ; they 
were- very bad to ſtack. — The Stack-maker could not keep the ſtem 
upright z 
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upright the ſtack has, of courſe, too much belly, —its appearance 
is heavy zit wants the lightneſs of the nn. — the neatneſs of the 
tare-barley. 


Have I been able to draw any general rules worth RENEE . 
think I have. | | " 

A ſquare, not a circle, nor a an is the beſt bord of a 
ſtack-frame, or bottom, Perhaps, a ſtack built on this figure, is 
more pleaſing to the eye, takes leſs thatch, and ſtands Cana taken 
jointly, than on any other. | 

The ſtem ſhould be carried up as plumb as poſſible (except the 
laſt courſe, which ſhould project five or ſix inches, to form the 
eaves) ; for the weight of the roof will preſs out the upper-part of 
the ſtem ſufficiently, If it be over-hung in making, its own weight, 
and the weight of the roof, will ſqueeze it too flat, — will ſpoil 1 Its hs 
pearance, and waſte both thatch and thatching. * 

The ſtem ſhould contain about two: thirds, and the roof about one- 
third of the whole ſtack.—If it be built on a frame, the tem. ſhould 
contain leſs, and the roof more; if on a $oztom, the reverſe, © | 

The corners of the ſtem ſhould not be built too ſharp; ;—ſhould be 
carried up ſnug: the ſides will look fuller, and the well, wut by 
the preſſure, will be more perceptible. 

The 2nds of the-roof ſhould have a gentle projeStite,” abſrable 
to the ſtem ; and the Ades ſhould be carried up rather convex, than 
flat, or concave. Perhaps, a roof gently convex ſhoots off "Ws rains 
preferably to any other. ' 


I am quite delighted with the proportion of the — Rack ; 


its height is exactly equal to its length, and to its width at the eaves; 


and exactly double the perpendicular height of the eaves. Therefore, 


the ſuperficies of the end of the roof is e les ſqukts me and 
that of the end of the ſtem 148, 5. | 
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end of the roof, and this, of courſe, one- third of the whole; but the 
ſuperior preſſure on the ſtem more than makes up for the deficiency 


ground. 


n ighteen feet is inconvenient. I future, therefore, 


is much leſs on a ſmall than on a large ſtack. A large ſtack does not 


16.666, &c. ſay 16+ feet; therefore, the bottom will be 16+; the 
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If the ſides were upright, it would have been exactly double the 
were obliged to cut a large piece off one end, after the ſtack was 
half-made, to'get it to any kind of proportion. This took up ſome 
of dimenſion; and this is the reaſon, why the roof does not take time, hurt the hay, and the ſtack 1 is ſhameful to be ſeen, | 


one-third of the waole quantity, when the ſtack 1 is built from the 


PEPE + 31. (See : 21. Jul v.) Part were planted Sik | inter- 
vals of two feet wide, part with thoſe of two feet and-a-half. 
Two- feet intervals are too narrow ;—there is not room for the 
double-plow to paſs between the cabbages without injury, when they 
are in the ſtate fit to be moulded- up. The two feet and- a-half 1 inter- 
vals are exactly the proper widths. 

If the furrow- intervals of theſe are ſufficiently wide to keep them dry in 


As the width of the platforms of the peck yak: is but eighteen 
feet, and the roads round them. but juſt wide enough for a large load, 


I will endeavour to make them as nearly as poſſible to the above 
dimenſions, and. make their. lengths proportionate to the number of 
loads ; ten loads will ſtand on a ſquare; twenty, on fifteen by thirty. 
I do not wiſh to make a ſtack larger than twenty or twenty- one 
loads; eſpecially a corn- ſtack. The riſque of making and getting in 


them dry in winter. And the Writer apprehends, that three 


ſettle ſo true as a ſmall one, and of courſe will not ſtand the weather : rows of cabbages on a half. rod bed, with thirty-inch intervals 


ſo well, A large ſtack, it is true, takes in proportion leſs thatch and 
thatching ; and this ſeems to be its only preference. | 

I find that one of the platforms is more than eighteen—is twenty 
feet wide; therefore, place the larger on This, the ſmaller on That. 
What will be the proportion on This? Five-ſixths of twenty is 


et land. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Mon rien the 31ſt. | 

WoMEN, I had this year, ſeven month-men and two 
REAPERS. boys; and two men in the houſe: in all, nine 
CARTERS. J men, and two boys, by the month or year.— 
But I was two or three men ſhort, —Ten men, two boys, and three 


It is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom here, for every man, in harveſt, to work. by the acre, 


width and height 20. 

The twelve loads of tare-barley contain 41 31 cubical feet, or- 
344-3 cubical feet a- load. 
The ſuperficies of the end of the ſmaller n is 29 55 that 
of the end of the larger ſcale, 282.5. 
Therefore, every foot and-a-half in length of That, and N * 
and- a· quarter of This, will hold a load of corn or of hay which 
8 not heat much; and conſequently, a bottom for any nu mber 
of loads may be readily ſet out with mathematical certainty. 


he expects, during harveſt, to be conſtantly employed on mowing, reaping, &c. by the 
acre, or to have his har veſ month; that is, to have an advance of wages, certain, wet 


Employer. (See 28. Ave. 1775.) 


5 teams, 


This year, we made a clover- ſtack bottom much too big, and 
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winter, thirty-inch intervals are much preferable to thoſe of twenty-four, 


Jr, 1777. The furrow- intervals are ſufficiently wide to keep 
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between the rows, leaving thirty-nine inches for the furrow- 
iner dale is the beſt way of planting F arm-yard cabbages on 


BusTLING: ö 2. The harveſt- month 1 laſt Saturday 


or by the month ; not by the day. If a labourer be employed conftantly thro the year, 


or dry, during one month.; which month commences when. it belt ſuits his 
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teams, are a ſett for carrying, if the diſtance be leſs than-half-a-mile ; 
if more, four teams, and of courſe eleven men ate neceſſary. 
Montb-men are very convenient; they are always at command, in 
caſes of emergency; and nothing but a continuance of rain while 
the barns are empty, can make them burdenſome.— And, in future, 
I will endeavour to have not leſs than twelve men by the month, or 
year. The ox · team, this year, was ſometimes obliged to lie- by for 
want of a Plowman; and a Plow- team in Auguſt is invaluable. 
This year, I found the conveniency of employing aZive young fel- 
owS.— One invalid or fluggard would have ſpoiled the whole ſett: 
and this holds good generally. Mix two or three old women, or two 
or three boys, with a company of men, and a metamorphoſe is in- 
ſtantly produced; for the men will become old women or boys : 
complacency and ſelf. love bid one wait for the other. 
omen. If ever I employ women, in future, in hay- time or har- 
veſt, it muſt be from a ſcarcity of men; and it muſt be from real 
neceſſity, if I employ more than two —Two women, after the firſt or 
ſecond day, will do as much work-as half-a-dozen, alone: By this time 
their ſtores of ſcandal are reciprocally communicated, and the third 
or fourth day they begin to wotk for amuſement.—Add a third, and 
they would ring inceſſant changes from ſix to ſix—from-Monday to 
Saturday. Oh | . . 
Generally—If it be neceſſary or convenient to employ a number of 
-both men and women, it is but common good management to keep 
them ſeparate; with this exception, which may be laid down as a 
maxim. One man among women, and one woman among men.“ — 
A cruſty, coneeited old fellow will check the goſſipping of the wo- 


In future endeavour to engage, before harveſt, ten or twelve able. 

young fellows for month- men; and two or three ſetts of careful old 

or middle-aged neighbouring men for reapers. Thoſe will want no- 

thing. but good uſage and ale to make them willing, in caſes of emer- 

gency z and Theſe, generally, will do their work better, with leſs 

look ing- after, than rangers, youngſters, women, or Boys. ; ; 
Carters.---But the moſt valuable animal of harveſt, is a good Car- * 
ter. It is neceſſary to common management, that he ſhould be 
able, willing, and careful. Every pitch of hay and corn general] 

ſpeaking, paſſes twice thro? his hands; he loads and aka which 

are the two moſt laborious taſks of harveſt; he drives the 1 back- 
ward-and-forward; if he loiters by the way, the field-men or ſtack- 

ers muſt ſtand idle; if he ſpill or overturn his load, or if he break 

his waggon, or ſet his horſes, the arrangement of the day is broken ; 

and, perhaps, the damage done by the loſs of time, rendered bie- 

reh next day's rain. A good Carter will not ſuffer his 

waggon to be over- loaded. -We have this year already . 11 | 

two or three hundred loads of hay and OOO 3 | | 
of a diſagreeable accident.—- gave ſtrict orders, that nothing a. | 
a midaling load ſhould be laid-on; and to this I attribute the ſucceſs. 3 
The feld-men, too---(the pitchers and afliſtant- loader) ſhould be | 
young and active, and match well with the Carters.---A leſs even 1 
ſett will do for the ſtack or mow. : h 


F A L 
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ee N 8. (See 22. Avo.) But this cannot 
LOVER, be practiſed generally. It cannot be 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT-J practiſed except when the barley is free 


* 


men ; and I have ſeen a handſome young wench, raking-after, ani- not only from weeds, but from clover, or other ſucculent herbage 
mate more than a gallon of ale. Two are dangerous; they breed Laſt week I cut a field which was purpoſely let-ſtand to cut and 
contention, and rather retard than accelerate. carry immediately.---I knew it to be u IE Tr. and ; | 

| | | | E S not j 
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aware of the clover, which in patches had got half as high as the bar. 
ley.---Before the ſucculence of the clover was ſufficiently exhauſted, 
tq prevent its heating very much in mow, the barley was caught in 


the rain; and, being quite ripe, the colour will be but very indifferent. 


It is true, yeſterday we cut, and carried, off two acres of Garden- 
Field, four good loads, in tolerable order; but there was not a weed 
in the whole patch; and being intended for A next year, there 


was no clover. 


Here a diſadvantage of fowing er wich barley appears, and 
threatens my whole plan of management. How clever it was, yeſter- 
day, to cut Garden-Field, and hurry it into ſtack immediately! 


How diſagreeable to turn and re-turn the thatch at Adſcomb; 


looking every minute as ſurly and black at the wendbar, as the | 


clouds themſelves ! 


But are there no diſadranthges attendant on cutting barley very 

rips ? Yes+-two enormous ones (This is comfortable! I was afraid 
that I had found a flaw in the all- perfect round of fallow-crop, ſpring- 
corn, clover, wheat); the colour and the quality of the grain are 
greatly injured, and the quality of the ſtraꝶ totally ſpoiled, though 
undamped by a drop of rain after cutting. This is verified in Gar- 
den-Field; the ſtraw is rotten, and the grain all bran. There is 
one ſkin peeling - off while a ſecond is forming under it. | 

Another evidence that barley may ſtand too long, occurs in I. 1. 
A few ears which by accident were left uncut, are obviouſly a worſe 
colour than thoſe which lie in ſwath ; - tho? theſe have lain four or 
five days, and have had ſome rain. 

In future, I will endeavour to get the 1 into the ground in 
September or March, or as early as the cleanſing of the ground will 
permit. If it be got - in early (before April), I will defer ſowing the 
olover until after the barley be up. Or ere generally, ſow half 

with 
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with the barley, and hand-rake it in ;—half after the barley be up, 
and roll it in, Whether it be foul or clean, I will cut it as ſoon as 
convenient, after the ears in general begin to curl. But I will rather 
cut it too late than too early. I will endeavour to cut it in that ſtate 
which will preſerve its colour and plumpneſs, with as little field-room as 
poſſible. It ſeems evident, that barley ſhould have ſome field-room : 
It cannot be let-ſtand long enough to cut and carry immediately, 
without injuring both the grain and the fodder. ; 
Therefore—clover is no impediment to barley, but muſt add | 
much to the goodneſs of the fodder. 


HuxrTIxG. 9. Laſt week, Mr. — 's hounds came acroſs the 
ſtanding · corn. I deſired that they an be kept off * Farm, un- 
til the corn be off the ground. | 
This morning Mr, 's huntſman and whipper-in were abſo- 
lutely trailing in and around a field of beans and buck-wheat, with a 
field of barley in ſwath adjoining.I ordered them off; but they 
preſently returned, and J was under the neceſſity of ſending them 
away in a much greater hurry the ſecond time than the firſt. | 
But how is this, Mr. Farmer? You, who profeſs liberality of ſenti- 
ment— You, who pretend to be ſo fond of hunting too ou to 
behave in this churliſh, unſportſmanly manner 
1 beg your pardon, Mr. Monitor.] confeſs, I was a little warm; 
but, on cooler reflection, I do not repent of my conduct; hy 
[ did nothing unbecoming a Sportſman. 
And now, while there is {till a glow upon the embers, let me en- 
deavour to analyſe this FIRST OF MANLY AMUSEMENTS, and to collect 
and arrange my ideas ſo as to form principles of future conduct. 

Is Hunting natural? Certainly.— A ſtate of Nature is the Hunter's 
ſtate, Were not this obvious, my own feelings, even in this emaſ.- 
culating labyrinth of Art, would be ſufficient vouchers of it. 
But 
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But is hunting en horſeback natural? As certainly.----It is natural 


for hounds to purſue their game ;---it is natural for horſes, domeſtj- 


cated as they are, to purſue the hounds ;---and is it not obviouſly 
natural for man, who is of ſlower pace, to mount the animal he ſees 
able to wanton amidft the pack, and which is Ye ge to 
accelerate his purſuit ? g 

But is equeſtrian hunting, in a ſtate of PRIVATE PROPERTY, right ? 
On this point, different men will decide differently. —If any one 
man is a judge of the queſtion, it is the ſporting Farmer; for | is 
the actor and the actce. 8 

I will profeſs myſelf a ſporting Farmer: Becauſe if any man will 
convince me that he has more rigid ideas of PROPERTY than my- 


ſelf, 1 will diſcard my own ſentiments and adopt his (I ſpeak not 


as a Niggard, but as an EnciisSHMan); and becauſe if any man 
enjoys the chace more than myſelf, I hope never to be of his ac- 
quaintance ; for I ſhould envy him. 

Therefore, I take the ſword and balance, and pronounce it nigh 
to hunt on horſeback in a ſtate of private nn it is 
political ®, 

Men who live at eaſe require amuſement. Without recreation, 


eaſe and indolence are ſynonymous.---If their amuſements are ſoft, 


they become effeminate; if athletic, manly. If there is an amuſe- 
ment which at once mi kes the body robuſt, and the mind magnani- 


mous, it is HUNTING.---If there is an amuſement which, more than 


any other, makes men emulous and brave, it is nunTINE. An army 
of SPORTSMEN would be an army of I had quite forgotten the 
| profeſſion juſt made; for I had ſaid to my pen, an army of uzrozs | 
But is it right that a Sportſman ſhould trample wantonly on private 
property? The queſtion is vague.---A $PORTSMAN will not; he cannot: 


* The Waſtes of England, tho! too many, are too few for general hunting. 
T ---He 
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Fe is no longer a Sportſman if he injures, voluntarily, more than | 18 
neceſſary to the fair purſuit of the game. 

There is an etiquette of the field as of the drawing- room. If 5 
man intrude on This, he is 10 Gentleman; on That, 10 Sportſman. 
But the rules of SPORTSMANLINESS are not fo generally underftood 
as thoſe of 600D-BREEDING. - 

difficult to trace preciſely ; but there are object on each fide the 
line, which are obviouſly diſcriminable. 

It is ER to hunt out- of ſeaſon.---It is wanton miſchief 
to hunt before the crops are off the ground, or after the fences of an 
incloſed country are made-up, and live ſtock in the fields. The 
chace cannot be purſued by horſemen thro? an incloſed country, after 
the middle of Mareb, nor before the middle of October „ without 
aggravation. 

A Sportſman endeavours to favour a wet FOE country; but ĩt is 
not unſportſmanly to purſue game fairly thro? any country. | 
It is unſportſmanly to ride over a valuable vegetable, which may 
be avoided by a few yards riding; or to deſtroy a fence when a gate 
is near: --But a briſk chace will ſometimes e for theſe and 
many other unavoidable petty miſchiefs. 

It. is ſometimes ſportſmanly to ſuffer the Huntſman to purſue the 
hounds, where it would be unſportſmanly in any other horſeman, 
to follow. 
A $SPORTSMAN invariably rides over another's property with 
greater caution than over his on; and the only fear he takes with 
him a-hunting is, that of injuring the induſtrious Farmer, whom 
he conſiders as the ſuſtaining pillar of human ſubſiſtence and is 
conſcious, that by wantonly deſtroying the produce of the ſoil, he 1s 


committing a crime againſt mankind, 


* Before this time, the after-graſs, which is a part of the Farmer's crop, is ſtill 
valuable; and the fields are ſtill full of live-ſtock : and if not uny/port/maniy, it is, at 
leaſt, znneightourly to hunt before this time. 


Generally, 
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Generally,---it is as unſportſmanly to do avoidable miſchief to pri- 
vate property, as to croſs the huntſman, ride before the hounds, or 
head the game. 4 Fc, PTA 

Well, and what rules of future comportment reſult from theſe 
refleftions ? Two very conciſe ones. BA 

As a Sportſman, I will endeavour to do as I wiſh to be don by. 

As a Farmer, 1 will not ſuffer any man to trample 10 2 
manly upon me with impunity. 


— — — — 


SECOND CROP OF CLOVER. 14. 1 own ; cutting as the ow Wea- 
ther ſet-in: ſome of it had all the late rains.---Being buſy with the 
barley, the clover was neglected, and I gave it up as loſt. ---The 
weather, however, broke jult as it was all down ;--and the barley being 
got-in, we paid more attention to the clover.---It was all, whether 
black, yellow, or green, wadded. --As the wads became dry on the 
outſides, they were turned on to freſh ground, and the lumps care- 
fully broken. As they grew ſtill drier, they were grouped ;--- and after 
being thoroughly aired by the afternoor;'s ſun, they were ere, and 
carried. 
The firſt-mown was but ſo-ſo; it it roſe, however, in goodnefs, 
according io the time of mowing : and that which was laſt-mown, is 
not the worſe for the weather. --I mixed the over-done with the under- 
done, and it takes a very fine heat. | 
In ſuture,---1 will endeavour to wad the 8 cut of clover im- 
mediately after the mowers, as I did the tare-hay: for where the 
ſwaths lay thick, the clover ſaved itſelf ; but where the ſwath was 
thin, it was beaten into the ground, and as black as a hat. Whether 
the crop be thick or thin, wapninG puts it equally out of harm's- 
way. 


Buck- 
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19. SEPTEMBER, 3 
Buena r 19. The 18. May, (after the firſt 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. + hocing) ſowed the head-lands of the 
Hovsins. J drilled peaſe with buck-wheat. 


It was eut to- day, though much under: ripe; for this patch of 


buck-wheat,' and a patch of beans in the ſame field, are @ boy's 
buſineſs to look-after.—Backward ſtraggling crops are the curſe of 
September and I neyer will let buck-wheat, ſown in May, ſtand 
for ſeed again, But for theſe, my care of crops had ended a week 
ago: if this ſhowery weather continue, they may hang upon my at- 
tention for a fortnight or three weeks to come. 

Nor will I, in future, ſow ſmall patches of any-thing (except by 
way of experiment), Side-Barn is this year thrown away on a 
patch of peaſe, a patch of blendings, a patch of ſeed-tares, a patch 
of purple beans, and a patch of buck-wheat.---Each driblet re- 
quires a ſeparate mow, and the barn is not above two-thirds full: 1 


mean, it has not more than two-thirds of the number of loads it would 


have contained, had each end been filled with one ſort of grain, trad. 
den down by a borſe.. . This alone makes a conſiderable. n 
One horſe on a mow is better than almoſt any number of men. 

In future endeavour not to have leſs than ten or twelve acres of 
any particular crop. Theſe will fill up the bay of a barn, or make 


a little ſtack, and will be an object of attention. Small patches 


are either N or e more axtontion dun mare e worth. 


Soor. 20. Part of the "__ of B. 3. had a top- 
Cron. dreſſing, hatowed-in with feed, in autumn, 
Wuxsar. I (See 16. Avo.) and the Whole was, fon. in 
' SpR1NG-CORN./ J Ipring, with lover. 


Wherever it was meliorated, the clover bas hit; but the part not. 
dreſſed has totally miſſed, 
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The part * joined to the -part undreſſed; and ede ifference, 


in the Pan df diver; is glaringly obvious ;* therefore; Hof ig fa. fa- 
vourably 0 lover.---But the wheat was not a whit the better for it, 
though upwards of fifty bulkels ah acre were harrowed-in with. the 
ſeed. Therefore, Joor is not favourable 1% wheat, on Jif hn” * 

Pl kap, ix future---endeavour” to top- dreſs the ſpring-cbrit crops, 
to aſſiſt them, as well as to ſecure the clover: barley en . 
not. and muſt ye greatly aflited by e corners of 
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. a. The other evening flieded "hk rain. The t teams 


1 eee had been plowing for To and 1 . to o harrow- 
in the ſeeil the nent daa... 


I reaſoned thus: If it rain i » we. pliner, = able anifor ” 


to-morrow. morning, ar læuſt not with propriety 3 the feed will flick: 
and houlteven the day prove fine, it will be noon before we ſhall get 
cowork 5--aind:even ehen, it wilt be fowts over a ſurface vaſtly in- 
ferior to che preſerit eb ii Therefore; to evade the riſtæ, I will 
ſow it o mghe; for altlough it is too late te harrow it an i. 
nowithſitaring, delſekdy fer the rain. ar f * > 76043 8g v 
> Teterfiag edidnotBapprn to rin: if it Rad, che dun fraitdine 
vertheleſs Have ben depoſited in the fructuous cells, with which a 
freſb ſurface abounds, and -which-aze-inally cloſed by the firſt ſhower 
of rain. 4 .c A 10 fd 207 10 15% Len ao 
= cannot ſec any neceſſity for the euſtomof, #nding the, ſeed. the | 
and the;harrowingsteam.into the fighd tpgether ; nqr for phat 
of deferring to ſow till the whole field be ployed. There is, inde 
glaring.1mproprie in it: the team has t to Wait in the Yard, fake 
vp 7 which ten to- one is not * een 109 


a + 
— * * 4 


to 
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to be diſtribured in the field; and fr ita Carter mult ſtand 
looking at the Seedſman until he has finiſhed his#rfcaf: 5155 


L. 2. has been. ſown at: the Seedſman's :leifurez when opportakſiy 3 


offered, he carried the ſeed into the field upon a leiſure-horſe, ang 
ſowed up to the plows,---Yeſterday morning, che team went raig bo 
from the fable to the field, and harrowed it in, without ſtop or delay; 
and, if experience do not point out an evil ION 1 will ever 
N this mode of ſowing g. - 
Although: Ipride myſelf. on being a Far armer- oem SELF-EXPERIENCE, 
this convinces me that I am not, yet, wholly ſuch.---It requires a 
length of time, and-ftrit-attention, to analyſe each proceſs; 
and, without the- help of anaLys1s, it is difficult to get rid of cuſ- 
toms ever ſo abſurd, impercepribly imbibed. I ſaw. George Black, 1 
ſaw Thomas White, I ſaw every Farmer in the neighbourhood, go the 
ſame way to work ; and, until laſt Wedneſday, I did not think that 


there was any other way of getting the ſeed into the ground, than. 


by ſending it into the field by the harrowing- team. I imagined, 
though I knew not why, that to let the ſeed lie on the ground, though 


but for a few hours, was endangering the crop. 1 
This, though petty, is nevertheleſs, to me, a diſcovery, at leaſt 
conyenient. Sqwing wes a bſineſs of conſequence, which ereated a 


buſtle, and to which every other buſineſs. n 10 15 now that an 


n e of the Buſtler. ok 


Piotr.” 3. The Mito of 1. 1. was n into 
| Plowmansniy. ** five-bout-beds, the laſt ſtirring, to get it out of 
the vaters. way . We are now reverſing theſe beds for wheat. 
There were two teams at work to- day. One of the Plowimen laid his 


25 


Where pidgeons, rooks, &c. abound, it may ve danger; but the Writer has 
eb. ra, any inconvenience. | 
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lands ſufficiently round, and left his eee ſu Kiciently 
deep to keep the wheat dry during winter: the other left his as * 
as a table, without any furrow to carry off the water. 

I was certain that the fault lay in the plow, not in the dae 5 tor, 
of the two, the latter was the beſt,---On examining the plows, I found 
that one of their ſterns was conſiderably wider than the other; the 
wide ſtern made the good, the narrow ſtern the bad work: I made their 
ſterns of equal width, and they made work of equal goodneſs. 


In future---gatber-up a fallow with a narrow Os ne moſt the 
nme 5 ts. 


Sowa FIVE-BOUT-BEDS. 5, 1 150 this autumn changed my 
Seedſman.---I ſuſpected his abilities, and have therefore paid more 
attention to N web Alete this pere than I had ever ü 
on it before. 15 

He began, as bad ever bees the 1 to 96 two FEM at one caſt. | 
This is (expeditious, but obviouſly waſteful ;---the inter-furrows 


fowed a-croſs erte of courſe, a eee er of che 
ſeed. 


* defired n to ow the lands Aub. Le got upon one for 
them, and attempted it: but he took too much in his-hand at 


5 * 


once, and ſcattered it too wide, filling the inter-furrows on both 


ſides with ſeed; and * rather inc reaſed than leſſened 
the waſte. 


1 bid him walk in the left-hand inter-furrew, with his "It toward 
the land to be ſown, and to make his caſt diagonally,---not acroſs the 
land. This gave him a greater ſcope, and after a few minutes prac- 


tice he made very good work : before night he walked at the rate of 


three or four miles an hour, and, though a young Seedſman, made as 
good work as I would wiſh for. I apprehend that a man walking i in 
the ſmooth, open inter-furrow, would ſow three acres in leſs time, with 

| more 
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— 


more eaſe, than one walking among the rough:clods/and looſe mould 
would ſow two acres z and Ru 4 never ad nor heard of its being 


0b 1777. , The Writer praiſed this method. of fowing 

throughout the wheat” ſeed-time, and his ground was never 
cropped ſo well with ſo little feed, nor came up ſo evenly as it 
did laſt year. The extra expence of ſowing is about two-pence 
an acre; and the ſaving of ſeed, as pes, as the Writer can 4 
culate, is about two ſhillings an acre. 

The Seedſman walks p one fide of the bed, a 40 the 
other ſide; always keeping his face, and the hand with which 
he ſows, towards the bed he is ſowing. An old Seedſman, who 
has been uſed to throw large handfuls, with all his might, in 

wide caſts, ſtraight acroſs his walk, will find it aukward at firſt 
to make the ſnug diagonal caſt which 1 is e b in n five- 
bout- beds fingly. 
The Seedſman keeps bis eye on the edge of che e inter- 
0 fande and delivers his ſeed, principally, on the ſide of the 
bed next to it: as he returns, the ſides are of courſe reverſed, 
and the Hom ee etre ſeeded. 
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6 i 10. Reduced my in-door Farming-fervants f to two: 
a Buſtler and a Yard-boy. | 
(See 21. Oer. 1775.) Since then till now, I have had a young 
fellow, a Farmer's ſon, in the houſe; but I have been again out of 
luck: Poor | Richard has no Devil in him; and a Buſtler without 
ſpirit } is not worth a ſtraw. | 
From Methodiſm he 'flew to love, and from ove. to the Quack 
Doctor.—-Fools are ever a prey to the deſigning. No ſooner did 
I reſcue. 1 the Wan of one, than another ſeized him; and 
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with difficulty 1 have returned eta to . fink, nor more nne 
nor fooliſh than 1 received him. | 


l have to-day taken a man into . houſe, who has e =] : 
me by the day for two years paſt. He is ſtmatterer in everyrthing; 
fix for any-thing, and knows every-body: He is a bit of a; plow- 
man, — a bit of a Seedſman, —and a piece of ' a Gardener. He is Far. 
mer enough to receive inſtructions, and not too much of -a Gardener 
to be taught and Jeln does not want for the diabolical.—If he wil! 
_ at home and be honeſt, I have made a good choice. 2 00 
Jr v, 17%. The Writer is either very difficult to pleaſe, or 
very much out of luck; or elſe a good Buſtler is a Being rarely 
to be met 'with ; ar; perhaps, theſe three circumſtances may 
with propriety be, Joined together. Be this as ĩt 1110 1 1 not 
verbeen able to meet with one to his mind. 


Jobn for a while was every thing defirable Bar ambition is 
treacherous : it was not enough to be Buffer, but he muſt aſpire 

at being Bailiff. He of courſe became indolent, with now-and- 
en a ſtrong ſymptom of inſdlence. But worſe=ike: other 
Pins Miniftors, he muſt have à Purty of lis own. Let a man be 
ever ſo good a workman, if he was not one of Joba's men, he 
preſently begged leave to gu: and che only means the Writer 

had left of becoming again his own MOSS. was at once to 
diſcharge 8 and his whole clan. EI 


£8 8 en 121 aid £ > 
Ni rode FI 

PS Ry mY Dead :hedges are a hong: ta tar z on an encloſed Farm: 
and ide fences, except quicks, are b4rbarouſly treated in this: coun- 
try. Even quicks are generally hacked down: to the ground, and 
dead hedge raiſed behind the anche, nin abe young thoats e 
enough for a fence. - Nee 

Thera aie few al hedges ithent facies of Joetulfiniber, 


i it were L treated, to make a fence, But inſtead of plaſbing 


i < 4. "hd. %f4 & 


and 
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and trimming this into the form of a hedge, it is all levelled with the 
ground ; and, that the young ſhoots may not riſe up in judgment of 
che folly. they. are ingeniouſly ſmothered by a rough dead hedge, placed 
immediately upon the ſtabs. Should a hardy few eſeape total ſuf- 
focation, they have no othef way of. enjoying the ſun and air, than by 
ſnooting out horizontally acroſs the ditch, or into the field ; king 
both the one and the other with weeds and other trumpery. 
I have, this year; attempted an improvement of this anbdibebian 
treatment of fences. If the hedge wants making, and there be tive 
ſtuff enough for a fence,” I plaſh it in the Yorkſhire: manner. If the 
live ſtuff be too thin, I in with dead boughs. Suck as do Hot 
require to be immediately re- made, I treat in this manner: Wirh a 
ſharp pea-hook, or a common 'reaping-hook, (nota ſickle} I begin 
on the gditch-fide, and ſtrike-off every-thing, whether oak, hazel, 
black-thorn, or quick- ſtem or fpray, dead or alive, Which over- 
hang che diteh Haben the ſame time the. naſe and dirch from 
graſs and we-. 2 21 eee! 23153 1001 
If the” benb Ude he free from trecs "hath or wi incum: 
brarices;/ I treat it A aac leaving the hedge, whether 
| erodkdd o ſtraiglit, abbimt a foot, or à foot andta- half mund and 
clearing] away the graſs, weeds, and btiars,” as on theiotherifide. : 
The immediate neatneſs which this gives, is plealing, and 35 
utility is obvious: thore is-· no Naſte ground. no harbour for weeds; 
and here live ſhrubs abound, the freſh ſhoots next ſpring, .wilh I 
ſhould ſuppuſr, make: ie Hifficuly for oven a bird to get thro' them 
| If yh hank He is oncumbeted, : I grub; or mein to grub, and 
_ plowickp av nie edge. Eor the pfeſent, plow aloſe to he wine 
cutnibragices, and trim bact every: thing which aver:bangs the loſt 
furbNñM This alhnecgites! a gardehly appearance, Which iworthol 
the oukbld HEW © not without * td nurſery. of 
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weeds is in a great meaſure deſtroyed, and a convenient path i is form- 
ed round the field. 

The Farmer who accommodates Thats, will always be favoured 
by a Sportſman. I have frequently ſeen a horſeman reluctantly riding 
over wheat, becauſe he could not keep the outſide furrow, without 
having his brains daſhed out by a bough, or being torn off his 
horſe by thorns and briars. 

But the moſt pleaſing e ARG is, > Wy all this 8 conve- 
nience, and ſightlineſs, is purchaſed at a trifling expence. Teſter. 
day I ſet a young lad. - but he is expert, to trim the ditch-ſide of a 
rough black-thorn hedge, which had not been touched for twice 
and weeds.— The length was about ſixty rods.— He began about 
eight, and finiſhed: about five o'clock. —His wages did not amount 
to more than 15d.—or a farthing a-rod, And to-day he trimmed- 
eee hangings of the outſide furrow of a field of wheat, of 
four acres, in four or five hours. It is true, the labour here re- 
quired was not much: but I can now walk or ride round with plea: 
ſure, and view the coming crop without injuring it; which, with- 
out this ſix-pennyworth of labour, I could. not have done, but at 
the riſk. 38 or eee , mL e "by. a ene 
N ng briars. 


PAS 15. 1 found an ede fine brood wow he F rm. 
But they were faggery ; we loſt ſeveral. I was told, that it Was o. 
ing to the breed's being worn- out; -I therefore ſet about craſiaę it! I 
ſaw a fine farrow of the large black - ſpotted un bacits, as I paſt d a 
| Farm-yard,—and deſired chat a ſow and a boar: might be ſaved for 

me. Under an idea of bardening the breed; I bouglit a ſhaggy black 

Doat; not the China ſort, but an animal more like a lh thana 
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hog. XC theſe I accidentally added .a thorough-bred Chineſe 


ſow. 
I have now had near a twelvemonth's tit; z and am fully con- 


vinced, that the large, long-haired, dark- ſpotted, domeſtic, Engliſh 


breed (I know not of what County : They are neither Hampſhire nor 
Berkſhire) which I found on the premiſſes, is much the moſt eligible 
breed :---Becauſe it is the hardieft and the moſt trattable. | 
The young Bruins are as wild as Hares: they ſkulk and burrow 
like Rabbits in a warren : it is dangerous to purſue them.---One of 
them laid its ſkull open, in attempting to run under a gate; and 
another tore a pound of fleſh off its back, by running furiouſly among 


_ ſome Implements. ---As they __ up, they become all belly and 
hip-bones. 


The different ſorts have been uniformly fed at the ſame troughs. 
While the ExcLisn looked fleck and fleſhy, the balf-bred were 
bare, dirty, and unſightly; and as to the poor Chineſe ſow, (but ſhe 
had been uſed to daintier keep) it is with difficulty ſhe is kept alive. 

The Orjextals may be very gentlemauly pigs : they may, if properly 
pampered, be very fit for roaſters or ſmall porkers ; but they cut 
a ſhabby figure in a Farm. yarl. 

J had ſaved a half-bred ſow and boar: - but the fow was fold laſt 
week, and the boar was butchered to-day.---As the young ones be: 
come fit, they are doomed to the ſpit; for I will not convert the 
F Fan into a menagery of ugly, wild beaſts, | 

I have great expectations from the Tun-Backs : they are, of the 
two; tamer than the other mottles; and tameneſs---domeſticity, is a 
cardinal virtue in a hog. If old Bruin broke pen, it was a fox- 
chace to take him. He was chaced into a large field of wheat, juſt 
before harveſt, where he lay for a fortnight, and did more damage 
than three times his value. For this and other high crimes, 1 haue 
e him and his whole race. | 
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* _ MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 
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Po r Aro. | 27. (See 12. APRIL, and, 7. Mar.) The 


DiscumBeRING. J crop on the whole falls ſhort of my expectation: 
Off two hundred and fifty rods, we have but two hundred and forty. 


fix buſhels and-a-half; —not a buſhel a-rod ;—not one hundred and 


ſixty buſhels an acre.— But I apprehend the dryneſs of the weather 
hurt them : ſeveral of the plants had never e but were e dug | 
up entire. 

| The reſult of the experiment on planting ** or upon the dung, 
is in favour of ander: But this may not hold good generally. I Fu 
prehend this preference was owing to the drought ; and we may not 
have ſuch another remarkably dry ſpring for thrice ſeven n 


come. 


The reſult of the experiment on plants, is in favour of the large 
ones.—The halm as well as the roots from the plugs were obviouſly 
inferior. But here, too, the drought might influence.--- The large 


plants had intrinſic ſtrength and moiſture: ſufficient to ſupport them, 


until the young fibres got foot-hold ; the plugs died in the ſtruggle: 
and neither of the experiments are deci/fve. 

Finiſhed digging them up to-day. The ſoil was full e of couch, and 
I wanted to get it ready for wheat.---Scarcely any number of plow. | 
ings, at this time of the year, would have cleanſed it ſo well as one 
digging and picking. It was begun by days men; but as it was likely 
to be a tedious job, I lett the ne at rn a-buſhel, the 
Picking incluſive. 

Therefore, taking up the potatoes, as cleanſing the foil fit for 
a wheat-ſeafon, coſt 5d. a rod, or 31. 6s. 8d. an acre, It is 


true, the job is a good one, but the expence is intolerable. 


The Diggers left the couch, halm, &c. in rows on the ſurface; 
from whence it was carted into the PEN; as a bottom for the 


winter's dung. 


Joy, 1777: How vague the idea of aid land from 18 


without a SUMMER's, or a favaurable DoG-Day's FALLOw | This 
patch is ſtill a bed of couch 
ATE OxEn, 
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Oxtn. 7. Laſt May, 1 ſent five oxen down to the falt-marſhes. 
---The ſpring was dry, and the graſs running-ſhort, they were done 
great injuſtice to :---Inſtead of bettering their condition, they fell 
away. I therefore took away the three which I meant to continue to 
work; but, on a promiſe of better uſage, left two which I in- 
tended to farten; one of them being too cdumip, the other too lazy 
to work. 

But altho' they gathered not fleſh, they laid-in a ſtore of health 
which has laſted them ever ſince ; for the three brought away, have 
conſtantly worked hard, and look remarkably well. One of them, 
which 1s riſing ten years old, is forward in fleſh; and I do not ſee 
any reaſon why J ſhould-not every year give them three weeks or 2 
month's marſhing, during the ſummer-vacation. 

The two left, have done vaſtly well: they were ſold this week 
for thirty guineas ; but the markets are dull : Had they been briſk, 
they would have fetched from 331. to 341. I apprehend that this 
is the beſt market I could have made of themz and in | future 
I will purſue the Agr. SES 


_ 


RAISING MANURE. 9. From twenty-two field jags and-a-half of 
eats, put into Woodfide-barn, we have carried out of the yard 
exactly twenty-two jags and-a-half of dung; exactly a jag of dung 
to a jag of ſtraw : Not a ſale-load of dung, but only about two-thirds 
of a load. 
I had conceived, that a field-load of ſtraw would prodicce nearer 
two jags of dung than one.---But Jam thoroughly convinced of the 
contrary; for with regard to the quantities carried 1 in and out, chere 
could not be a more preciſe obſervation. | 
It is true, that the oats ſtood until they were too ripe before they 
were cut, and were very badly got; and the ſtraw of courſe was very 
indifferent fodder: for one load eaten, there were two trod under- 
| Nns foot 
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foot for litter. But I do not ſee how this ſhould leſſen the quantity 
of digeſted matter. Paſſing thro? the cattle may improve the quality, 
but it can never increaſe the qaentity. And perhaps, generally,---a 


ſale- load of good abe is a Very * yield tor a large field- load of 
good ſtraw. 


22 | 2 1 


— — * 


FATTING OF HOGS, | i 16. Laſt © year (See 20. Oer. 18.) 
Tur SPECIES OF HOGS. ] eight porkers paid 7s. 3 d. e n 
year, I have fatted fifteen, and ſold the laſt to-day. 


* 


11 of U the largeſt ] laid at 155. each, ATT IN 838 8 
4 ſmaller, at 128. 6 d. - - — 2 0 0 

They have eaten about att buſhels of potatoes, at 1s. 2 40 o 
, One Wande of en - — . 
7 | L. 1372 0 
: They weighed 84ft IIb. And were ſold at uy 2d. 13 6 F 
i „ 

The loſs by fatting, - - - „ 7 


A loſs of juſt five farthings a- piece; aickeving the dung to pay for 


fire, attendance, &c. which I apprehend it does not. Laſt year 
I only laid their dung at 5s. and the attendance, &c. at 198. and this 
makes a difference of nearly 28. a-hog; ſo that inſtead of 78. 3d. they 
laſt year paid 9's. a- pig for fatting; and this year loft 1d. How 
is this to be reconciled ? They were, both years, fattened on potatoes, 
with a ſmall quantity of barley-meal; and were ſold at the very 


ſame rate; and laſt year ſtore-hogs were dear, this year cheap.--- 


And there is not any reaſon why they laſt year paid 98. and this 


year loſt 14d. except, that Thoſe fatted laſt year were of the Eng- | 
liſh, Theſe, this year, of the Oriental breed. 


Laſt year on a par they weighed near eleven ſtone; this year, not 
much more than ſix ſtone : and yet if I recolle& a right, their ap- 


Pearances 
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pearances to the eye, were not much different. But even this is eaſily 
reconciled ; for the, mongrels were all fat hd gut,---the other had 
a et of fleſh ahd n 


| WorKiNG-OXEN. , 16. To-day I dined very heartily on the beet 
of an 08 which preſſed the yoke or collar upwards. of ſix years, 

and which was ſlaughtered far advanced in his tenth year. 

He was a very large, coarſe-made bullock, and conſequently his 

fleſh was to the eye coarſe; that is, large-grained but without 
prejudice, I never eat ſuch high, fine, full-Aavoured beef in my 
life. It cannot be called tender, but it is mellow to a degree, and 
totally free from toughneſs 28 

Whether its flavour and mellowneſs are owing to his age and 
labour, jointly or ſeparately, or to his being fatted on a ſalt marſh, 

I will not attempt t to determine; but I can ſafely ſay, that I never 
eat better beef than that from a ten years old ox, worked ſix years, 
and within ſix months of his being ſlaughtered, and which was fatted 
on a ſalt- marſn. His fellow ſhall work till he be twenty, if he con- 


ſummer. 


— 


22 — 
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MEL10RATIONS. | periments in K. 4. on top-dreſling for 
Time or SowING: © f wheat harrowed-in with the ſeed. But, 
QuanTITY OF SEED. | | ſhame on me! I neglected at harveſt to 
 ExperRIMENTING, © ) make an accurate obſervation on the re- 
ſult.—It is true, I took curſory views during the ſummer, but never 


counted the lands, —never zraced the lines till to-day.—And altho' the 


are by no means ſo deciſive as they would have been by a rigid ob- 
ſervation at harveſt. 


tinue to hold his fleſh and his work fo well as he has done this 


WHeaT., © 1 17. Laſt autumn, I made ſeveral ex- 


* 
— — > — —_ 
+ 555 42 HY» ns - 
— 


ſtrength and rankneſs of the ſtubole be ſome guide, the experiments | 


The 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 


- Mehorations.--- The ſoit, a poor clay, once plowed after beans, 
and the crop upon the whole very bad. However, it is ſtill obvious; 4 
that eighty buſhels of ſeot an-acre are rather better than nothing! 


Fifty buſhels of dry w- aſbes are likewiſe beneficial ; but eighty 
buſhels of ſlaked lime, whether hot or cold, nor twenty loads of rough 


gravel, are of very little if any benefit to the preſent crop. . 

The time of ſowing was from the 10th to the 20th of November; 
and this ſeems to have had as much influence as the manure ; for a 
part ſown the zenth, without dreſſing, ſeems nearly equal to its con- 
tiguous part drefſed with eighty buſhels of foot an acre, and ſown the 
ſixteenth: and the crop from one fide of the field to the other, bears 
an affinity to the time of ſowing :—It muſt be remembered, however, 
that it was begun in dry, and ended in wet weather. | 

The quantity of ſted, too, was very obſervable. —Part was ſown. 
with tuo and-a-balf buſhels, part with Ave buſhels an-acre. This, 
during winter and ſpring, promiſed for a crop; while That had not 
nearly plants enough, had even the ſoil been in heart. But at Bar- 
veſt (this .I particularly abſerved), the ſuperiority. was by no means 
fo obvious: for tho? the number of ſtraws were at leaſt treble, the 
number of grains did not bear the like proportion; for the ears of 
the thin-ſown were- at leaſt twice the length of thoſe of the thick- 
ſown. However, at harveſt, the thick-ſoorn had the preference; 
and I am of opinion, that had there been from three buſhels to three 
buſhels and-a-half an-acre fown throughout the field, inſtead of two 
and-a-half, the crop would have been conſiderably. better: andif 
ever again I ſow wheat in November, it ſhall be with at leaſt three 
buſhels an acre; except the weather be very fine indeed: if cold and 
wet, from three to four. 


1 dare not draw any general concluſions FRO theſe wxlppritiioncss 
except that ſaot harrowed-in with the ſeed is of ſome, but very little 


ſervice to wheat on clay: That fifty buſhels of dry wood-aſhes at 4 d. 
00 7 


* 
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js nearly equal to eighty buſhels of ſoot at , d.: That eighty buſhels 
an-acre of ſlaked lime harrowed-in with the ſeed is of no obvious 
ſervice to wheat on clay: and that it is unpardonable management to 
ſow wheat on clay in the middle of November. 

Nor have I a firm reliance even on theſe.—And again I fay, fye for 
ſhame, to negle& ſo many accurate experiments; for I never took 


more pains to make, nor leſs to obſerve the reſult of any, than thoſe 


of K. 4. And yet thoſe of K. 4. are not the only experiments I have 
neglected. Indeed I have always found a greater amuſement in lay- 
ing the foundation, than in carrying on, or finiſhing an experiment. — 
* bis is a reflection which infers a degree of indolence that hurts 
me very much. 

Let me endeavour to diſcover the ſonrer of this neglect. My at- 
tention has been engaged by the more immediately neceſſary Minutiæ of 
F arming; „ and by erections, diſcumbering, &c. &c. This, I ap- 


prehend, 1 is the principal ſource ; but 1 it is not the only one: I have ne- 


ver had any method of making experiments, I have uſually made a 
memorandum. of them in the rough field-accounts : : ſometimes thoſe 
memorandums have been” accurate and full; ſometimes part has 
been left to the memory.—In this caſe, the ſpace of time between 
ſeed- time and harveſt was ſure to obliterate it; and even thoſe mi- 
nuted fully, were ſo, ſcattered in the field-accounts, that many of 
them eſcaped notice, until it was too late.—Beſides, a book is too 
unportable to be carried about in common; and, on a ſcattered 


Farm, it would take up a grxat deal of time to give Jpecial atten- 
dance to everꝝ ſtage of every experiment. 

Another cauſe; of neglect was, I made 700 Many. 7 a them 
too confuſed; It was quite a piece of buf neſs to attend to their reſults. 

In order to obviate theſe i inconveniences , to divert the neglect; 
and to render, as much as paſlible; EXPERIMEI TING l 1 hive 
reſolved henceforward to eſteem it an Or for impoRTANCE and 
to make no experiment but: here there is à great probability of its 
beg * co make · the -obferyance of the reſults rather 


entertaining 
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OVENDER, T 


776. 


entertaining than redious, I have chen this method of · expe- 


rimenting. 


Inſtead of making Aa Memorandum in the check, or-the 22 
T have opened a ſpecial - . | } 


REGISTER oF EXPERIMENTS. 


1776.— 
Tuo lands next to the 


The Proceſs. 


—26. SEP. 


"road; from the winding | 


part of the road upwards, 
dry ; the reſt of the field 
pickled. 


1 


[riment. 


—2. Nov. 1776.— 


Ten lands in the mid-- 


dle of the ley- part were 
plowed the 18th of Sept. 
the out- ſides, the 23d. 
of Ofober. The whole 
Nuted, and ſown promiſ- 


—— No. VI.——— 


— 


The Intention. 


In P. 1. 
SOWING WHEAT. 


Is pickling the ſeed be- 
neficial? 
No; not on this expe- 


A 


No. XVI... 
In P. * 
FLUTING ron WHEAT, 


Is it better to flute the 


cuouſly the 2d. of No- 
vember 0 


— 31. jurv, 1777. — 


Shook the whole field . 


into, cocklits, while quite 


] beſt crop; and the clean- 
freſp or the fale plit? 1 o . 
The Fale plit. hi „ 
oy : 
o. LI > — Ave. 1777 
In T. 4. | The cocilits are incom- 
 Hayinc. > parably the beſt; the 


wet; 


ept three fab. 


| 


The 3 


56 Aud. 1777.— 
It is remarkable, that 


theſe two lands were for- 


warder and a better crop, 
than the reſt of the field; 
and totally free From 


pw 


|— 24. AUG, 1777.— 


The ten lands in the 


middle, are very percep- 
tibly the ſtrongeſt and 


Should Mead-graſs © pl fwaths are * black. 
Tis nearly made and unn.“ 30 © 15ho 

| ing yellow, be ſhook / in-“ 
io cocklits ut? Or ſhould 


7 


it remain in ſwath? ? 
| Shook into coc. of 7: 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
17. NOVEMBER, 1796. 
Beſides this Bootal regiſter, I have aſcertained the locality of the ex- 


periments by ſtumps ; ſo that I have one regiſter at home, and ano - 
ther in the field. —If an obvious difference preſents itſelf, a ſtump 1s: 


at hand to tell me the cauſe : whereas, without it, I ſhould have to go 


home to my books, and back to the field, to reckon the lands, before 
I could be fatisfied ; and ten-to-one forgetfulneſs, or ſome: more 
immediately neceſſary by/ineſs would render the obſervation totally void. 


The trouble attending theſe ſtumps is trifling : any offal-ſtick: the 
| thickneſs of a ſtake, and eighteen inches long, anſwers the pur- 
poſe.— I ſharpen one end, and flatten each fide of the other.— The 
flat ſides I chalk, to prevent the ink from running, and on this ab- 
breviate the experiment; and, in arable fields, ſtick them by the 


ſide of the croſs-furrow, which I make wide enough to walk in *. 


ExPERIMENTING is a very ſerious Operation; and, without due CIx- 
CUMSPECTION,. a very dangerous Tranſaction: nor is it one, nor te, 


but a ſeries of /imilar reſults that amount to RTAIxTv. 


The WEATHER,, MANURE, TILLAGE, SEED, &c. &c. &c. are joint 
agents of FACTITIOUS VEGETISION ; and on them jointly depends tlie 
goodneſs or badneſs of crops ; and conſequently to draw a juft infe- 
rence, their joint influence muſt be attended to.—Nor is their agency 
aunnal, nor certain; it may continue one, two, three, or more years: 
therefore, a cautious RETROSPECT is neceſſary, before an experiment 
be made; and when once made, the ſame ſpot ought to be avoided. 


until 1ts influence be intirely worn- out. 


D E c 1 M B E R. 
PLOWING LEYS. 1 12. A good Plowman is worth any wages. 
HARRO WING. | 
his clover-leys in Up-Field.— He tore them up with an zclining 


Paint would be preferable to ink, which is eaſily waſhed out by the rains; or, per- 


haps, parchment-labels would be ſtill better. 
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Neighbour'— employed a young lad to plow 


1 Thatproceſs of Nature, aſſiſted by Art, which raiſes elementary to og ſubſtances. 
* 0 plow, 
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MINUTES ,OF AGRICULTURE. 


plow, in rhomboidical flitches of fourteen or fifteen inches wide, 
leaving the ſurface rough, with a mane of graſs. on the edge of each 
plit; and with unequal interſtices, which in | ſome places gaped five 
or ſix inches wide. 

Old Caper plowed an adjoining piece, in neat, ſnug plits of about 
nine inches /quare, with a high creft, and with ſcarcely an interſtice 
wide enough for a grain of wheat to fall thro”: 

The quantities of ſeed ſown were nearly equal. This has an abund- 
| ance of plants, which ſtand in regular drills, as if ſown over flutes, 

and the ſurface is as clear as if the ſoil had been ſummer-fallowed ; 


while That is ſtraggling and irregular, with large patches of a foot 


or eighteen inches diameter, without a blade of wheat upon Ty, 
and the ſurface is uncouth and graſſy. 
The cauſe of this diſparity is obvious: The large chaſms Cwallowed 


a great part of: | the ſeed; and the prominent flitches which formed 
theſe chaſms, ſhedding-off that which happened to fall upon them, 


were of courſe left deſtitute; the ſub-ſoil occupying what ought 


to have lodged. on the plits : and part of what did fall to their ſhare, 
was left uncovered for want of crum ; and for want of this, the graſs 
ſtands ſtaring above ground. 

The mode of harrowing, too, might have ſome influence: his. f, 


tine was given by rougb harrows, which tore up the plits, and ſhook 
ſtill more of the ſeed down to the ſub-ſurface. Our firſt tine was -with 


fine harrows, which broke the crum, without tearing-up. the ſed ; and 


which covered the ſeed withou t burying it.— It was afterwards harrowed 
with the rough harrow without injury, becauſe the plits were 
broken.—It was then finiſhed with the fine ones and this 1s the mode 
of. harrowing I will ever practiſe on clover-leys, 
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RA1SING MANURE: | 7 6. (Monday.) There are five full-grown 
CATTLE ON —_ 

other two years old) in Norwood-Yard. Laft Monday morning, be- 

gan to weigh their fodder, (oat-ſtraw) and continued it until this 

morning; juſt a week. 


They have eaten ſeventy- three fifty- pound truſſes ; or, two: loads 
and one truſs ; that is, ten truſs and-a-half, or 520lb. rh 


each. 


But the weather is ſevere, and the ſtraw is not extraordinary; it is 


coarſe, and had ſome wet: they do not eat above two-thirds of it. 
The medial price of ſuch ſtraw is about 18 8. a- load of 36 truſſes; 


or 6 d. each fifty- pound truſs. Suppoſing that ſuch a ſale-load of 


ſtraw (not a field: jag, ſee g. Nov.) makes a load. and-a-half of dung, 
worth at home 9. (or exactly 3d. a truſs) there is a remainder. of 
9s. (or 3d. a trhſs) for the keep of the cattle. Ten truſs and-a-half 


at 3d. is 2 8. 72. the neat coſt of each cattle, a-week. 


From 18. to 18 d. a-week is the joiſting price: full. grown 0: oxen 


are not worth more than 18 d. 


Therefore, if a load of ſtraw of thirty-ſix fifty⸗ pound nt 


affords not more than a load and-a-half of dung, it is too dear at 188. 


a-load ; and it can never anſwer to buy ſtraw at that price, for the 
purpoſe of raiſing manure. At 13s. or 148. it perhaps might. 


anſwer, 
Jury, 1977. The Writer is clearly of opinion from repeated 


obſervations (not from actual experiment), that thirty-ſix fifty- 


pound truſſes will not afford a load and-a-half of dung. 


— neem ——_—_ 
CaRT-HOoRSES. a 19. Old cart-horſes are not worth their 
WoRKkiNG OF OXEN..) keep; eſpecially in winter, while they are 


at dry meat : five out of eight, now in work, are as weak and as 
poor as dog-horſes. It is true, their Keep has not been extraordinary, 
7 becauſe 


oxen, and two bulls, (one riſing three, the 
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becauſe their work has not been hard; but the three young horſes 


are in good ſpirits, and in very good netting condition. 

I am convinced, that when once a cart-horſe begins to Fail; when- 
ever he is unable to give due maſtication to his dry food; it is better 
management to knock him on the head, than to waſte on him corn 
and hay, as a cart-horſe. 

What ſhall Ido ? Shall I fell a team of theſe, and buy-in a team 


of young horſes? What! give eighty, or a hundred, or a hun- 
dred-and-twenty guineas for four horſes, which in ſix or ſeven years- 


time would be in the identical predicament of the preſent jades 1 


am plagued with. That would be madneſs equal to keeping theſe 
have! I will much ſooner give forty guineas for four capital ſix- 
years old oxkx, which, after they have worked five or ſix years, and 
have been kept at two-thirds the expence of horſes, will fetch as much, 
or more, than their firſt coſt, —Indeed, it is a management ſo obvi- 
ouſly eligible, and ſo glaringly preferable to the former, that I will 
not heſitate a moment on which to chooſe. 
And, in a eoL1TicaL light, this management is ſtill more eligible. 
Oxkx, after they have fed the hungry, will themſelves become the 
FIRST OF HUMAN FooD. Horses, after they have eat the food of the 


fatherleſs, become a nuiſance to the animal world; or, buried in a 


corner, lie a total loſs to Agriculture and to the Community, 


tt. att. en ft et. 


| L. S., d. 
FATTING OF arty 8 28. 1 he 6. November put up | 

7 10 0 
SPECIES OF SWINE, 1 five ſhoots, worth 308. each 

A boar-ftag 55 - - „% Ts 6 
TIhey would not have fetched at market 8 15 0 
52 buſhels of potatoes . 2 12 6 
62 buſhels of brown barley 208. 3 


Carried over 19 2 6 


MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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. Brovughtover 1 
9 buſhels of tail barley 88 . 9 38 -© 
3 buſhels ave mas e 1 
gone. . 
The five ſhoots weighed 1314 at 3%. , 19 15 3 
The boar . 2 37 MSG 23 £4 4 
1 2 7 


They therefore leave a profit on fatting, f L 2 11 r 


They pay this year very well; becauſe ſtore-hogs were cheap, 
and barley very cheap. Theſe, indeed. were my only reaſons for put- 


ting up thoſe ſix, and five more which are now a- fatting.— Had the 


market- price of the above ſhoots been five-and-thirty, and the mar- 

ket · price of brown barley five-and- twenty, inſtead of gaining 

21. 118. 1 d. I ſhould have 4% by fatting 11. 3s. 32d. 
And perhaps, in future, if ſtore-hogs fetch moderate prices, 


never fat them for ſale, at 3s. a None, on barley, which will fell at 
market for 248. a quarter. 


I think I can make an improvement in the mode of fatting. Daw 
haps, they were, this year, kept too long at entire potatoes, and. 


put too ſoon to entire barley: they had it not mixed more than a 
week or ten days, becauſe the potatoes ran-ſhort. 


_ Perhaps, in future, the firſt week give them potatoes, with as 


much SALT as they will eat, or as much as may agree with them.— 
Then begin with potatoes and a very ſmall quantity of barley-meal--. 
ſuppoſe one-tenth mixed while the potatoes are ſealding- Bot.— Con- 
tinue to increaſe the meal, and decreaſe the potatoes, ſo as to bring 


them gradually to entire barley, a week or ten days before the firſt 
hog be fit to be ſlaughtered. The increaſe of meal muſt therefore be 


in proportion to the increaſe of their condition. 


Old 


16 
18 
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Old Brain died laſt.—He was very fat, and before he was killed, 
was laid at 30 ſtone : after his immenſe paunch was extravaſated, he 
wes) aſt 23 * 6 . So endeth the Chapter of om. 


— 


r E B R A R v. 


Ox-COLLARS. w_ The coſtiof a pin collar. 


„5 
The bow (at 6d. a- pound) rivets, eyes, and catches, 8 £ Þ 
Putting them to the pins - — 8 
The draught:chains, 22 lb. ab 6d. | 2 O 14 
Smith's charge o 6 4 

Turning che: pins, making the withering, and the 
wood if elm; (aſb cannot be made for the 0 3 © 

money) : 

The buckle and buckling-piece —< =: Ng 185 
| L. O 10 6+ 


A full- ſiʒzed collar cannot be made for much leſs thawehie; were 
the Smith and Wheeler to make it their buſineſs ; for I had the iron 
weighed, the wood meaſured, and the time N 


The bolſtered ones might be made for: a ſhilling or two les, * 
cauſe the bow is much ſhorter. 


Jnr 


Se1xY ROLLER. 14. That which was made by mine for Mr. 
coſt | | 4. 4. d. 
The iron- work, about „ ng ee Ä 
The wood-work and painting - * ny ” 0 O 


L. 17 o 
It is completed with wheels, back- chain, and every appendage 


ready to go into the field; and the point of each ſpike is ſteeled. 
Without paint or ſteel (and neither of them are neceſſary) a very 
4 heavy enough for four horſes, might be made for about 


"fifteen 


MIN. U. TES O AGRTCU Lu R. 
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fifteen pounds, which, with care taking, would laſt fifteen years. 


What ſtiff-land Farmer would not pay twenty ſhillings for a 
ſpring and ſummer's uſe of a ſpiky roller? I am convinced (though 
a nice calculation would be difficult to make) that mine earned, laſt 
barley ſeed-time, more than its preſent value, which cannot be leſs 
than ſeven or eight pounds. 


Tre WEATHER. . 19. By what law of Nature is the atmoſphere 
actuated? We have not had any rain, generally ſpeaking, ſince laſt 
harveſt. Springs have not yet begun to riſe; deep wells, in general, 
want water: and many ponds are not yet filled; even the ſurface of 
the earth is not ſatisfied. I changed the direction of the beds of a very 
vet field, in autumn, and have not yet been able to aſcertain the 
courſe of the croſs-furrow. 
I am very glad that ſix or eight 1 nen, fell laſt night, ast it 
may leſſen the quantity of rain, which we muſt expect to be deluged 
with during the enſuing ſeed-time. 


— 4 — ſ . ; | 
STRAWs-  -, : 20. The middle way is beſt. ---Farmers, 
| STRAW-YARDS. SO in general, have 20% little live-ſtock ; but 


SrRAw-vARD STOCK. ] it is worſe to have too much : a F Og 
looks comfortable when it is well-littered, and when its inhabitanrs 
look ſleek and healthy ; but wretched, when the dirty ſtarving; ſtock 
clear the cribs to ſtay their hunger. 

But how is this middle way to be hit? Oxen (See 6. Jan. 1 eat 
about goolb. a- week. -I have ſince found that nine ſmall cows, and 
one horſe, eat, or blowed upon nine 50 Ib. truſſes a-day ; or each 
cow about goolb. a-week ; and, perhaps, 400 lb. may be taken as 
me mogens quantity of oxen, cow, and horſes. 


3 A mid- 
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-haps,. a good jag at harveſt will produce more than 1200lb. and, 


| rience.---It muſt be done now, if ever; becauſe I have juſt put * 
cows to ſtraw and cabbages. 


| open till the 12th of December: the cattle were not ut up wholly 


' 15th. From this to the 18th of January, we had thirty head of 


with four or five horſes. 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
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A middling field- load of wheat will yield a ſale-Ioad of ſtraw, of 
12961b.---Suppoſing that a field jag of oats, barley, or pulſe, pro- 
duces - 1200lb. of ſtraw, or halm, it will keep one beaſt three 
weeks.---If the winter is not favourable, there are five ſtraw-yard 
months (from the middle of Nov. to the middle of April); and on 


this calculation, one head of ſtock will deſtroy near ſeven loads of 
fodder. 


But this is cappoling them to eat but two-thirds of it; and, per- 


perhaps, winters, on a par, do not laſt more than four months and- 
a half.- Therefore, perhaps, a cow may be wintered, on a par of 


years, on four or five, and an ox or horſe on five or ſix harveſt- 
loads of ſtraw or halm. | 
And, in future, by theſe proportions F will . the quantity 


of ſtraw- yard ſtock, until from further experience I can come nearer 
the truth. g 


Let me try if ſomething cannot be drawn 3 this 8 expe- 


The paſt autumn has "OY remarkably fine: the yards were not 
until the 18th: we will, therefore, fix the time of opening to the 


ſtock of various kinds, from yearling heifers to ten years old oxen, | 


| en Weeks. 

From 15. Dec. to 18. Jan. is 5 weeks go" 1 = Go 
— I8, Jan. {0 18, Feb. is 45 weeks 22 99 
Dr one head of ſtock 


20. FEBRUARY, 1777. 


They have uſed. in this interval, the ſtraw of 
11 loads of oats, . 
45 loads of barley,, _ 
6 loads of pulſe of different kinds, 


62 loads; or, as LATE as poſſible, a-load a-month, one-with- 
anothe 1. ; 3 


This I am certain is very near the truth: I am quite ſatizfied, 
without further experiment—They have uſed it all in oper yards.--- 
They are healthy, and look decently.---They have eaten more than 


two-thirds of it. I wiſh that I had a like plenty for them until the 
middle of April. | | 


— 


SurrLATITION. 21. (See 29. Oer. 1775, and 27. Fzs. 1776.) 
 CapBaces. J Remarkable! The ſame cow again ſufflated by cab- 
bages. Ten cows have been at cabbages ſome days, this cow being 
one of them; but ſhe was not ſufflated till to-day. Nor was ſhe, 
now, immediately on eating, but a full hour afterwards : the ſuffla- 

tion was not perceived until after ſne came from water. 
I did not heſitate a moment to give sLT AND WATER; but it all 


lodged in the gullet; and as ſoon as her head was ſuffered to decline, it 


ran out at her mouth. Oiled the cattle-rammer, (See 30. JAx. 1776. ) 
and thruſt ĩt down her gullet.—Some air, but not much, ruſhed vio- 
lently up.—Repeated the brine, which now ſtayed, ſeveral times. — 
But ſhe was. ſtill as tight as a drum; much worſe than ever 
ſhe had been before.—Re-inſerted the rammer (the firſt time, it was 
with difficulty ſhe let it paſs her tongue ; now, ſhe ſeemed to open her 


mouth to receive it), and again drenched her with brine and pep- 


per. — After ramming and | drenching repeatedly. for upwards of 
twenty minutes, ſhe began to ſink ; and, in a quarter of an hour after- 
ward, was much lanker than any cow 1n the yard. 
Pp 
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There muſt be ſomething peculiar in the tructure, or habit- of- 
body of this cow; for the other nine, and indeed every cow about 
the yard, except one or two, have rr eaten 1 their fil with 
impunity. OMA, 811 61 2 

I am reſolved that ſhe ſhalt not even ſmell a eabbags in future. 
And I apprehend, that, generally, there is ſome caution : ou 
hee, when at cattle with 1 as . a8 with nN 
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SERVANTS. 3. Mankind are TIL: NI Ton undoubtedly equal; 5 
but by chance, they are, at preſent, widely diſtinct.— Maſters and 


AK „ cy, 


Servants are unavoidably neceſfary to the preſent ſtate of Agricul- 
ture. Subordination is eſſential to good government, whether pub- 

lic or private — Anarchy and Aabotdinarion-ave' allied, as light and 
darkneſs ; when one increaſes, the other decreaſes ; ; Nn one wholly 


ſuccumbs, the other wholly predominates. 


If one man hire himſef—fell himſelf pies aces 
unconditionally, he is, by the law of right, ' wholly ſubordinate to his 
equitable commands: if ne- 3 are of rea 
reciprocally binding. | 

The Maſter who is bound to ſatisfy . cravings 0 his: enn 


with wholeſome food, is. equally bound to feed his mind with whole- 


ſome morals. He has two motives to it; his own ſatisfaction tem- 
porarily, and his Servant's welfare during life. Youth calls partiru- 
larly loud for this mental aliment; and a parſimony in its ſupply is 
more heinouſly criminal than are ſcanty meals and a bed of clods. 
5 About two years ago, It took a lad, who was puny and unfit for 
hard labour, from the plow, and placed him in the houſe. —The- firſt 
year, he bchaved very well ;—the ſecond, tolerably; but a falling- 


of was obvious, —His brother, the preceding year, had ſuffered 
rs | I much 


j 
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much for want of correction, and I clearly ſaw that he was ſtriding 
away apace to the ſame path.—I therefore, though reluctantly, be- 
gan to adminiſter the ee ene z; and during that year it 
had the deſired effect. — en. — 

His vice commenced with idle 0 from theſe he crept on to 
Falſebood; and, perhaps, this may be held as a general maxim : 

The firſt ſtep to deſtruction is evaſion ; the ſecond, lying the third, 
pilfering ;—thieving,---murder,---and the  gallows, follow of courſe :--- 
cunning or impertinence is generally an accomplice. 

This, the third year, he has behaved very 11.---I was aware of evil 
Counſellors, but could not identify them.---At length the horſewhip 
totally loſt its efficacy; and I, tired of correcting, ſent to his friends : 
but he, in the mean time, (by the advice of his Council) went to 
a Magiſttate, under the pretence of recovering his liberty and wages. 
The Magiſtrate, whoſe head is as good as his heart is honeſt, 
preſently ſaw throꝰ the raſcality, and ſent him home; and generouſly 
aſſiſted his friends in diſcovering the incendiaries. Aſtoniſhing ! 
one of them, a man who has worked for me upwards of two years, 
and whom I have, lately, been daily endeavouring to ſerve ; the other 
(the principal), a fellow whom I have employed near twelve months, 
and who, in the height of his tutorſhip, fetched his ſon out of a 
diſtant county, to enjoy from me the advantages of conſtant em. 
ployment and good uſage! Nor is the boy, though he promiſes 
implieit obediencei in future, free from guilt; for if the advice had 
not been palatable, he would not have ſwallowed it ſo greedily; and 
him I have been (particularly aſſiduous to ſerve: I have not only 
taken upon myſelf the diſagreeable taſk of beating him, but have 
rendered him other benefits which muſt laſt him his life. And lam un- 
der the moſt diſagreeable neceſſity of drawing an inference, which mult 
inevitably deprive me, in future, of; a very great ſatisfaction ;---and I 
will not ſmother my ſentiments, when I believe that they were kindled 
P p 2 by 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 
3 M AR C H, 1777. . 


kindled by truth and I am at preſent clearly of opinion, that 
GOOD USAGE MAKES BAD SERVA N Ts; 


I ſpeak generally: ; and by good uſage, I mean p sf 570 wig 


N 


— 


A P-4- Rik . 


TARE-BARLEY. L 5. Finiſhed the Mee breyb fodder, 
 WorxING-caTTLE. 1 The oxen have worked hard upon it, al- 
moſt all this ſpring ſeed-time ;---the cows in milk have had their 
ſhare ;---and the cart-horſes, their” 8. Ware * alt caten of it t with 
great avidity. Wo 1 
Eight acres yielded ten | quarters and-a half of grain; bir it was 
only beaten- over, not thraſhed clean. (See 8. Aud. 1776.) Some 
of the tares, too, matured, and I have ſifted out as much tare- 
barley ſeed (about half-and-half; as has this year ſowed fourteen 
acres with three buſhels an acre. The prime barley, with a few 
prime tares, which remained in the ſieve after the principal part of the 
tares, and the ſmaller barley had left it, is excellent horſe-corn. 
I am vaſtly pleaſed that the oxen have done ſo well upon it.---Not- 
- withſtanding it was weedy, and the barley-ſtraw reedy, they have eaten 
it up very clean; and the old oxen have worked every day : but. the 
young ones, ſeldom more than every ſecond n and yet I can ſee but 
very little difference in their looks. 
1 begin to look upon the working of aged oxen as quite: cli 
ry. What an abſurdity to throw them up at five or ſix years old; 
at an age when they are juſt beginning to fand work! Theſe young 
ones are riſing //x; and yet, in point of work, they are mere calves, 
compared to an dag * or ten. ' 


STONE-PICKING. 14. (See 21, Mar, op I began to "a 
that method this year; but it has its inconveniences. The Pickers are 


almoſt 
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almoſt as long employed in emptying their baſkets, as in filling them; 
beſides drawing them off is breaking into the day's work of a team. 
T think that I have this year improved it much: Seven or eight 
women boys and girls, one man, one. berſe, and a. ligbt cart, have 
run-over juſt forty acres in three days and three-quarters. 

Four women at 10 d. is 3s. 4 d.—four boys or girls, at 6 d. is 28, 

the man, 18. 8 d.— the horſe, 15 d.—wear and tear, 9 d.—Together, 
8s. a day.---30s. for the forty acres, or 9.d. an acre for picking and. 
carrying HF! This is the utmoſt coſt. It is true, that ſome of the 
fields were not foul, but many of them had been compoſted, and 
were. very full of ſtones and rubbiſh. 

The Pickers in this practice have nothing to do but fill their 
baſkets z the cart and the man are always at hand to empty them ; 
and a ſtrong horſe will draw a great many to the next 8 fough, 
or gateway. 

This may be a common method' of ſtone-picking with many, in 
many places, but is new to me, and I am very much pleaſed with. 
it—Nine-pence an acre !—But the man was a Buſtler. 


— * 


Hay. 19. Finiſhed binding i, | 
| Began to cut the fiack the 23. December. From that to the 11. 
February, eight loads were bound.—On a calculation of the cubi- 
cal feet expended, and of the cubical feet remaining, there were 
then full twelve loads in ftack. But the whole nom amounts to only 
eighteen loads and- a- balf; and the March-winas are debitable for one 
load and a-half at leaſt. 

Laſt year, a ſtack of mixture-hay, which 1 had laid, the Station 
hay-time, at 18+ loads, cut-out but 12 loads and 28 truſſes; but it. 
was bound chiefly in 3 
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Though neither of theſe obſervations amount to mathematical 
nicety, the former comes very near it; and I am determined, in future, 
to endeavour to ſell my hay before the March-winds ſet-in : for, gene- 
rally, I would rather ſell hay in November, December, January, or 
beginning of February, (before the hurry of ſpring ſeed-time begins) 

at 31. a-load, than in March at 31. af in OE: at 3 1. ros. 
or in Dog-tays, at 3 J. ky 


1 * * * 4 > 
3 : 8 * 8 
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SGxv ERA MANAGEMENT. 25. My vow to „ Cenns is performed 

It is three years to-day ſince 1 firſt-ſlept in this houſe, and three 

! years and a- day ſince I ſlept laſt in London: nor have I dined in 
Town thrice, nor ſeen it ten times during the laſt two years; z though 
within an hour's ride of it. 

"My /ole employment, and almoſt my fole AMUSEMENT, | 1 been 
FARMING. Day-tor-day, 1 have been a FARMER upwards of a 
thouſand days ; on which my ſole attendance and attention have 
been duly paid to FARMING : therefore, if I know nothing of FARM- 
IN G, I ama blockhead 5 


- age UT» rn 


SwiNE. 46. From Chriſtmas until lately, the d- 
Hoxsz-corv. . hogs. have looked remarkably well, though 
| BarLEy. P their extra. food was trifling; they are now 
Tax B-nARLEV. J ſhameful to be ſeen, z they are well | * 


two or three times a- dax. 
1 was then aware of the cauſe of their E "and. am now 
convinced of it. While they looked well, the oxen eat tare-barly- 
, fodder, and the horſes: unground barley : for three weeks paſt, the 
oxen have been fed on the ſecond cut of clover, and the horles, on. 

_ oats and Mazagans. 
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Is an explanation wanted? Ar TEN DAN and ATTENTION will make any Man 
a Farmer: No Man can be a Farmer without $ELP-APPLICATION. if 
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If one may judge from their voracity and their looks, barley which 
has paſſed thro? cattle or horſes whole, 1s equally palatable, and equa]- 
ly. alubrious to. hogs, as that which is freſh from the granary ;—for _ 
no ſooner was the. motion made, than it was ſeconded by a dozen 
mouths at once; and a barrow full of dung from the ſtable, ſeemed. 


a more welcome repaſt than a pail of waſh, or a hat-full of tail- 
peaſe. 


If horſes can be fed as cheap on barley as on oats, what a ſaving 
of ſwine's meat! And ] am nearly poſitive, that on 4 coloured bar- 
ley they may be fed much cheaper. 

In future, when the oxen are eating tare-barley-fodder, and the 


horſes unground barley, I will reckon that 1 am keeping the yard- 
hogs very cheap. 


N 


CABBAGES. 28. F ;niſhed the oo laſt Friday. 

WokkING-CAT TIR. J The drum-head American and the red Scotch 
ſtood much the longeſt ; but the Aux RI AN were much larger than the 
Scotch, and they are incomparably the beſt Farm- yard cabbages I have 
yet ſeen. The ſavoys and ſugar- loaves were ſoon gone, — The green. cole 
and brown-cole.tood the winter very well; but a whole head is barely a 
mouthful.for a large ox. The green and red Scotch, tho? very Bardy, 
are too ſmall. The large, firm, KETTLE-DRUM-CABBAGE againſt the 
world For the larger the cabbage, the fewer plants are required, and 
the /eſs the labour, throughout the culture and the. conſumption. I 

The cows and bogs had eaten two-thirds of them, before the 
thought of giving them to the oxex occurred: but obſerving, that 
while they fetched them in for the former, they were deſirous to partake 
themſelves, and the requeſt ſeeming very reaſonable, they had a few 
given them every evening, when they came from work. After having 
had them three or four times, they would not eat their dry mear, . 


until | 


% 
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until they had eaten plentifully of cabbages :---they have, therefore, 
had them regularly, twice a-day. They have worked hard on theſe 
and mouldy ſecond cut of clover, yet are very hearty : and, 

In future, I will make a point of giving IR to working: 
cattle in ry ſeed-time. 


— 


Tux SPRING-PROCESS, \ 28. What uſeful hints have I ga- 
PLOWIN G FOR dee] thered this ſpring ſeed- time? Very 


SUCCESSION, © p few indeed ; yet there may be one or 
Sep- pRoczss. | two worth memorizing. 
 SpIKY-KOLLER, + F +a land may be too fallowy for 


pea-beans, M. 6. was harrowed and horſe-raked as fine as a fallow 
before plowing, and was then plowed in narrow eighteen-inch plits. 
One-third at leaſt of the Jeans were never buried, but parched on the 
ſurface; It ſhould have been plowed in ten- inch plits, with "a good 
creſt, and deep ſeams, without preparing. Perhaps, beans, or peaſe, 


_ ought to be buried from two to four inches deep; peaſe eſpecially : 
how vigorous thoſe are, which were buried in the cart-ruts. 


Fallowing for ſpring-corn and clover is moſt eligible management. The 
clayey loams of Norwood, and Wood-ſide, (the moſt untoward foils 
under the ſun) worked like a garden ; but they were gathered, in 


autumn, into five-bout beds. 


| Rolling immediately after the ſeed is covered, and then re- harrowing, i is an 
excellent praflice : the ſoil is effectually pulverized ;---the moiſture re- 
tained ;---and the root-weeds near the ſurface totally deſtroyed.--- 
Rolling immediately, without re-harrowing, is bad management; for 
the root-weeds, which are till alive, are thereby preſſed into the very 
ſtate moſt helpful to their vegetation, : beſides, one tine after the 
roller has cruſbed and fixed the clods, is more efficacious than three, 


while the entire clods lie looſe on the ſurface, and roll under the har- 
row: 
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row: And it is ef good management, in a dry ſpring at leaſt, 
to roll as ſoon · as poſſible after the ſeed is in the ground. 


A ſpikey roller is an excellent I. Implement, where a Plain roller is in- 


n a 
ann: . 

SELF-ATTENDANCE. {3 3. C0 {HM 25. an The 
HAZARD OF FARMING. | 5th of laſt month, after ſome 
Cows. 1 weeks deliberation, I ventured 
SwINE. = 14 | | to ſet-out on a month's tour; 
AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 8 and, with ſome reluctance, and 
TouRING. 


OBSERVATORS OF AGRICULTURE, | 


dared to leave the Farm to 
TR WEATHER, - 


Fortune and a Bailiff, 


I drew up a long lift of 
written Orders; enumerating minutely the bufineſs of the Farm to 


be executed during REP Foot ; obviating every difficulty I could 
foreſee, —and pointing out a plan of ſelf- comportment to the perſon 
entruſted “. 


[ was, nevertheleſs, apprehenſive of the conſequences which muſt 
ever attend on the management of a Servant; 


N A 


TRE SURFACE. | 1 


— 


and therefore, whilſt 


* Contain ch. 6 See every field of the Farm once a-day; or every other 
day, at leaſt: But do not ſtay out longer than is neceflary ; and remember, that the 
more you think, and the leſs you talk, the more Juſtice you will do me. ry 

«© I beg that you will be at home on Sundays, and in the evenings ; and dans 
well every night before you go to ſleep, what is to be done next day. 


«« Do not think it an eaſy matter to take care of every thing ; for if you do, you 
will negle& many things. 


« You muſt not fancy that it isa 8 ſauntering office to be a Bailiff; but reckon 
it a very difficult matter to be a good ſervant; and I deſire that you will read theſe 
orders, or hear them read, every vight.— This may ſeem needleſs 


3 butT inſiſt upon its 
being done the firſt week, at leaſt, and thrice a-week afterwards.” | 
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MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE. 

1% JU NE, © 1H. 
I rode the laſt ſtage, I prepared myſelf to meet with intrepidity 
a phalanx of misfortunes; and I was thereby not at all ſurpriſed 
to find only two cows and two ſwine dead, and the Farm over- run 


with weeds.—The latter I place to a want of ſelf-attendance; the 


former, except one, to the common hazard of Farming; and I can 
ſay, with a great degree of ſincerity, ©** *Tis well it's no worſe :” For 
bad I been preſent, it is probable that three out of the four caſual- 
ties would have happened. Beſides, the wheat 'and clover laugh 4. 
heartily, it is impoſſible to be out of humour. 

The ſirſt ſubject of caſualty was a cow within a few days of calving. — 
F had left orders, that ſhe ſhould be taken off the Common and 


put into the incloſures, to give her a fluſh of milk. —She had been 


ſevered from the cows among which ſhe was to be turned, only a few 
weeks; and I was not aware of any ill conſequences. —But as ſoon as. 
ſhe was turned into the field among the other cows, one of them ſet 
upon her, and (as the ſtory 1s told) killed her on the ſpot—not- 
withſtanding they were all ſecurely KNOBB ED. 

In future, —be very careful in turning a cow heavy with calf among 
others, to which ſhe is in the Jeaft degree a ſtranger : in caſes of 
neceſſity, let them be carefully watched, and familiariſed by degrees. 

The other cow was one of thoſe I had ordered down to the ſalt- 
marſhes, as a barrenner; — but ſhe had folen her bulling, and was 
within two or three months of calving.—She was nevertheleſs care. 
leſsly taken down (on a near inſpection, it muſt have been perceptible); 
and being ſoon after taken with the tail (the worm in the tail), ſhe 
was careleſsly ſlung, to get her upon her legs.— This killed the calf 
within her, and ſhe died in a ſhort time afterwards. It is true, ſhe 
probably would have been taken with the ſame diſorder at home ; but, 
in all likelihood, ſhe would have been taken better care of.— 
It is very dangerous to ing a cow that is in calf : a Neighbour had 
one killed by the ſame means, about two months ago. 


The 
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The ſtwine.— Both of them had ruptures; and it 1 remarkable that - 
they were both taken ill at the ſame time, during a thunder-ſtorm p 
of hail—(perhaps thro*. fear); and both died a few days 


afterwards. ” | 

In future, — never rear burſten pigs, but ſell them off as ſucklings : ö 
they are hazardous and unſightly. 0 

Agricultural Knowledge. - How very little of that which; is USEFUL, is | | bl 
to be acquired by Touring! I have rode on horſeback four or five li 
hundred miles; and, notwithſtanding I have been inceſſantly obſer- | 
vant, and frequently inquiſitive, I have not picked up more than j 
four or five ideas worth bringing home“. i 

The real ſtate and preſent practice of ExoILIsH AGRICULTURE is i 
devoutly to be wiſhed-for.—But it is not driving poſt thro* any | 
particular diſtrict - nor even riding in an open chaiſe twenty or thirty | 
miles a-day, tho' ever ſo ingqui// ih tive among ſpirited Farmers,” Y 

maſters of inns, hoſtlers and boot-catchers ; that will gain the 9 
AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE of that diſtrict, Perhaps, nothing but { 

TWELVE MONTHS RESIDENCE, 1 

AcTUAL OBSERVATION, and \ 

SELF-PRACTICE, is equal to the taſk. Fl 

It is true, that in ſix weeks, or two months, a perſon might gain 1} 
a competent knowledge of the /pring-proceſs (for inſtance); but he ll 
would be as ignorant of the ſummer and autumnal, as of the Farm- il 
yard and GENERAL MANAGEMENT.. bit 

Perhaps, this is an eligible plan : 

Let the Adelphic, or ſome more ſanguine Society place ſix, ſeven, 
or more proper perſons (if ſuch may be . in the ſeveral Coun- 

— Leave as PONY after-grafs as will not lodge, for ſpring-feed!—Brick:- rubbith, | 
tones, aſhes, or any rubbiſh mend a ruſhy ley.— Wonders may be done by an. 
* boggy bottoms: the quick muſt be ere. Ser-. a large bog by /þits, | 

Qq 2 —— ; 
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ties moſt noted for Agriculture: Suppoſe one in Fſſex, —one in 
Norfolk,---one in Yorkſhire,---cne in the mountains of Derbyſhire, — 
one in Lancathire,---one in Leiceſterſhire,---one in Hertford- 
ſhire,- one in Wilrſhire,---one in Kent, &c &c.---and from their 
Minutes draw TA? PRESENT STATE AND PRACTICE 'OF ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE. Þ 705 

It is not meant that theſe Ops:nvarors or AGRICULTURE mould 
be wholly fixed, nor wholly itinerant. Perhaps, let each fix his head- 
quarters on the beſt- cultivated ſpot of his diſtrict: Here let him be- 
come /amil ar with the Farmers of the neighbourhood (whether Abo- 
riginal or Scientific); and Here, from repeated obſervation and /elf- 
practice, let him make himſelf complete Maſter of the MinuTzz ; 
and by frequent excurfions let him learn. the more GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT of his diſtrict. | 

Perhaps, give to each. a ſett of rover inftrgtions : : but, perhaps, 
deliver them as bints, rather than as poſitive orders; for theſe would 
cramp the intention. 

If one year be found inadequate, let ſuch as are imperfect in their 
intelligence, return to their reſpective ſtations, and remain until 
they can deliver in ample and true accounts. 


T he Weather.---] kept an account of the weather during my journey, 
to compare it with that of this place.---The two Journals bear a much 
nearer affinity than I expected to have found.---The quantity, indeed, 
is different; but the quality is nearly the ſame ; for while there were 
heavy rains here, we had ſhowers. and drizzly weather; and ſettled 
fair weather fet- in at both places at the ſame time, and with the ſame 
prognoſtic, a hail-ſquall. The circumſtances were ſomewhat remark- 
able.---At Caſtleton, we had a very heavy fhower of hail and rain 
with thunder, for upwards of forty minutes ;---at the diſtance of a 
mile on one ſide, there was no hail ;---on the other, neither hail nor 
rain: yet at Croydon Common, exactly two hundred miles diſtant, there 

Was 
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was at the ſame, or nearly the ſame time “, a hurricane of hail, 
thunder and lightning.-- After this, there has been a fortnight of 
univerſally fine weather; and from this and repeated obſervations 1 
am of opinion, that a HA1L-SQUALL is the moſt certain ee of 
ſettled fair weather F. 

The Surface. built one for Mr. e white i in W 
Its effects on the rugged face of that country is admirable.— 1 had, 
indeed, no conception of its capabilities, until. I tried it there, On 
their reclaimed boggy bottoms, it is trebly uſeful; it reduces the 
ſurface, —grinds-down the ſpungy black earth, - and mixes it with 
the ſand and marl, which is thrown out in making their elaborate 
thruffs,---0r ſub-drains. On their uneven, ſandy hills, and broken, rag- 
ged acclivities, it muſt be of ſingular uſe. With zelerable tillage and a 


Surface, the ill-favoured face of that country (around ROUGE) 
might be rendered beautiful. 


* * 
——_— 


— CI 


— "—_ 


OxkN. 11. Yeſterday fetched home the oxen and 
HokszEs. horſes from the: ſalt-marſnes.— The oxen are 
SALT-MARSHES. ] as ſleek as moles, and the old horſes are become 
young. — The horſes have coſt a guinea, and the oxen ſixteen ſhil- 
lings each; and I eſteem it money exceedingly well laid out. 

I am glad to find that my cenſure of Marſh-Farmers, laſt. year, 
was too general.— For one en bann, I find there are two fair- 
: dealing men. 

It is true, that laſt year was not ſo great a graſs year, as this; 


and Meſſrs. B — and L—— have been better looked after 3 
Maſter C Was. 


» By the beſt intelligence the Writer can pxocure, the ſquall in Surry happened 
about an hour and-a-half before the ſquall in Lancaſhire. 


+ The Writer does not mean a moſt certain prognoſtic ; for he is clearly of opinion , 
there are no certain v prognoſtics of the weather. 
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FalLowinG. 18, Finiſhed ſtirring F. 1. nel 
This fallow was balked in November---Part of it was croſſed the 25. 


January ;---part, 1n May.-- The whole was equally harrowed and rolled 
laſt week, and was equally ſtirred yeſterday and to-day. 


This was not an accidental, but a deſigned experiment ; to know 
whether it is better to croſs a fallow, which has been balked in au- 
tumn, (after the wheat-ſeaſon) before or after the ſpring ſeed-time. 
And, in this inſtance, the experiment is perfectly deciſive: The part 
croſſed in winter is one plowing, at leaſt, behind that croſſed in May. 
If a harrowing and rolling be reckoned (and they are as neceſſary as 
the plowing, to bring them to an equal degree of tilth) ten ſaillings 
an acre is not equal to the difference. — The experiment is worth 
repeating. 

Jol v, 1777. This i is one of the moſt deciſive experiments the 
Writer has made. The ſummer proving vefy wet, the part 
croſſed in winter is ſtill in a vile ftate ; while the part croſſed du- 
ring the ſummer-vacation is a very forward fallow.---Fifteen 
ſhillings worth of labour one on the former, will not bring 
them on a par. 


But, perhaps, this diſparity may not hold yo 1 


— 


THz WEATHER. ? 23. (See 19. FEB.) The ſpring 60 
HazarD or FARMING. I time was moiſt, but not remarkably wet; 
the clouds reſerved their bounty for May and June.---The middle of 
May was very wet, and ſo is the middle of June.---The laſt ten days 
have been (except one) uniformly rainy.---Laſt night it poured for 
eight or nine hours: perhaps, never ſo much rain fell in ſo little 
time.---The wheats which were good, are. beaten into the ground ; 
the graſs which is cut, ſwims in every furrow ;---and the fallows are 


ready to flow out of the fields. Lo- land elta are : over-flowed, 
and 
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and the ſtock obliged to be taken into the houſe to prevent their 
poaching.---Work is at a ſtand; we cannot make hay, nor even 
weed.---The teams cannot plow ; nor can they carry out dung, 
even when it is fair, with any propriety. The ground was deer 
ſo wet ſince Noah's flood. . The ſprings and rivers only may re- 
joice.---The poor are ſtarving for want of work. 

Wheat, which a fortnight ago was worth ten pounds an acre, 
will not, except the weather at harveſt prove favourable indeed, be 
worth harveſting ; and-clover, which was nearly made when the rains 
ſet-in, will be reduced in its value more than half, if not totally 
ſpoiled ; for there are not as yet any ſigns of fair weather: the wind 
changes to every quarter, but the weather is invariably rainy, 
rainy, rainy! © 


x % 


F 
TRE WEATHE R. 19. (See 23. June.) From that time 
HAvING. to the 8th inſtant, there was ſcarcely a 
HAZARD OF FARMING, fair day. -The rain ſet- in on Friday the 
PRICE or PRODUCE. | 13th of June: it therefore laſted ſix- 
FARMING, ” and- ven days; with ſcarcely one fair 


day intervening. 

Prognoſtic were as vague as uſual. 

The Barometer---hovered about changeable, and ſeemed to watch 

the motions of the wind, 

The Wind---was generally S. W. ..- Whenever it aig round to the 

Northward, the glaſs got dry; but as ſoon as it returned to its old 

ſtation, the Barometer as regularly became wet. 

The impotence of the Moon was fully proved : ſhe became full, 

ſhifted her quarters, and even changed without the leaſt effect. 

We had frequently rainbows in the evening, with the ſame ſucceſs. 
The 
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The Wind alone ſeemed to rule; for as ſoon as it was fixed in the 
Nerth, the rain ceaſed ; and before it had been eight-and-forty hours 
there, the weather changed from very cold for the time-of-year, to 
very hot. The change of the wind was preceded by a very heavy 


fquall in the night. 


Haying. I began to mow due the day the rain ſer-i in, and haws- 
on cutting until I had finiſhed what I intended for wheat, the en- 
ſuing autumn. The crop in general was large, and e and 
muſt have rotted on the ground, if left uncut. 

I wadded it almoſt immediately after the Mowers.--The wads were 
repeatedly ſhifted on to freſh ground, whenever a lucky blaſt dried 
the ſurface.---The ſecond crop was thus greatly diſcumbered, __ 
the hay was preſerved from being totally ſpoiled. 

We began to carry the very day-month on which the Ah 5 
gan to cut; and yet the hay is by no means ſpoiled.---I have made the 

worſt of it (abour thirty loads) into two ſtacks of equal ſize and 
quality: the one is ſalted with about atbuſhel (half-a-hundred weight) 
of ſalt to a market-load of hay; the other unſalted. 
My motives for ſalting were theſe :---I am fully convinced that it 
will add to the quality of the hay; and I am in hopes that it will 
act as an antiputreſcent, and preſerve it from mould and muſt. 

Hazard of Farming.---Hay which was made (but not carried) when 
the rain ſet-in, is totally loſt.---Quantities have been carried into the 
Farm-yards for litter,---Many ſtacks which were caught half. made, 
have been pulled down, and carried back to the field to dry.--- 
Low-land meadows have been greatly injured by the floods. In the 
lower parts of Surry and Suſſex, numbers of acres were ſo loaded 
with ſand and mud, the graſs has been cut, and carried immediately 
to the dunghill, to ſecure a ſecond crop, or after-paſture ; and many 
hundred loads have been Fee away by the ſtream. | 


But 
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But thefe maladies: fall on che ned who ſuffer the total loſſes, 
and on the canſumers; not on the Farmer who has got his hay zolerably : 
for that which is 4%, will raiſe the price of that which is ſaved; 
and, as there will be very little good hay (artificial hay at. -Jeaſt), 
that which is indifferent will ſell at market. | 
It is not with hay as with corn. The price of corn is . by 
the crops of Europe; but the price of hay is ſettled by thoſe which 
happen. within the circuit of a few miles. All the clover, ſainfoin, 
and much of the meadow-hay around London is either /oft or conſider- 
ably damaged: therefore, good hay will be dear, and bad hay will find 
a market. 
How much more comfortably I feel now, than when I began to 


make this Minute! The Farmer muſt be gloomy, indeed, who cannot 
on theſe occaſions reaſon himſelf 1 into good-humour. 


Joy, 1777. The above was not written as a Taft Minute. The 
Writer, however, is much pleaſed to find that the MinuTEs or 
AGRICULTURE end in © good-humour,” ---He does not mean by 
this to intimate, that a Farmer has more cauſe of ill. bumour, 
than any other man; for he can ſay with ſincerity, that he 
never enjoyed ſo long a run of happineſs, as that which he 
has experienced ſince he commenced FARMER. 


Farming i is like a voyage to the Indies: and he who embarks: 
in it will probably meet with contrary winds in the Channel, — 
a gale in the Bay,—and a ſquall between the Tropies.— The 
Farmer, however, like the Voyager, will frequently find the 
wind abaft the beam; and, like him, may now-and-then 
glide beneath a fair 1. He muſt not, however, like the Adven- 
turer, expect to fall- in with a golden ſhore : he muſt bear- away for 
the Streights of SCIENCE ; leading to the Land of RATIONAL. 
AMUSEMENT .- ſeated on the brink of the Ocean of NATURE. 

Rur Or, 
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Or, to conclude the MinuTEs or AGRICULTURE in a ſtyle more 


farmerly, whoever purchaſes or leaſes a Farm, muſt not enter upon 


it with high expectations of uninterrupted enjoyment, nor with 


elevated hopes of pecuniary gain: he muſt expect a variety of 


diſappointments, and a ſucceſſion © of untoward incidents; 


"reſting his happineſs on that rational amuſement which never- 
ceaſingly reſults from Scientific Agriculture, when accompanied 
with a philoſophical obſervance of the operations of 


ature. 
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te e of an Ware principle founded on 
nature actuated by experience—and confirmed by long preme- 
ditation, which led the Author. rom 4 own to l 


P. was not the caprice 


b 


rounding their . and the ds of Agriculture were, of. courſe, 
felf-ſown in the Writer. . But an utter averſion to. Farming totally 
ſtopped their vegetation ;. until a few years acquaintance with the 
World had convinced him, that NATURE, RURALITY, CONTEMPLATION 
and HAPPINESS, are nearly allied; and a freſh ſight of juvenile 
ſcenes rouſed the latent ſeeds. Books attempted to raiſe the puny 
ſhoots, but they poiſoned: the ftraggling plants with noxious weeds ; 
and, on a review, the corn was deemed too ſcanty and too foul 70 
ſand for a crop. The baneful herbage was therefore plowed-in, and 
the ſoil received a three ſummers fallow. The ſoil diſcumbered; he 
aſked of naTus ſome genuine ſeed, and he ſowed it under mis di- 
rections. The vigorous plants exceeded his ambitious wiſhes, and 
REASON attempted, but in vain, to rear them. He therefore placed 
them under the care of EXPERIMENT and OBSERVATION, and there 
are ſome hopes of a crop. 

Literally—the Author, fearing that from Education and Books he 
had received falſe ideas of Agriculture, wiſhed for a ſafer baſis 
on which to place his future acquiſitions.—He was aware of the in- 


fluence 


a OS — — 
0 * 3 - \ 


"0. THE APPROACH. 


fluence of prejudice; and therefore reſolved to throw aſide Books, and 
endeavour to eraſe from his mind every trace of agricultural knowledge, 
A few years, and a freſh review of the Mathematics (for perhaps "Y 


In preference to every other ſcience, teaches and habituates Maitkind 


to think ſyſtematically and zenſely ), prepared him for the taſk; and 
about eighteen months before the commencement of the preceding Mi- 
nutes, he began THE ANALYSIS OF THE MEANS OF fUNAN EXISTENCE, 
—He endeavoured to trace the cauſes to their ſource, and the effects 
to their efflux, and to purſue the means to the extremity of ob- 
viouſneſs. On this ANALYSIS he attempted to draw the -outlites 
of a Syſtem of Agriculture, or of 'whateyer the Reader choofes ta 
name it the Writer calls it a SYSTEM or NMATURISION Land he had 
ſome ſucceſs. This made him ſtill more anxious for a Country 
life.— He wiſhed to improve and perfect by practiee the theoretic 
ſketch ;—but he was impatient; atid Antec the fill ags eren 


alone. —He need not acquaint” the Reader; that he made bung. 


1 
work : however, to do the atttmpt juftice;" he apprettends thin H 
owes to it ſome thoughts,” which 15 might not have btevbrreds 
After he reached the field of Ex cb FRIENCE, and, indeed, after tlie com- 


mencement of the pteceding Miu Es, he Cokin dec to - ſyſtemize- 


what he thought worthy of his Sem, And the MRnnler Before Juhuary 
177 57 contain Hi ou thin t he A Tot? that bard gay 
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neceſſity is abſorbed in, ſuperfiuity, and each Community has other means 
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AN, as an animal, bs for WANTS ; and, probably, .there has 
been a time, when the SPONTANEOUS PRODUCE of the {oil was 


thought adequate to them. 


In the preſent- ſtate of royvLosITY, independent of 6 
the ſpontaneous growth would be found far ſhort of his indiſ- 
penſable exigencies. Therefore, from AcRIcULTURE the neceſſaries 


of life proceed By ' AGRICULTURE . Mankind preſerve exiſtence— 
And AGRICULTURE, in a ſtate of natural populeſe 95 is the NATURAL 


PROFESSION OF MAN. 
But, in à ſtate of Trade, where gold alleviates every want, it is not 


neceſſary that each id DV All ſhould be an AcrrcuvLTURIST ; nor, in 
a ſtate of Commerce, that each COMMUNITY ſhould: produce the immediate 


means of its own preſervation. : It is, however, a/olutely neceſſary, that 


the Commercial Communities, collectively, ſhould provide for the 
NATURAL NECESSITIES of the COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


But a ſtate of confirmed Commerce is a ſtate of Luxury, where 8 


of 


4 A GENERAL VIEW OF 


of ſubſiſtence as Mining, Hunting, Fiſhing, Navigation, Mer. 
chandiſing, Trade, and Manufactures. But Mining, Hunting; 
Fiſhing, are partial; and Commerce, with her Train, like the ſer- 
pent, crawls from place to place, and. charms but to Weftroy. 
Agriculture alone is permanent, and common to the Habitable 
World ;— from Agriculture the /afting welfare of a State proceeds; 
and AGRICULTURE, even in a ſtate of Commercial Splendour, is the 
GRAND OBJECT OF EVERY COMMUNITY. | 
But evsLIc and PRIVATE Agriculture differ widely.—That regards. 
the Community, without conſidering the IndividuaF:—This, fmply 
conſidered, views the Individual, regardleſs of the Whole :—And. 
PRIVATE AGRICULTURE,.-it a ſtate of Commerce, where Individuals. 
have a choice in their profeſſion, becomes, Jimply Ang, a 
- PECUNIARY EMPLOYMENT. 
But an Individual is a Son of Natuf 4 Brother of Mankind, —a 
; Member of Society,—and a Man ;—and he has four. weinen 1 
MorivEs TO PRIVATE. AGRICULTURE.: 1 
A Love of Nature, A E of Himſelf; 3 divifble | into, 


A Love of Mankind, | | Self-amuſement, 
. A Love of his We Ot Self. emolument. 


Until the preſent Century, FAR mins, like REL1610N, was an baredi- 
tary. myſtery, transferred from father to fon, and had no other. founda- 
tion than chance-produced cus ro; nor was. actuated * 17. other 
motive than SELF-EMOLUMEN FT. 2240 44 

Rxason found her plodding dirough a - narrow; Winde c 
by-road, full of ſioughs and quick - ſands.— He led her from the 
mire—drefſed her in a decent, ruſtic garb - and introduced her to 
BOOKS. Books recommended her to sciEN E. Science, unfortu- 

nately, threw her in the way of TASTE and Men of Taſte! mounted 
her on the Throne of assuRDITY—drefſed up fo truly fantaſtical, 
and placed in ſuch an aukward light, that R1DICULE threatens to 


laugh her back to the dirt and darkneſs from whence ſhe came. She 
221615 1 


FARMING AND KEANE 5 


1s no o longer an ART nor even a SCIENCE, but a chit· chat Companion 
to the FINE ARTS and BELLES LETTRES! She reſembles a ruddy, 
buxom, cottage-bred Country-houſewife, bedizened in mode and. 
muſlin, parading the Mall of Taſte amidſt modern Petits- Maitres. 
The PHILOSOPHY OF AGRICULTURE is the firſt chapter of NaTus AL 
PHILOSOPHY—AS the PROCESS is that of EXPERIMENTAL; and it is an 
unpleaſing reflection, that the Fix sr or HUMAN self NES ſhould be 
made the hobby-horſe of Projeors, and the catch-penny of Bookſellc Fe 
or that the PARENT OF INDIVIDUALS and PATRON OF EMPIRE ſhould 
become 7he playmate of Taſte * ! 


nerations before the laſt, it was wholly in the hands of the Illiterate, 
holding the management of their Anceſtors ſacred as their Faith. 


duced, , prafiiſed, and publiſhed the improvements of other Countries. * 
Thus CLOVER, TURNIPS, and many other obvious Improvements were 
denizened, and adopted by the dawning Peaſantry, 1 in proportion to 
their utility: —and thus EncLISsH AGRICULTURE, like the Engliſh 
Oak, ſhot ſlowly from a ſtable, healthy root. 

But MEN OF SPECULATION, unwilling to wait the tardy progreſs of 
PRACTICE, mounted the wings of 7h EON V- raiſed ſpeciols ſchemes 
and flattering calculations, and uſhered them i into the world, without 
teſting their truth or UTILITY. 5 

This has rouzed the ſpirit of F arming in four orders of Men. 895 
The Man Who has broken his fortune, flies to Farming to repair it ;— 
the Monied- Man, hopes, by Farming, to increaſe his ſtore ;—while 
Men of Speculation and Project eagerly embrace it as the moſt cer- 
tain and ſpeedy way of making a Fortune | But, worſt of all. Men on 
the brink of ha fly to it as to a e dere z — when, alas! the 
2 W will 1 into hs e TOP 8 may * e e es, Sculp. 


ture, and Carrots; Bullocks, Belles Lettres, and Burnet; Paintings, Pigs, and Pic- 
tureſque Views; ; and — “ round about the May-pole how they wot!” 


5 dcluſive 


 FarminG may be ſeen in another point of view. Por many ge- 


Mex OF LETTERS and TRAVEL, ſeeing its unfortunate ſituation, intro- 
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deluſive phantom vaniſhes, and the diſappointment only ferves to, 


| precipitate their fall. But the miſchief ends not here :—The real. 

| cauſe of their diſgrace is only known to themſelves ; the worLD (or, 
| which is the ſame thing, Men of moderate capacities who do not 

| think for themſelves) lay the blame on 4orcutTURE ;=the Aborigi- 
| nal Farmer, who is unable to diſtinguiſh Science from Speculation, 
\ | | and who looks upon both as intruders, is ſolicitous to circulate the 
8 ſcandal ;---and thus, sciENcE and SPECULATION ate doomed, without: 

diſtinfion, to diſgrace and infamy. 

| The Landed Gentlemen,---the Clergy,---and the Lay Reto, have- 

| induſtriouſſy propagated this ALS SPIRIT or FARMING, and have 


| fucceſsfully raiſed their rents and tithes.— The Clergyman's text is. 
| well choſen ;----a time may come, however, when the Landed Gentle. 
man or his poſterity may look back with hearts full. of repentance.---. 
The advance of rent ſerves only as an advance of laxury.---But,. ſhould: 
the recent prices of produce fall, (and that on a par of years they 
will fall, needs not the gift of prophecy. to foretel) and with them 
the Farmer or his rent, a reduction of income will moſt Probably 
prove a reduction of happineſs; = 

Other promulgers of this AERIAL sysTEM are Men actuated by a 
love of their Country. The ſins of, theſe are venial; becauſe they 

mean well Their object. is- to increaſe the quantity, and thereby 
decreaſe the price of proviſions. They endeavour to ſpur on the 
Individual to ſpirited management; eyeing the good of the Whole, un- 

mindful of his welfare. But where will center the oo or THE WHOL E, 
when the 1nDIVIDVALS are diſguſted, and Agriculture. i is become the 
deriſion, not the admiration of FASHION? 

It has been it is the faſhion. to admire: it It nnn to 
be- and ſhould this Iuros rox be ſuffered to ftroll abroad unſtigma- 
tized, it may ſoon be the faſhion to ſneer at it. The Diſappointed,. 
who have ſlipt the meſh, already begin to ſmile at thoſe whom they 
ke floundering in. the net, and laugh. aloud. at him who is tame 
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F 


enough to take it,---The numbers of Diſappointed will daily encreaſe, 
.and the Satiriſts of Agriculture may ſoon- laugh! its Panegyriſts out 
of countenance. 


PRESENT FARMERS. 
AFTER this curſory view of pasT and PRESENT FARMING, a review 
of PRESENT FARMERS Will not follow unaptly; nor will a few | 
Sketches, characteriſtic of this af preſent heterogeneous Fraternity, be 
uſeleſs to the NoviTIal AcrIcuLTurIsT :—for, how deſpicable ſoever 
ſome of the Brotherhood may be, in reality or eſtimation, —he will 
find himſelf, when he becomes a PRACTITIONER, under a neceſſity of 
| being more or leſs connected with them 3—his fields will join to their 
fields; — he will treſpaſs, and will be treſpaſſed upon ;—he may aſſiſt, 
or he may need aſſiſtance; —he will become a F ellow-pariſhioner.— 
and will be, of courſe, a Fellow- member of Society, egually amenable 
to the uſages and laws of his Country. Nor, perhaps, may theſe 
Sketches be altogether unſerviceable to the Characters themſelves 
Vice ſometimes ſtartles at her own deformity, 


PazstenT FARMERS may be divided into three principal claſſe — 
The ABORTOINAL, 
The SCIENTIFIC, 
The AzRIAL. 


The firſt farm from cus ro ;- the ſecond, from EXPERIMENT 
and OBSERYVATION;z>the laſt, from B00ks and BALIES *, 


* 


Baley.— The etymoldgy of this term is generally ifunderitoed, and its ortho- 
graphy erroneous. It comes directly (and not by the way 6f France) from the an- 
Shiciſed Saxonic word Bale“ Miſery and Miſchief. Hence the adjectives Bal, 
Baleful, balific, &c. &c. Its orthography, therefore, is Baley, not TO 
Builif ;—and its etymological meaning, @ miſchievous ſervant. 


82 ABORIGINAL 
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ABORIGINAL FARMERS. 
Theſe are ſabaivifible into © © 


The ILLIBER AL SLOVEN, 
The ILLITEwm TE ECONOMIST, 
The APE-GENTLEMAN, 
The SuBsTANTIAL,, 
The, GENTLEMANLY- | 
The firſt of theſe is a ſullen, deſigning, incommunicative Being, 
who holds his profeſſion as a family-ſecret, though. his management 
be execrable,—his fields are foul, —his crops. wretched, bis live- ſtock 


* 


pitiable ; his whole life is 2 ſcene of cyaning, toil, poverty and 


wretchedneſs. 
The ſecond is equally iniberal. equally dif ingenuous, equally 


incommunicative, has more cunning, and is a better Farmer,—He 


keeps his land toferably clean, and in tolerable heart ;—his crops, and 
every thing around him are tolerable, and he gets rich in propor- 


tion to his RENT, Taxks, and LUCK, This 1s. the money-getting- 


Farmer, whoſe A; icultime the SCLENCIST ought to endeavour to- 
excel. | 


% 


The third is the Economiſt grown rich, or the ſucceſſor of an 


enriched Economiſt.— He looks on his purſe to him it ſeems 
very large; ——it contains from fifteen hundred to two thouſan 
pounds;—and he is not aware of any thing ele being wanted to- 


make him @ Gentleman! His vanity ſwells, and thus he /e ip :---He 


commences wine-bibber at Fair and at Market; his Sons hunt the 


beſt horſes in the neighbourho6d---perhaps, follow a ſnug pack of. 
their own ;---his Wife and Daughters copy thoſe of the Apothecary, 
the Parſon, and the Squire ;---they ape them in Dreſs, and outdò them 
in Entertainment;---his. whole family is extravagant without gentility, 
and profuſe without-complacency.---Luxury creates indolence and: 
falſe. pride ;---indolence,, a laxity of management ;---and falſe pride: 


perſuades: 
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perſuades him to be aſhamed of that employment, which led him, 
perhaps, from hard labour.---His leaſe expires---his landlord doubles 
his rent---the prices of produce fall his good-luck changes to 
bad---he grows poor, lives in debt, and dies a beggar; leaving an 
indolent family to crawl through a life of poverty and toil—or 
worſe ! | 

His is a more deſpicable Character chin that of 1 deſpicable 
SLOVEN.---It is he who raiſes, or helps to raiſe, the price of land, and 
with it the prices of proviſions.—-It is he who diſſeminates, or aſſiſts 
in diſſeminating luxury among the Sons of Ruſticity, and a. falſe 
ſpirit of Farming among the Daughters of Speculation: 

The fourth---the $vBsTANnT1aL---ſprings from a long line of 
EconoMisTs and induſtrious Houſewives.---He is poſſeſſed of a- fortune 
independant of Farming;---he is the Lord of the Village he lives in; 
and deals out comfort or oppreſſion to his: poor neighbours,---He i is the 

counterpart of the foregoing :- for, although he is purſe- proud, he is 
at war: with every thing gentlemanly.---He would rather be thought 
hoſpitable than polite ; --and would rather be firſt among | his De. 
pendants; than ſubordinate among Gentlemen. -But his is a Cha- 
racter worthy of his Country, and the Community has not a better 
Member; becauſe, his Sons are robuſt, and his Daughters notable; 
and his whole family is a pattern of rural decency, and their manners 
a relick of ancient hoſpitality. 

This is a man whom the scixx IS ＋ ought to court.---For though he 
is a CUSTOMIST, and, of courſe, cannot communicate his general 
management,---he knows the cuſtoms and. uſages: of. the Country he 
lives in, and can obviate a thouſand pezty. difficulties, 

The laſt---the GENTLEMANLY---18 the Son of the SUBSTANTIAL 
Farmer,---He has. had education enough to think for himſelf, 
knows enough of the World to communicate his ſentiments, and, 

is liberal enough to aſſociate with Men of Liberality. 


This. 
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This is the man whoſe friendſhip is an acquiſition to the 'sextnery; 
---for Him he can underſtand, and by Him he will be under- 
ſtood ;---and this is a ſatisfaction worth ſome pains to acquire. But, 
notwithſtanding his education, his liberality, and knowledge of man. 
kind, he can never be a genuine screncisT *.---He may improve, but 
can never perfe# ;---becauſe, he is prejudiced by the eus rox of his 
Anceſtors, and the Country he happened to be bred in, whoſe ERRORS 
he has not only received as immutable rxurns, but his whole life has 
been employed in the practice of them. The scizxoisr knows no- 

thing but what proceeds direly from «naLYSIs, BXPERIMENT and 
"OBSERVATION z— and yet they have an obvious alliance.---The 
-CUSTOM1ST may afford the $8C1ExcEsT matter for Experiment, and the 
SCIENCIST may return him the ufeful reſult of his experience.---If 
it be poſſible for the soiEN os to receive material aſſiſtance from any 
man, it is from the LIBERAL CUSTOMIST. 

It is not meant that each cusTOMIST bears exactly ſome one of theſe | 
characters; but it is apprehended that -theſe are the ations 
characteriſtics of ABORIGINAL FARMERS. "Ip 


THE $CIENCIST. 


This is the AN- (no matter whether born heir to wooden-ſhoes of 
à Coronet) whoſe PARENT---PRECEPTOR= -and PATRON, is NATURE, 
Hi he obeys,---HIM he FEVEICS,---RIM He contemplates, HI he 


Here the Writer can ſcarcely forbear drawing parallels between cugromtsTs 
In AGRICULTURE, and CUSTOMISTS IN -LITERATURE; and between the 
SCIENCISTS OF LITERATURE, and the sCIENCISTS OF AGRICULTURE. — But, 
indeed, the likeneſſes are too ſtriking to need them :»--Beſides, it would be cruel, 
it would be wantonnefs, to tantalize men, the flower of whoſe youth, and whoſe 
vigour of intellects has been ſpent in acquiring tho/e—things —the dcquilition, the 
burden and tendency of which neceſſarily preclude from the generality of capaci- 
ties, almoſt every ray of the ſoul-expanding beams of NaTURAL and SCIENTIFIC 
.K-NOWLE DSE. 


1 


— 
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admires,---HIM he mentally adores--—as SOUL OF THE CREATION,--= 
as SOLE, comprebenfible, SOURCE OF HIS EXISTENCE. 

He views the PRESENT WORLD.----Here, he ſees a treacherous, ruf- 
fan Gang, in ſpecious maſquerade, hacking down Law, Liberty and 
Life, to ſtorm the unſtable rox rRESS oF Power | There, a tinſelled, 
giddy Throng, with gait voluptuous, flaunting away to the TEMPLE | 


or OSTENTAT1ON, In yonder deep moraſs, a dabbling, daſhing Shoal, 


floundering on to the moaRrD or RICHES :: and through yon oaken 
grove, a peaceful Few, walking towards the rizL.D or quizr, 
bordering on the now-impenetrable FoREST: OE NATURE. -Theſe 
Few he joins,” and there he fits down ſatisfied. | 

He has acquired the uſeful part of human knowledge ; and Agri- 
culture he. eſteems the. moſt uſeful and the moſt abſtruſe of uſeful 


Sciences. 


He believes that the CUSTOMISTS; 8 are far advanced on 
the road of Perfection; but he kaows--nothing in Agriculture, 
which. proceeds not directly from ANAL xsis, nen, and- 
OBSERVATIONS . | | 

He. eſteems SELP*#ATTENDAN Os and CLOSE ATTENTION, even to 00 8 
mereſt Minutiæ, abſolutely neceſſary to common management; 


thinks the MANUAL OPERATION of the humbleſt e beneath 
the MAN. 


Agriculture is his $TUDY,---his RECREATION,.and his PECUNIARY 
PROFESSION > for though he courts not SUPERFLUQUS RICHES, he 
holds SELF-INTEREST, in a. flate-of Commerce; ſynonymous with SELF- 


RESERVATION. But while he views HIMSELF, he loſes not Cake of 
the counTRY nor the-woRLD he lives in. 


He wiſhes for:UNIVERSAL PLENTY... 
He wiſhes to ſee. the terrene wok lp cloathed in Luxuriance. 


He wiſhes to ſee the various ſoils of his oOo EY emulous to 
ſhoot forth abundance to his Country men. 


He 
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This is the man whoſe friendſhip is an acquiſition to the Scixxeisr: 
for Him he can underſtand, and by Him he will be under- 
ſtood ;---and this is a ſatisfaction worth ſome pains to acquire. But, 
notwithſtanding his education, his liberality, and knowledge of man. 
kind, he can never be a genuine scixxeisr *.---He may improve, but 
can never perfect ;---becauſe, he is prejudiced by the us rox of his 
Anceſtors, and the Country he happened to be bred in, whoſe ERRORS 
he has not only received as immutable TRUTHs, but his whole life has 
been employed in the practice of them, The sciexcisT Knows no- 
thing but what proceeds direly from An ALrsis, BXPERIMENT and 
"OBSERVATION z3— and yet they have an obvious alliance.---The 
-CUSTOM1ST may afford the s$CiExcisT matter for Experiment,---and the 
SCIENCIST may return him the ufeful reſult of his experience.---If 
it be poſſible for the so1ENCIST to receive material aſſiſtance from any 
man, it is from the LIBERAL CUSTOMIST. 

It is not meant that each cvsToOMIST bears exactly ſome one of theſe 
characters; but it is apprehended that -theſe are the predominant 
characteriſtics of ABORIGINAL FARMERS. 


THE $SCIENCIST. | 


This is the man---(no matter whether born heir to wooden-ſhoes of 
à coronet) whoſe PARENT---PRECEPTOR= -and PATRON, is NATURE. 
HI be obeys, HIM he reveres,.—- 1. he contemplates, -H he 


„Here the Writer can ſcarcely forbear drawing parallels between cusroutsre 
In AGRICULTURE, and CUSTOMISTS IN -LITERATURE; and between the 
SCIENCISTS OF LITERATURE, and the SCIENCISTS OF AGRICULTURE. —But, 
indeed, the likeneſſes ate too ftriking to need them: -Beſides, it would be cruel, 
1 would be wantonnefs, to tantalize men, the flower of whoſe youth, and whoſe 

vigour of intellects has been ſpent in acquiring tho/e—things —the àcquiſition, the 
Ts and tendency of which neceſſarily preclude from the generality of capact- 
ties, almoſt every ray of the ſoul-expanding beams of NaTURAL and SCIENTIFIC 
XO WII DS. - 


admires,--- 


us 
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admires, ---HIM he mentally adores---as SOUL OF THE EAT on — 
as SOLE, comprebenffible, SOURCE OF HIS EXISTENCE. 


He views the PRESENT WORLD.----Here, he ſees a treacherous, ruf- 


fian Gang, in ſpecious maſquerade, hacking down Law, Liberty and 


Life, to ſtorm the unſtable roxTREss oF Power | There, a tinſelled, 


giddy Throng,. with gait voluptuous, flaunting away to the TEMPLE 
or OSTENTAT1ON, In.yonder deep morals, a dabbling, daſhing Shoal, 
floundering on to the HOARD'OF RICHES: and through yon oaken 
grove, a peaceful Few, walking towards the FIELD or QUIET, 
bordering on the now-impenerrable FOREST: OF NATURE,--- Theſe 
Few he joins, and there he fits down fatisfied. . 


He has acquired the uſeful part of human knowledge ; and POPs 


culture he. eſteems che moſt uſeful and the moſt abſtruſe of uſefut 


Sciences. 
He believes that the CUSTOMISTSz 2 are far Menn on 


che road of Perfection; but he kavows- nothing in Agriculture, 
which. proceeds not directly from anaLys1s, a and 


OBSERVATION. 


He eſteems SELF*#ATTENDANGE and CLOSE ATTENTION, even to the 


mereſt Minutiæ, abſolutely neceſſary to common management; nor 


thinks the MANUAL OPERATION of the humbleſt department beneath 


the MAN. 


Agriculture is his $TUDY,---his RECREATION,.and his PECUNIARY | 
PROFESSION z for though he courts not SUPERFLUQUS RICHES, he 


holds SELF-INTEREST, in a. ftate-of Commerce, ſynonymous with $ELF- 


RESERVATION. But while he views HIMSELF, he loſes not ſight of 


the counTRY nor the-worLD he lives in; 
He wiſhes for: UNIVERSAL PLENTY. 
He wiſhes to ſee. the terrene worLD cloathed in Luxuriance. 


He wiſhes. to ſee the various ſoils of his CQUNTRY emulous to 


thoot forth abundance to his Country men. 


He- 
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He wiſhes to ſee each occupied by the Vegetable which affects i it 


and, collectively, by ſuch as are moſt immediately ſubſervient to 
the NATURAL NECESSITIES or MAN, 


On the contrary---He wiſhes not to ſee the vegetative zLEMENTS | 
inactive, nor exhauſted by »/zlz/5 Vegetables ;---nor the VEGETABLE 


Creation diſnpated by ſuperfluous ANIMALS, and ſuffered to revert to 


ſoil, without being immediately, or ſecondarily, nuMan roo. 


— I” 


THE AERIALIS T. 
Theſe are his leading characteriſtics: | 


He is conſtitutionally volatile, ſpeculative, and credulous,---and 
habitually beokiſh.---He has acquired a ſmattering of the lighter 
branches,---the twigs of human knowledge ;---and apes Genius, | 
though void of penetration and judgment. 

He has read the Tours, and ſeen the PATENT-PLOW | and (allies 
forth Knight-errant of Agriculture, to reſcue her from the hands of 
Barbariſm and Boors! Like another Quixote, from Bridge he flies 
to Caſtle, and from Caſtle to Windmill, with equal ſucceſs.---His 
ridiculous orders are ſtill more ridiculouſly executed.---He changes his 
Books---Changes his BALEY, and changes his PLAN of management; 
but all in vain :---the phantom flies before him.---At length, wearied 
with purſuit, he deigns to look behind him; when, lo! at a 


diſtance, he ſees PRESENT AGRICULTURE fitting at her eaſe, with a 


ſneer on her countenance, in a ſpacious field of flowing corn.---He 
beholds her, aſtoniſhed! Inftead of a ſtarving, puny wretch, he 
perceives her to be a hale, decent, reſpectable perſonage.---The chi- 
meras of vaſt improvement and vaſt profit vaniſh ;---and he has the 
mortification to ſee himſelf deſervediy laughed at by the very per- 
ſons he affected to contemn.---Tired out and aſhamed of his 
burden (if not already ſunk beneath it), he ſhifts it on to the ſhoul- 


der 
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der of his ſanguine friend, and W in his e 
comfort“. ; 
Gegnerally--the Writer believes, but he may not be a judge—he 
therefore hopes+ that theſe $5KETCHES OF PRESENT FARMERS are drawn 
without favor or affe&tion,—and without envy, hatred, malice, or 
any kind of uncharitableneſs :—His meaning is to ferve the cauſe of 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, and he heartily wiſhes 

Improvement to the CusTomisTs, 

Increaſe to the ScrencisTs, and, 

Reformation; 6 total Annihilation to the AzRALISTE. 


* The Colourings of this Sketch are left to the Abe Satiriſt, who may be 
aſſured that comic NUTS are, ray, very plentiful on the borders of the F ield of 
Agriculture. 

+ No notice is here ko of the $AnBATICAL Farmers around the Metropolis, —fve 
their motive cannot be more than relaxation from the hebdomadal fatigue of the Defk 
or Counter ;---and yet they are noticeable for recreation is ever generous ;---and in the 
region of their influence, the prices of land and of labour muſt be conſiderably raiſed,--- 
idleneſs encouraged,---and the prices of Proviſions of courſe enchanced by a paucity 
of produce, 


Tt 1 tt; -. THE 
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H E 


HE matter of yzivarz AGRICULTURE (and, perhaps, of way 
other Art) is diviſible into 
 TmezoRETIC and PRACTICAL x 
a ———_.  * 
ParLosopme and MECHANICAL 3 
or, into 
Fhe — and the Process. 

The firſt ſhews what the Elements are by Nature ;—or, what they 
ought to be by Art :—The laſt teaches how to manage them in the 
higheſt perfection, conſiſtent with the greateſt Emolument of their 
Poſſeſſor. 

But the Matter collected in the preceding MinuTzs, is only a part of 
the Matter of private Agriculture—and will not by any means complete 
the SysTEM mentioned in The AppRoacn.—lIt is not ſufficient even 
to form its Outlines. One of the principal Diviſions—an1naLis10n— 
(the breed, breeding and rearing, the food, feeding and fatting 
of cattle and ſheep, &e. &c.) is ſcarcely touched upon, be- 
cauſe the Writer has ſcarcely had an opportunity of making an Expe- 
riment---an Obſeryation---nor, of courſe, a Practical Reflection upon 


its 
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1 10 d he is not raiſing Syſtems, but regiſtering Facts. He * | 


however, very much pleaſed to find, that for almoſt eyery niche of 
the grand compartment, — VEGETISION,---he has collected ſome- 
thing ;---and the Proceſs, here-and-there, draws near to a Finiſh. 


es. coi * 
— 
. 


- 


THE ELEMENTS Which have fallen under his Obſervation, are theſe: 


Farms. 15 Sandy-loam, Lucerne, 
Farmeries: SGravelly-loam Rye-graſs, 
Stack-yards, Gravel. Cabbages, 
Barns, | M,anures. Turnips, 
Granaries, Provocatives. , 
| Straw-yards. Vege tables 8 W 
Fields. Wheat, Stacks. 
Roads. Rye, | Live-ſtock : 
Shores. BRO, Barley, Cow, 
8 Oats, Rearing-cattle, 
Sheep, 


| Tare-barley 
Th W ther. | wi hn 1 
; e Weather. Ts 1 Swine, 
ervants. Beans, Poultry. 


Beaſts of labour: Peaſe, 8 Paſture. 


O, ;----1.. --} Mandi, Fodder. 
Horſes. Buck-heat, 2 Litter. 
Implements, Rape, | 

| Duhg. 
Soils : _ Meadow " 

Clay, Clover, Compoſt” hs 

Clayey-loam, Mixture, T Me 9: 
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The Branches of che PRroctss which have occurred, are . F. 


The general manage- 1 F allowing, 9 Houſing, 
ment of Farms. \_Dunging, Thang, - 

The minutial manage- Seed-plowing,  Winnowing, &c. 
ment of Farms, Sub- plowing. &c. &c, 


The diviſion of Farms. Depoſiting, The particular ma- 


The claſſing of Farms, Top- dreſſing, nagement of each 
Shoring. Preparing the ſeed, ſpecies of Agricul- 
Sub.draining. Sowing, re 
Fencing. Aa Covering the ſeed, The general and par- 
Ley-management :;. . Weeding, ticular Farm-yard 
Leying, Hoeing. management. 
Sur-d raining, SGrazingg The general and par- 
Haying. Verdaging, © » , + ticular management 
Arationz | - - | Harveſting of live-ſtock, &c. 
Diſcumbering, { Stacking, * 5 11 Ke &c. 


But the Author is aware of the prolixity which would be incurred: 
by ſuch a multiplicity of diſtinct diviſions :» He has therefore en- 
deavoured to contract his plan in ſuch a manner, as to mix without. 


confuſion, and. has reduced | it 10 hs Following general Heads : 7 
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SOILS. | as MANAGEMENT: 
MANURE. ; TE VEGETABLES.” 
SEED / | be: | PLOW MANAGEMENT: 

TE WEATHER. row VEGETABLES: 
SERVANTS. 1.4.2, RARM-YARD MANAGEMENT. 
BEASTS OF LABOUR: [ FEI LIVESTOCK. «=== | 

IMPLEMENTS. | Yarcwmdech MARKETS. : 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT: © MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES: 
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FARMS md FARMERIES. 


a. 


A R MS may be divided | into 


TILLAGE FARMS, 
LEY FARMS, 
COMPOUND FARMS. 


Triilace Farms are ſubdiviſible into 
Fol p Farms, _ ComrosT Farms; 
or, — into 
Compact FaRrMs, STRASGLING FarMs ;. 
or,. — into 
Uxis OIL Farms, Pol rsoiL Farms. 


Ley Fazus, into 
 FarTTinG. Farms, Hay Farms, Damx Fanns. 


Comrounr Farms, and Farms in general, into 
LiGHTLAND Farms, STIFFLAND FarMsS:; 
or, —into 
VUerany Farms,  LowLand Fan us; i 
l or ,—into | 
Oyen Fam, Ixcrosxn Fanuis; > 
or, — into 


Larce Farms, SMALL Farms, Mil IN Farms: 


Perhaps, 


quantity of human food, —and a Ley wants leſs labour: — the pro- 


feed the hungry, but do not employ the induſtrious, nor athleticate 
the individual equal to the plow, the ſithe, and the ſickle. 
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Perhaps, —TILLAGE Farms are more e profitable to the Communityz 
LIV Farms, to the Individual : — Becauſe, — Tillage gives a greater 


fits, however, to the Renter reſt wholly on the Rent: — But, per- 
baps,-Coupouxp Farms are by far the moſt eligible, both for the 
State and the Farmer :——Becanſe,---Live Stock is neceſſary to Til. 
lage, - and wm Is convenient to Live Stock. ; 

Perhaps, —-FoLvine Farms are preferable to Comosr Farms; 
becauſe Sheep are profitable, where they can be kept with ſafety ; and 
becauſe they fave, conſiderably, the expence of team- labour. 


Perhaps, —a Compact Farm, with a central Farmery, is cheaper 
at 138. an acre, than a STRAccLING Farm of equal quality at 
10s. ; becauſe the labour, attendance, and attention, are conſider- 
ably greater on This; and, of _ the amuſement and emolu- 
ment conſiderably more on That. 


A Un1sort FARM requires fewer Implements than a Por vsolr 
Farm, which, in its turn, has ſome advantages. It can change its 
own ſeed; it gives a greater variety of ſeaſons; and forms a larger 
field for Experiment, Obſervation and Reffection.— But, perhaps, 
any Farm is better than a uniformly ſtiff ſoil Farm; becauſe on many 
days in every year the teams will probably ſtand wholly idle, and 
wait the beck of the weather. 


FarTinc Fauus are certain bars to the population of the country 
in which they are ſuffered to abound ; becauſe they diſcourage in- 
duſtry, and prevent a Plenteuineſs of human food. Dairy Farms 


Perhaps, — Licnhr Land is fitter for corn, STirr Land for graſs ; 
becauſe leſs labour will keep light land equally clean, and in egual tithe: 
And peraaps, generally, a ſandy loam, at 15s. an acre, is cheaper 
(as arable land) than a clayey loam of equal fertility at 10s. : and 
perhaps, ſtiff land arable Farms are, in general, too high-rented. 
A kind 
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A kiad ſoil is an exhauſtleſs ſource of amuſement to che rational poſ- 
for ; an untoward one, the plague of his Autumns,—the peſt of 
his Winters, — and the never: failing curſe of Spring. 

Perhaps, —UpLAxps are more eligible for Aration, LowLAxps for 
Ley; becauſe Uplands yield plumper grain, Lowlands a greater bur- 
den of graſs ; becaule grain requires wind and ſun ;—graſs, cool- 
neſs and ankle, | 

Perhaps, — OpEx Farms are fitter for corn, "Raw Fins. for 
paſture becauſe the ſun and wind are the principal agents of matu- 
ration, and the moſt active helpmates of harveſt : ences give ſhade 
in ſummer, and warmth in winter. | : 

Perhaps, —MippLine Farms * are the moſt profitable to the Co 
munity, and afford the moſt amuſement, and proportionably the 
moſt emolument, to the poſſeſſor: becauſe a man who has Farming- 
knowledge and a capital, will not accept of à ſmall Farm, and. a 
Plow-Farm of 500 acres is adequate to any man's attention. Farms 
of leſs than 100 acres fall into the hands of the ignorant and indi- 
gent; thoſe above 500, muſt be in ſome degree neglected, be the 
poſſeſſor ever ſo alert; becauſe, where there is more than one Farmery, 
there muſt be irrigid management; and of a very large Farm with 
only one Farmery, ſome part of it muſt lie at too great a diſtance 
from the Farm- yard; even ſuppoſing the Farm a circle, and the 
Farmery its center: and whatever increaſes Horſe- labour robs the 
Community. Therefore, perhaps, from two to three hundred acres 
of culturable ſoil (four-fifths of which 1s. arable), is the moſt 
political Farm; if not, the Writer will venture to pronounce it the 
moſt gentlemany. 

There are other Ne Th of Farms: ; A Farm may be HILLY, 
or it may be LEVEL; it may have a. retentive ſubſoil, or an ab- 


* By a middling . the Writer means one, four-fifths of which is TOY con- 
ning from one hundred to five hundred acres.. 


ſorbent 
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"neem one; and conſequently ee a WET F ARM, or a Rv 


The Local rry of a Farm varies, conſiderably; i its extrinſic datos 
the neighbourhood of a navicaBLe Rives, or a CaxAL; a City, 
or a MagxeT-Town ;z a COMMON, or a G00D Roa ; are valuable 
. ituations. | 


— 


The Asper, too, is very material: a ſouthern alpett 3 is defrable; 
<ſpecially for a Corn- Farm. | 


But even theſe were not the whole of the accidents of a F arm, as 
will appear by a review of the MinuTEs INCIDENT To F ane, which 
are here brought i into one view. | 


. 1774. Dec. 31. Public paths are nuiſances of arable land. 
1775. Mar. 28. Poly ſoil fields are very inconvenient. 

Ap. 27. Small, ſtraggling fields are extremely difad- 

vantageous on a Plow-Farm. 

June 10. Incontiguity of arable land robs the Farmer 

of both profit and pleaſure, _ | 

July 3. It is inconvenient to have more than one Farmery. 

Aug. 15. If incontiguous arable land be foul and poor, it 

is barely worth the labour of cultivation. 

Sep. 13. An adjacent Common is highly advantageous. 
Nov. 23. Wet land is the bane of Farming. | 

Dec. 21. It is very unprofitable to hold Farms -under di- 

ſtinct landlords. 

—. How many are the advantages of 2 a ring Mace 
„ : "A 
1776. Jan. 8. Polyſoil Farms and Uniſoil Farms have each their 
1 advantages and inconveniencies. | 


—. A dry loam, culturable by whip-reins, is a moſt 
deſirable Farm. 


8 | 
1 \ pr. 
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Apr. 11. A Compoſt-Farm requires more Team labour than a Fold- 
ing- Farm. 
The Writer begs leave to cloſe the article F ARMS with this general 


Caution : 
Do NOT ADD Farm 10 Faun. 


N A R M E R 1 E 8. 


PERHAPS, the Faxmtry ought to be ſituated in or near the 
renter of the arable land, if the center be warm and well watered ; 
if not, perhaps as near as warmth and water will permit. But per- 
haps there are exceptions even to this: the ſide of a Common and 
the ſide of a good Road are deſirable ſituations. 

Farmeries vary with Farms. An Arable-Farm requires one dif- 
ferent from a Fatting Farm: a Fatting- Farm, from a Dairy Fa arm: 
and a Dairy- Farm from a Hay- Farm. — Indeed, it would be as in- 
conſiſtent to give a general plan for a Farmery, as to dictate, in ge- 
neral terms, the management of a Farm : for different Farms re- 
quire different managements, and each a different ſuit of yards and 
erections. The Writer, therefore, does not offer the plan and de- 
ſcription of his Farm-Yard, &c. as a pattern to others, but as a mirror, 
in which they may ſee the advantages and defects of their own, and as a 
collection of hints to the Man who wiſhes to plan one*. See PLATE I. 


© Fanmzny, The Slip « or LoBsy is entered from the Common, and opens into 
GARDEN FisLD, an ARABLE FIELD, the PASsTURING PapDOcCks, and the SrAck- 
Yarn. A, A, &c. the Gangway, or Foot-Path round the Faxgm-Yaro. B. The 
Granary, C. A Chaff Houſe. D. A Sleeping-Place for the Yard Hogs, E. The 
Poultry, which alſo extends over (C). F. A Stallion Stable, G. The Chaff Binn of 
the Cart-Horſe Stable. H. The Harneſs-Cloſet. I. A Collar-Maker's Shop. 
K. A lock-up Toolery and Carpenter's Shop. L. An Open Toolery. M. A large Breeding 
Crop. N. The Saddle- Horſe Stable. O. The Dwelling Houſe. p. A Brew Houſe, &c. 

Cow-Houss. (1) The Gang-way. (z) The Mangers. (3) The Calf-Pens. 

Ox-SuED. On a ſimilar plan to the Cow-Houle. . 
SwWINENVY. (1) The Waſh-Tubs (pipes, half above, half under-ground). (2) A 
pavement on which to ſerve the Yard-Hogs. (3) 'Fhe Outer Styes. (4) The Covered 
Styes. (5) The Troughs, opening by flaps into the Boiling. Houſe. (6) The Boiler. 
_ (7) The Boiling Houſe and Repoſitory; ſunk three feet below the level of the yard. 
This apartment has a well in its centre, as alſo binns and other conveniencies. It is 
likewiſe occaſionally uſed as a butcher's ſhop---a moo for 0 wheat, and a 


variety of other purpoſes. | 
Uu „ 


n Ky 144%, - 
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The principal fault lies in the Dung pit: this | is FRED imme: 
diately before the barn- doors, and conſequently, if a cart or waggon 
be driven through it into the barn, the wheels collect the fluſh, and 
carry it on to the floor. A dung-pit (which preſerves much of the 
fine part of the dung, and if the ſuperfluous water be repeatedly 
thrown over it with a ſcoop,” forwards the digeſtion of that which is 
crude, and is far more eligible, perhaps, than a dung- hill), ought 
to be placed on one ſide, leaving a free paſſage to the barns. It 
wants, at preſent, a Shed high enough to admit a load or loads 
of hay or corn: ſuch a ſhed i is very convenient in a ſnowery harveſt. 
If it has any peculiar advantage, it is in the form of the Stack 
yard, which is exceedingly commodious. The Farm. yard is warm 
(it was not laid out as a Straw-yard), and its compactneſs makes it 
very convenient. The Cart-ſhed opens on to the Common by five- 
barred gates. The Swinery, too, is very commodious. 

The Barns are furniſhed with eave-gutters, to prevent the rain- 
water which falls on them from running into the Dung pit. The | 


| Sheds and Hovels, too, have only half-roofs, which throw the 


water out of the Yard: the Dung: pit, therefore, receives only the 
rain which falls in the Yard, including the Granary and gang - ways. 
But even this is too much for it, and in wet weather overflows the 


paths, part of the Swinery, &c. making the Yard uncomfortable : 2 


Dung pit ought to receive none but its own perpendicular rain.— 
The edges ſhould therefore be higher than the adjoining ground, 


which ſhould have a lope from it ca exery ſide, except a few 
| paces at its mouth or mouths. 


Why not carry out the ſuperfluous * water as as liquid manure if This 
is a tedious buſineſs; and, by a treble and accurate Experiment on 
clover and tares on a ſandy loam, twenty pipes an acre are ſcarcely 
of perceptible ſervice : the . ſtands thus: 

I Mar. 


FARMS AND FARMERIES. 


—14 Mar. 7. — f 


Two rods of the it 


long land of tares, 2 3 


rod from the croſs road, 


Eleven rods of ws 


11th land of the clover 
of H. i. „ 
Eight rods of the bed 
oppoſite the common 
gate, in H. 2. 


The laſt exaclly, the 


others about, 20 pipes 
an acre. 


+1 


— 
4 


; 


EL es nix ) 


| 


In S. 5. 
And H. xz. 
And H. 2. 

 Yarp-Ligyor. 


— 


| tares or clover on a ſandy 


loam ? 


No. 


| Not the firſt 
year. To . 


— 
. 


ö 


. 


* 


Are 20 pipes an acre 
obviouſly ſerviceable to 


——— Tr. 


| 


4 
= 


| 


4 


23 


20 June 57.— 
An advantage to the 


firſt crop of clover in H. 
2. is perceptible, but not. 


obvious. 
— —2 5 .—— 


> In . 2. ho percep- 
tible advantage to the 


1ſt crop. 
— 28. 5 


— —_—_— 


| No perceptible ad- 


vantage to the tares. 
24 Aug. - 
No ſerviee in either 


field to the ſecond crop 


| of clover. 


The liquor was « of middling ſtrength; it was very W vile 
and foul, but not puddly; and was carried on in wet weather. 

The Writer does not inſert this Experiment as a proof of the worth- 

leſſneſs of Dung- water: the time of year, the Weather,—the Soil, 


the Crops, &c. perhaps, were not favourable. 


He will, however, 


venture to ſay in general terms, that it is better management to pre- 
vent, than either to waſte or cart out a ſuperfluity of Tard - liquor. 
If a ſurcharge cannot be avoided, and the Farmery lie higher than 
any part of the Farm, it may be very good management to make a 
channel or channels to conduct it to ſuch lower part; but the above 
Experiment leads the Writer to be of opinion, that except Yard- 
liquor be very rich indeed, it is not an object of team- labour. 


The Mixurzs . to FanuzRIEs are few. 


7174. Dec: 7. Dung: yards ought to receive no extraneous water. 
1775. Aug, 12. Finiſhed the Farm-yard. 


Uu2 


| Sept · 


24 4 $ 0 1 LS. LAT 


Sept. 20. Barn-room is particularly uſeful in a onen 
harveſt. 


Dec. 7. A diſtinct chaff-houſe relieves che barn-floors. 
1776. * 196 Granaries ſhould be under the eye. wales 
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OILS are infinitely various; no two diſtinct portions being 
8 identically the ſame, in matter and ſtate. 5 
All culturable Soils are Compounds, and conſequently the ordi- 
nary diſtinctions are in ſome degree arbitrary; there being no ſuch 
thing, in reality, as a cultured field of Clay, Sand, or Gravel: theſe 
terms are, nevertheleſs, very uſeful in Agriculture; as they convey 
ſtrong ideas of very clayey, very ſandy, and very gravelly Soils. 
The Author is not ſufficiently j intimate with Foſſilogy to make a 


Phyſical Analyſis of Soils: he will, however, venture to ſet down 
the following diſtinctions: 


„ Slatey loam, 


& 47 


Clayey loam, Chalky "_—_ | 
5 Loam, Chalk, 
9/0); +: Babdy een, Flinty Wem, | 
YT a7 I ' Flint, © ** 
Gravelly loam, Ragſtone loam, . 
Gravel, L Limeſtone loam. 
Pebbly loam, * ED pa a ISS 


There are other more general diviſions of SoiLs : they are /iff or 
kght , that is, tenacious or pulverous: they are alſo wet or dry ; or, 
in other words, they have a retentive or an abſorbent svs$s01.. The 

Writer 


5 7 T 4 1 — ; 8 


. 


* 


W. iter is convinced, from inceſſant obſervation, that a Hi ht ſandy 
loam may be ſo /ituated as to be wholly incapable of producing ve- 
getation, without being artificially acclivated, ſo chat the ſuperfluous 
water may find its eſcape ſuperficially. _ 19 

Another, more general, diviſion is: Soils are good or bad. Rape-: 
rience tells us, that a fertile. ſoil is, by repeated vegetation, impo- 
veriſhed provided the produce be conſtantly. carried off: But, by. 
returning the produce; or by a foreign ſupply, not only that Soil 
may be re-invigorated, but a. barren ſoil may thereby be made ; 
fertile, —— EIN EIT | 
Therefore—to vegetation, ome 1 of foil are afive, ſome 
inert. And, renn * Mi oygat never, to Joſe rhght of this 
maxim , 

Every aftive Particle carried off the Farm is a real boſs: ; ever 7 ch ö 
particle brought on, a real arguif tion. 


Nor conſequently this: 

Every active particle not immediately in the field of action, is ren- 
dered inert. Ever inert particle aftivated. (rouſed into action) is, at 
leaſt, a temporary acguirement. N | | 
That which gives an actual addition of 5 particles, is called 
MANUR E. Whatever ſtimulates, or. ſets at liberty, thoſe which were 
inert, may be termed. PROVOCATIVES ; for both of which, ſee the 
next general head. e 
The Mixvrzs 2 to, Solis are the following : 

Mts. Nov. 29. A clayey loam i is difficult to be plowed. 
Dec: 5. A retentive ſoil ought to be aeclivated. 
1775. Jan. 16. Clayey loams are fitter for the ſithe than the ſickle. 
Mar, 28. Patched Soils are teazing to the plow... 
Ap. 27. Light Soils are plowable at a ſmall expence. 
May 17. Stiff Soils, on the contrary, are expenſive. 
1776. Jan. 8. A dry loam, culturable by whip-reins, is, perhaps, 
7 5 de woſt pleaſant and d profitable. UT 
Feb. 


1 5 s. 


Feb. 6. A clayey loam, with a retentive ſubſoil, is the moſt un 
toward of arable Soils. 


The Writer does not mean, in general terms, '1 to 145 tiff Soilsz Y 
but he apprehends they are, as arable land, often too highly eſti. 
mated; for the Mixurzs above- referred to, which contain a regiſter 
of the Writer's unbiaſſed ſentiments at the time of minuting, ſhew 
clearly the extraordinary expence of labour they incur, comparative 
with Wet n 1 


. — 


* 
- 


M A N v. R E. 


E RE the Author ad a Hen of Agriculture he 
would, under the head Mavvuze, treat ſolely on the ſpecies 
and properties of extraneous Foods and Provocatives of Vegetation: 
their Application, and other Meliorations given by Tillage, Her- 
Zage, &c. being intimately connected with the SorL-Process ; as 
the raiſing and compoſting of dung, &c. are with the F ARM-Y ARD- 
MANAGEMENT. But the materials collected in the foregoing MinvuTEs. 
will not, he thinks, warrant ſuch a diviſion; as it might ſerve 
to perplex rather than to inform the reader. The whole are there- 
fore placed under this Head in the order in which they occur; yet 
are in ſome meaſure claſſed by the initial words. 


1774. July 31. Manurift ing * ; compoſting borders is very expenſive 
+5 management. 

Aug. 6. Manuriſing; collecting green weeds for the pur- 

poſe of raifing Manure, 1 18 eligible. 

Oct. 17. Manuriſing; on compoſt- fallowa. 


. Raiſing, collecting, digeſung, and compoſting Manure. 


M AN UR F. ET 


„ Tillage, GOT meliorates a foul 


8 fol . 
Dee. . Manurifung : a dung-yard ſhould receive no extra- 
7 20 neous water. 
1775. Jan. 24. Manurifong fern retards the maturation of a 
$7 dunghill. 


28. Mamuring « ; on raking a dunged ſward'; and the 
| advantage of dunging a ley, 
30. Manuring; ſowing ſoot by hand is a dirty job: 
teſted the ſowing-cart. | | 
Feb. 15. Manurifg littering the Farm-yard with long 
dung forwards its digeſtion. 
Apr. 25.  Manuring z ſow ſoot immediately after fetching, 
May 10. Manuriſing; reflections on compoſting, with the 
| BS 
1% Manuring; on fowing ſoot, and its coſt.. 
16. Mamrifing; on the beſt mode of compoſting. 
June 10. Monuring 5 a is highly beneficial to licht- 
2 $7754 ee Jand leys. - 
22. Echoufin®, wakes; it is not ſo much the herbage 
54 OJ. / - as the grain which impoveriſhes 
t zal uo! e 
July 1. Herlage; when it may be uſed as a melioration 
| 2... ,, of a ſummet-fallow. 
13. Manure; perhaps the food of vegetables is not 
8 +. dangerouſly volatile. 
— Manure on the production of ſoot. 
=, Manuring; on feeding a firm ſurface. 
Avg; 12. Manuting on the time of ſowing ſoot ; and on 
| the Pn 


The impoveriſhment, the reduAon of the vegetative particles of the Soil. 


8 


«s SQ I s. 
Feb. 6. A clayey, loam, with a retentive ſubſoil, is the moſt un- 
toward of arable Soils. 


The Writer does not mean, in general terms, to ; deory ſtiff Soil 
bot he apprehends they are, as arable land, often too highly eſti. 
mated; for the Mixur zs above- referred to, which contain a regiſter 
of the Writer's unbiaſſed ſentiments at the time of minuting, ſhew. 

clearly the erb e of labour they incur, comparative 
with _— Soils. 33 | f 
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M A N v R E. 


E R E the Author cat a Hen of een he 
would, under the head Mawvuze, treat ſolely on the /pecies 
and properties of extraneous Foods and Provocatives of Vegetation : 
their Application, and other Meliorations given by Tillage, Her- 
age, &c. being intimately connected with the Sorr-Process ; as 
the raiſing and compoſting of dung, &c. are with the FARM-Y ARD- 
MANAGEMENT. But the materials collected in the foregoing Mixurxs 
will not, he thinks, warrant ſuch a diviſion ; as It might ſerve 
to perplex rather than to inform the reader. The whole are there- 
fore placed under this Head in the order in which they occur; yet | 
are in ſome meaſure claſſed by the initial words. 


1774. July 31. Manuriſt ing compoſting borders is very expenſive 
management. 
Aug. 6. alu. ing; collecting green weeds 6 the pur- 
poſe of raifing Manure, is eligible. 
Oct. 17. | Monurifing on compoſt-fallows. 


0 Raiſing, collecting, digeſting, and compoſting Manure. 


M AN URN E. 27 


. Tillagez __ ſummer-fallowing meliorates a foul 
. £3: 57 ec ER Is. ; 
Dee, . Manuriſing a dung-yard ſhould receive no extra- 
50 neous water. 
11775. Jan. 24. Manarifing : ; fern retards the maturation of a 
Ws þ dungzill. 
28. Maimuring 1 on raking a dunged ſward'; and the 
| advantage of dunging a ley. 
30. * 3 ſowing ſoot by hand is a dirty job: 
| teſted the ſowing-cart. | | 
Feb. 15. Monrifng littering the Farm-yard with long 
dung forwards its digeſtion. 
Apr. 25. Miki ; ſow ſoot immediately after fetching; 
May 10. Manuriſing; refleftions on compoſting, with the 
$A ——— 
Manuring; on ſowing ſoot, and its coſt. 


16. Mamiriſiny'; on the beſt mode of compoſting. 


June 10. Manaring ; dunging i is highly. beneficial to lehr. 
1 70 land leys. 
22. Exbaxfion* is; it is not ſo much the herbage 
7 0 as the _ which impoveriſhes 
x 2901 82 n 15 a ſoil, Tek 
July 1. Herbagez; | when it may be uſed as a melioration 
34 a dn dion ef a fm fallen.. 
13. Manure; perhaps the food of vegetables is not 
Aaiaungerouſly volatile. | 
. Mane; on the production of ſoot. 
— Manning; on feeding a firm ſurface. 
Aug. 12. Manuting, on the time of ſowing ſoot; and on 
. c the Pr e 


The impoveriſhment, the redu8tion of the vegetative particles of the Soil. 


Sept. 


1776. 


FRAY 


Oct. 5. 


Nov. 18. 
Fan. 18. 


27. 


Manure; 


M AN U R k. 


Manuring ; 


Exbauſtion; 
Manure 3 


Compeſting; 


Manuring; 


Manure; 


Tillage; . 


Herbage 3 | 


Manuring ; 3 


Tillage; 3 
H erbage 3 


H. erbage 13 


Manure ; 


mats} ; 


Manuriſing; do not burn, but digeſt weeds, 
perhaps top-dreſs barley. 


a rule raiſed to calculate it by. 

are excrements alone, or excrements 
-and ſtraw, the beſt Manure ? 

one rod wide, and a quarter of a rod 
high, is the beſt form of a dung, 

3 

dung the deep - plowed rough plit of 

- a ſtiff ſoil, 


perhaps Aung encourages ſmut, 
the crop of wheat 76 was nearly in 


proportion to the number of 
plowings. 


an inſtance of its aſſiſting t to give an 


abundant crop of wheat. 
the Manure ought to be incorporated : 
with the Soil. 
it is only a provocative melioration. 
nor does herbaceous melioration add 
any thing to the Soil. 


adventitious aliment is the only per- 


manent melioratioͤn. 

and, perhaps, nothing but a ſcarcity 

of Manure can apologize for an 
herbaceous dreſſing. 


ſoot 1 is favourable to -young clover ; 


but not to wheat on clay. 


8 to top- dreſs the ſpring: 


corn and clover. 


J Manorijog 3 ; 2 728 0 of raw er a a Jag of Tung. 
rd ds 
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MANURE. 29 


Nov. 17. Manuring ; top- dreſſing is of very little uſe to | 


ſtiff land. 


1777: Jan. 6. Manuriſing; a calculation on the value of ſtraw 


for the e raiſing Ma- 
+, > RUre; | 

The Mett on Manaring (before July 1776) abound with the 
favorite idea of feeding on @ firm ſurface ; an idea in ſome degree erro- 
neous. It aroſe from the favourable effect of dunging an Upland 
Ley in Winter (ſee 28. Jan. and 10. JuxR 1775), and a ſtiff-land Ley 
in Summer (ſee 13. JuLy 1775}, both of which practices the Writer till 
believes to be good. But ideas in Agriculture will ſeldom bear gene- 
ralizing; and he is fully convinced that dunging a ſtiff land Ley in 
Winter is bad management. For, during the winter of the year 
1776, he made ſeveral comparative Experiments (the inſertion of 
which would over-{well this article) on both Mixgraſs and Clover 
Leys, with a variety of Manures ; but this Hay-time can ſcarcely 
point out a diſtinction in the crops, notwithſtanding ſome of the 
Experiments were made with twelve or fifteen loads of ſtrong com- 
poſt an-acre. It is not apprehended that this Manure is thrown away; 
but, being laid on when the ſoil was replete with moiſture, it was 


prevented from ſinking deep enough to aſſiſt the firſt year's crop; red 


clover eſpecially, feeding deep, with a ſtrong tap- root. 
The Author begs leave to ſubmit the following THEORY Din 


the pouch of Summer, clayey ſoils are divided by innumerable fil: 
ſures; and if Manure be laid on while the ſoil is in this ſtate, the 


firſt ſhower of rain carries down the diſſoluble particles into the vege- 
tative ſtratum. But, in Wix TER, a retentive ſoil reſembles a ſpunge 
filled with water; and the Manure laid on while it remains in this ſtate, 
muſt either be waſhed away by heavy rains, or be lodged near the ſurface; 
and cannot poſſibly penetrate the ſoil, until it be made porous by the 
enſuing Summer's drought. On the contrary, an al ſorbent ſoil is ALWAYS 
open to ſuperficial moiſture : 128 reſembles a dry ſpunge, which gree- 
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dily abſorbs the moiſture it can reach; and as faſt as the Manure laid! 
on ſuch a ſoil is liquefied, it is received by the corn-mould. The 
danger here, perhaps, lies in its being hurried through the vegetative 
firatum.. Is not Winter, then, the fitteſt time of feeding ſuch a 
ſoil, when the current of abſorption is gentleſt ? rather than Summer, 
when its rapidity may hurry down the vegetable food, and prevent 
its being incorporated with the plant- feeding mould? And is it not 
obviouſly eligible on ſuch a ſoil to lay the Manure on the fur face, at 
the greateſt diſtance from that depth, at which it becomes uſeleſs? ra- 
ther than to bury it ix the ſoil, where i it may more readily eſcape below 
the ſphere of vegetation ® | 

The Writer is at preſent ſo fully ſatisfied with the former part, at 
leaſt, of this theory, that he is determined not to manvre in future 
the ſurface of a. retentive ſoil when its pores are full: he will 
either embrace the opportunity when dry. weather has rendered it 
abſorbent, or bury the Manure in the foil; in which ſituation it 
may meliorate, not only Perhaps. as a Food, but alſo as a e 
cative. 
Notwithſtanding, however, this theory and concluſion 2 reſult 
from the Minutes and Experiments abovementioned, as well asfrom 
the Minute of 21. JuLy 1776, the Author wiſhes not to have them 
adopted, by others, on truſt , for the ſcience of MeLioraTrIon, —the 
doctrine of InnauvsTIoNn and ExhAusriox, is highly important to 
Agriculture ; and to gain an adequate knowledge of it requires the: 
experience of three: ages, rather than that of three years. 
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8 EE Ds are the "_ not the ſemen bf Vegetables; and they 
LJ are vivified by the foil; as thoſe of the Turtle and Alligator ate 
by the ſand of the beach, or as the en r R 885 wy Mo uri 
animals are by the womb of the female. | 
Agricultural Seeds are various · mY it is not meant, here, to 
peak of their ſpecific, but of their inreaſiequalicles ; and theſe prin- 
"7 reſult from 

The ſpecific qualities of the ſoil; 

The intrinfic qualities of the ſoil; and from 

The weather, the time of ſowing, reaping, &c. 3 

Laſt Autumn, the Writer made ſeveral experiments on the change of 
the ſeed of wheat from ſoil to ſoil of different ſpecies : but this has been 
an aukward year for ee and none of the experiments are 
deciſive. 

It is a generally- received opinion, chat the dilirings- quality of the 
ſoil affects the Seed; and that Seeds raiſed on a poor * will flouriſh 
abundantly on one which is richer. 


That the corporal quality of the Seed is nor of r to the 
crop, may be ſeen in the following 


MinuTzs appertaining to Step. 


12775. Auguſt a1. Very light wheat will produce a crop. 
— Ao Inſtance, that Seed Want not to be ſown on 
Mage 40 its Parent ſoil... 
: W's, 5. Wheat off a poor gravel | IS. a good change for a 
& clay 1n heart. 
1776. Pry 24 General tellections on ſowing plump wheat as 
" Seed. 
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O1L, Manvzz, and n are but . aer Elements of Vepe- 
tation, and would ever remain ſpiritleſs, if not raiſed into actian 


by the WRATHER: the Clouds prepare nouriſhment, the Sun gives 


32.1 


THE WEATHER. 


life, and the Find adds health and ftrength. Theſe are the three 


efive agents of ſpontaneous Naturiſion, whoſe joint agency is indiſpen- 


fibly neceſſary to the exiſtence of the Vegetable and the Animal 


World : yet from theſe principally riſes the unpleaſantneſs of Farming; , 

the WzaTHER being the BLESSING and the Bang of AGRICULTURE. 
1774. Oct. 2. 
1775. J une 10. A remarkably dry ſpring. 


There is not, in England, any uniformity of ſeaſons, 


—. Perhaps dews in dry weather er are. ſubſtitutes for 


22. 


28. 


„ 


Sept. 7. 


8. 
12. 
18. 

25. 


Oct. 8. 


29. 


1776. Feb. 2. 


rain. 5 
A remarkable koney-dew. —_ 
The drought broke. 
The barometer portended the change. 11 
But the barometer is not always to be n 


upon; and natural neden are ma more 
A wet harveſt is very teazing, 
Still plaguing. 
Downright provoking 7 
Prognoſtic obſervations during the late wet weather. 
A very wet, late harveſt. 2 
Further obſervations on natural prognoſtics. | 
An exception. to © a rainy Sunday a daggly week.” 
A month of very ſevere weather. 
Snow preſerves the preſent crop, and perhaps ful 
. for the future. 


$ * 


4 


THE WEATHER. „ 


Ap. 16. A remarkably wet February, and dry March. 
May 10 A moſt en Ga ſeed-tume : the drought 
| broke. : 
Aug. 1. This H ay- time various. 
D. Perhaps Midſummer rains form, i in England, the 
maioaſt regular ſeaſon. 
---. Prognoſtics were for once ſerviceable. 
1777. Feb. 19. A remarkably dry autumn and winter. 
Jun. 10. A comparative view of the weather chroughour 
England. 
---, Perhaps a hail-ſquall is a prognoſtic of ſettled fair 
x weather. 
23. A remarkably wet ſammer; 
July 15. The rains ceaſed. 
| ---. Prognoſtic obſervations during the late wet weather. 
A $cienTivic TaraTisE ON THE WEATHER, by the pen of a 
Philoſopher, would be an acquiſition, valuable to AcrrcuLTusE. 
There was once an Age of Gold; ſince then, the Iron Age; of late 
was uſhered in the Age of Fire. At one ear we are told, that by the Fire 
of Electrieity we not only live and move, but alſo receive our Being. 
In the other we are whiſpered, that the Fire of Combuſtion is inoffen- 
five to the human frame, and that a Foxpyest or a BLacpen can 
endure, without injury, a beated room little inferior to the Fre be- 
low; conſequently, we have not much to fear at our departure from 
Life. #75 t4..4 | 
This-may be very curions, nod to ſome. very comfortable , but a 
more intimate knowledge of the WA THERA, as it affes us during our 
earthly ſtay, would be to every one truly uſeful. It would not only 
throw light on xATURAL PrRooGNOSTICS, but might lead to Ax TIIcIAL 
ones ſuperior to thoſe we already have: the Community might thereby 
be fed with more wholeſome food, and the Individual be enabled to 
avert the hour of anxiety. Beſides, not Foop alone, - our HeaLT#4 
our LiIvESs depend upon the WEATHER. 


But 
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2 F FHE WEATHER 


But to the text of vx VTS Acxtovirure. The Author has been at- 
tentive to WATURAL-Pxocwostics, and he believes himſelf ſbme what 
wiſer than when he began to make his obſervations. On acloſe inſpection, 
however, he has ſometimes found thoſe appearances which paſs for 
prognoſtics, dwindle into what are termed in the language of Phyſic 
diagnoſtics : not preceding, but attendant ſymptoms.—Others he has 


found as uncertain and as varying as the Wind itſelf. 


He does not, however, mention theſe mn to deter the 
Philoſophizing Few from making obſervations; which muſt afford 
them a great ſhare of pleaſure; but as hints tb put them on their 
guard :—He will, nevertheleſs, venture to deliver as his preſent opi- 
nion, that there is more truth in the BAROMET ER, than in all the 
PASTORAL MAXIMS which language can produce, —Yet: he is by no 
means a believer of the infallibility of the Barometer, as he hat, more 
than once, found it deceptious: and he repeats here, what he before 
has afſerted,—** The Farmer who has any other dependance than his own 
« watchfulneſs of the fair opporti nity, manages but indifierently.” | 

It is this uncertainty of the Weather that cauſes thoſe wnplealiag 
anxieties, which every Farmer muſt more or leſs feel, let him be 
ever fo callous, or ever fo philoſophical: He may affect, indeed, to 
diſregard them; but it will be in the manner in which a bad Man 
endeavours to hide conſcious guilt; On the other hand, to fepine 
at the Weather is to repine at Fate; and what thiftkilg Man will 
wittingly aggravate his own diſquiet? He will rather endeavour to 
avert, than to contend with Ill. fortune; and the Farmer who wiſhes 
for days of chearfulneſs will ever embrace the PA1K Or TY, "od 
aber to W org Nen the Mezerderger HE W EATHBK 
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T* H E Wraruzn along 4 is the bperatwe Element of ſpontaneous 
| Vegetation : but there are other Agents neceſſary to fafitious 
Naturiſion : SzRvanTs, BEASTS op Lavvo, and IMPLEMENTS, are 
eſfentigh. -. , +, N 

The Author commenced Farming with high expectations of the 
happineſs he was about to receive from a virtuous MANAGEMENT of 
virtuous SzryanTs, He fancied himſelf ſeated amid a groupe of 
humble cottages, inhabited by a ſimple, induſtrious, virtuous Race, 
who needed nothing but a conſtancy of employment, and the ſmiles | 
of a Maſter, to make them the happieſt of mortals. How far 
reality confirmed his expectations, may ve gathered from a review. 
of the 


ys 


Miwurrs incident to Siivnbrs:. 


1774. July 18. A Bailiff is incompatible. with Cientific Agricul. 
OS. - 
bar. 7. * hraſhers of Wheat by the . ſhould be 
„F Re narrowly attended to. 
1775, Feb. 3. Servants may be led where they cannot be driven. 
e inſtance of cheir humanity towards the rung ox. 


Mar. 14. The treatment of an obſtinate Servant. 


18. Its good effect. 
Apr. 4. A ſecond courſe of treatment, with its effect. 


10. A careful Carter is valuable: two Horſes thrown 
upon the harrows. 4 


11. Another inſtance of - careleſſneſs-: : A whip-rein plow- 1 
127.5; 5 Wn 
19. A mute lecture on careleſſneſs. 
May 13. The Servant who ſtrives to improve a new Imple- 
* ment is worthy of encouragement. 
4 June 
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12. 


S ERNV XA NTS. 


Labourers want looking- after. 

2. It is bad management to offer Labourers more wages 
than they expe. 
The beſt team ſpoils the Carters. 

It is dangerous to grant a favour t to F. arming-Ser- 


A Buſtler, like a CET ſhould be frequently 
_ _ wound up. 
Reapers by the acre require good looking: after, 
It is convenient to have a plea for leading F arming- 
Servants out. of their own way. 
The careleſſneſs of Servants is a heavy curſe on 
Farming. | 
The year's wages of a Day-labourer aſcertained. 


A Servant fit for eee is difficultly met 


A 8 inſtance of the inattention of Servants, 
How abſurd to. change F Og - - Deryants at 
 Michaelmas ! / 

The Roundtowners are wholly incligible as in- door 
Servants | 

A further proof of the vileneſs of the cuſtom of 
m changing Servants at Michaehmas. | 
A Servant is inadequate to the ue of Ser- 


Requiſites of a Buſtler. | 

There are very few good Plowmen. 

A Servant may be a £909 ork man, yer a bad 
Buſtler. | 

The careleſſneſs of Servants is a a principal ſource 


31. 


of the hazard of Farming. | 
Nov. 5. It is cheaper to give Labourers ſmall- beer, chan to 
allow twopence a-day. 


1775.1 Dec. 4. 


1 
1776. April 10. 
May 7. 


Oct. 10. 


1777. Mar. 3. 


The Author was more embarraſſed in the ſelection of the MixurEs 
on SERVANTS, than in the choice of thoſe on any other ſubject. On 
the one hand, he was awate of the irkſomeneſs which muſt ever 
accompany a recital of domeſtic bickerings: On the other, it would 
have been truly inconſiſtent in a Man who profeſſedly becomes public 

to hold out Ah to the inexperienced, to have obſcured the Beacon 


nr  @ 


A thinking Servant is very valuable; but rarely 
to be met with. a 

A good Plowman is worth any wages. 

Carters are the greateſt thieves in the world. 


It is downright dilatorineſs, even in trifles, to con- 


| fide in Servants. 

Locks and regular accounts are the only guards 
againſt Horlſe-carters. 

In-door Servants are more expenſive than out-door 
Labourers; and are peculiarly ineligible for 
Gentlemen-Farmers. 

Feeding Farming-ſervants at their maſter” $ expence 
is unpolitical. 


It is good policy in a Farmer to encourage the 


induſtry of the pariſh he farms in. 


But it is bad policy to let the pariſhioners know it. 
General reflections on Harveſters, and their ma- 


nagement. 

Let the individuals of each ſett match well [with 
each other. [6.9 4 

One man ts hae and one woman among 
men. | 

A good Buſtler is a rare being. 


When Servants form parties, diſcharge the whole 


clan. 


Good uſage makes bad Servants. 


* Which 
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38 SERVANT 5. 


** 


which ought, of all others, to be ry. conſpicuous : for on 2 
proper management of Servants depend in a great meaſure the Profits, 
and the Pivaſares of Agriculture. He therefore ſelected for Publica. 
tion ſuch, and ſuch only, as he thought might convey ſome uſeful 
hint to the Novitial Agriculturiſt. a 

For the want of the knowledge of a few ſuch facts as ate to be found in 
the Minutes on Servants, the Writer is conſcious that he has expe. 


rienced many uneaſy moments: and he believes, that had he ſet out 1 
with the ideas he is now poſſeſſed of, he ſhould have been eſteemed a. 


better Maſter (and to be thought a good Maſter is a laudable ambition, 


which Maſters in general aſpire at), and ſhould have had the FX hg 


tion of paying wages to better Servants. 
It is true, the Author may have been (he hopes and believes he has 


been) unfortunate in the Neighbourhood he happened to fix in; yet 


he cannot help thinking that the ſeeming ingratitude of Servants is 
not confined to any particular diſtrict; but Is an Ani verſal frailty 
founded in Human Nature; and depends principally upon their 
management. 

SELF-LOVE. is the ſovereign of Maſter and Servant; and SELF- 
ESTEEM a fomentor of public and private diſcord, 

By way of illuſtration ; 1 am a Servant.—lI receive a favour, 
which 1 did not expect. reaſon thus: This favour muſt. 
proceed either from my Maſter's generoſity or from my deſerts;— 

% my Maſter, it is true, is generous, and ſo am I deſerving : — NOW. 
* many good offices have I done him? how often have I done thoſe. 
«+ things which many other Servants would have left undone ? He muſt 
© have perceived this, and thus he requites me.” I value myſelf 


on this, but continue to do my duty ; and my Maſter (who probably 


has put 20 ſmall eſtimate on his generoſity) continues to give me good 


uſage : But he does not repeat his extra fayour, at the time when in 


my own eſteem J deſerve it, and of courſe expe# it. I fancy myſelf 
flighted, and grow indifferent; my Maſter perceives it, and treats 
5 8 


me with reſerve.—I begin to fancy my good offices thrown away, and 
grow neglectful of my duty; my Maſter ſees this, and becomes 
authoritative, I, Fancying myſelf too important to be diſmiſſed, reſent 
it ; , and he, to diſburden himſelf of an incumbrance, diſcharges 


Now, and not till now, * perceive my miſtake; it was not my 


detervingvelt, but ſolely my Maſter's generoſity which conferred on 
me the favor. I did, or endeavoured to do, my duty ; and my Maſter, 
by way of encouraging me in the perſeverance of it, and to gratify his 
own good diſpoſition, unfortunately conferred on me that which has 
been the cauſe of many unhappy hours, and has at length brought me 
to this diſgrice. Had I not received favour which I did not expef?, I 
mould ſtill have been the dutiful Servant of an indulgent Maſter. 
The Writer is ſo fully convinced of the miſchievouſneſs of granting 
unenpelied favours to Farming-Servants (and to ignorant Servants in 


general), that he has more than once got peaceable riddance of a 


troubleſome fellow by exalting him above his tellow-labourers. 

| This is a piece of philoſophy which may ſeem to ſtrike at the root 
of the firſt of Chriſtian virtues. God forbid that it ſhould cloſe the 
hand of CnaR Try, where charity is due! But it is a PROPER cHolce 
of the object, not the oirr, which conſtitutes BenevorLence : 


It is not the NUMBER OF PIECES given, but the ours or WRETCH. 
z0xxss alleviated, which give the Suu of Crariry. And how 
Chriſtianly-ſoever a due proportion of well-applied Charity may be, 


'the Author has been lately convinced from daily experience, that it is 
the moſt uncharitable thing in the world to be too charitable. 
Nothing could be more abſurd than to lay down particular RulLEs 
FOR THE Minor MENT OF SERVANTS) as the tempers and diſpoſitions 
of both Maſters and Servants are as different as their features: The 
Author will, nevertheleſs, riſk the following general guide: 
Treat them as MEN; but not as INTIMATES nor yet as MacninEs. 
For although the Wretches who have forfeited their liberty, may 
be reduced to the Laws of Mechaniſm, in the F ield of War; Men, 
—_— who 
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40 BEASTS OF LABOUR: 


who retain one ſpark of the celeſtial fire, will not brook ſuchtreat- 
ment in the Field of Agriculture, For in a Country tolerably free, 
let Fate and Faſhion ſay what they will, Mankind—as Men—are 
nearly on an Equality: And. in this Country, how Machine-like 
ſoever a Day-labourer may appear, under the immediate eye of an. 
auſtere Maſter, he is a Free-Agent, at his own Fire- ſide, and an. 


Engliſhman, at the Ale-houſe. 


BEASTS OF LABOUR. 


E NGLISH Basra of AGRIQULTURAL LABOUR are; 


| Oxex; BrxeDinG Cows , 
Sp Ars, Srlprxos, 
Twin-BARRENS 7. MARES, 
Burrs, HozszEs, 
HEIrzRs, 5 Broop-Marzs; 
BARRENERS, Mul zs. 


There is ſcarcely a Writer, or indeed a Profe or of Agricultum 
who has not a partiality for ſome favourite ſpecies of BzasTs or. 
Lazous: The Author of the MinuTzs or AcRICULTURE has his. 
Favourites; as may be deduced from the following 


MinvuTzs on Wok IN d CAT TI E. . 


1774. Aug. 9. It is difficult to introduce oxen into a horſe-team 
| country ; and the man who attempts it ought to 
have leiſure, 


If a Cow bring Twin, one of which is a Bull, the other a Cow-calf, the female + 
is (or is ſaid to be) always barren. Such cattle are here called Free-Martins. 
+ If Brood-Mares are eligible Beaſts of Eabour, why not work a large Holdernefs | 


| Cow after her fluſh of milk is gone, until her time of calving 
4 Includizg Oxen and Bulls. 


7775 


BEASTS OF LABOUR 
3. Feb. 3. 
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| Nor. I. 


- 
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7 he firſt ſtep i is to make them fine, and treat them 
as horſes. 


If ungovernable, reclaim them with noſe- rings: 


the operation of ringing is very ſimple. 


Its effect, implicit obedience. 
The true make of a working: cattle deſcribed; 
The Writer's motives for the working of cattle. 


Noſe- rings will reclaim them, ad my ever ſo 
rebellious. . 7 


Purchaſed another team of « oxen. 


It is bad management to have them bought by . a 


Dealer in Spring ſeed-time. 


There is very little difficulty in breaking yoked 
© oxen into harnefs. | 


: They are eaſily taught to g0 alone. 


The origin and completion of wooden collars. 


Introduced oxen on to the road. 
They may be uſed as beaſts of labour, without 


meadows to graze them in. 


N hey are handy as horſes on the road. 


They may he worked every day. 
Are perfectly handy on hoeing cabbages. 


 Sufflation is a diſadvantage of oxen : one blowed. 
, Working-cattle are ſubject to many caſualties, 
They are convenient in harveſt; becauſe they 


want no evening-attendance. 


N They are preferable to horſes in quick-ſand, 
Another proof of this preference. 


They are perfectly tractable, and equal to every 


department of Agriculture. 


They are kept in Autumn at a trifling expence. 


A further proof of their tractability. 


10. Endeavour to diſpoſe of a ſtrained ox: one died. 


17. Oxen. 
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1775. Nov. 17. 
27. 


Dec. 4. 


1776. Jan. 16. 


26. 


30. 


Feb. 26. 


Mar. 21. 


April 4. 
10. 


Nov. 7. 


, 


16. 


42 " EA s T A OF LAB n 


O en are not ſo fretful as horſes in difficult work. 


Their feet wear more in wet weather than in dry : 
ſhod them, before. 


An enumeration of caſualties. 


A young ox ſhould not be worked too hard; but 


ought to be broke-in by degrees. | 
Never truſt to a Dealer again to buy-in oxen, 
Perhaps drench e in the houſe; with ſalt and 


water. 
Working - cattle want no attendance, when idle. 


A calculation on their keep during t the ſix winter 


months. 

If they be worked conſtantly, ſhoeing is neceſſary, 

The flux i is a diſorder dangerous t to cattle: an ox 

died of it. 

They are longer- made than horſes. | 

Whatever horſes do, oxen can do. 

They are verſatile as horſes- 

They ought not to. be worked more than eight 
hours, without a bait. 

They are preferable to horſes on bes alone. 

Ox-carters want leſs looking · after than horſe 
carters. 


Cattle are perfectly manageable with Ad 
Short legged bulls are unfit for harneſs. 


But perhaps a clean-Iimbed, long. legged bull is 
preferable to an ox. 5 

Salt-marſhes are highly beneficial to working 
cattle. | | 

Perhaps fatting them in ſalt-marſhes is good 
management. 


A ten-years old ox makes remarkably fine Beef. 


1777. Jan. 


FEATS OT LASHES a 


2777. Jan. 19. General reflections on beaſts of labour. 
April 5. Aged oxen. may be worked hard on tare-barley- 
fodder. 
—. How abſurd to throw them up at ſix years old! ! 
28, Feed them with cabbages in Spring ſeed- time. 
June 11. A further proof of the utility. of Hit-inarilies' to: 
working- cattle.. 


MinuTzs on Wo A K ING H ORS Es. 


1774. Aug. 30. It is ineligible to feed them with oats in chaff. 
1775. Mar. 29. Caſt-off coach or ſaddle-horſes do very well for 
| ___ whip-reins.., 
April 10: Two horſes thrown upon the harrows. 
1:3. One of them died, ; 
July 29, Wooden collars attempted and thrown aſide. 
Nov. 22. Horſes are more expenſive than oxen. 
—. Began to allowance them with hay. 
Dec. 4. * enumeration of caſualties. 
' ---, Sell a vicious horſe : he is dangerous. 
18.. Cart-horſes eat about a quarter of chaff a-week, 
| each“. : 
2776. Feb. 5.. On the various ways of feeding them. 
Mar. 21. They may be over-worked on two buſhels of oats. 


a-week, each. 
===, The punch cart-breed will ſtand work better than. 


Mongrels. 
Apr 2 Horſes are not equal to oxen on hay alone. 
It is good management to feed cart-ho:ſes on un- 


maltable r. 


ng This; 3 depends principally upon the Carter: a good Carter gives hie 


Horſes — chaff than an idle one do 
1776. April 10. 


44 BEASTS OF LABOUR, 


1776, April 10. Horſe- Carters are perpetual plagues to a Farmer. 
May 21. A calculation on the quantity and value of cart- 
© horſe chaff. KY 

July 10. Horſes require very litile corn a when they are on a 

1 tare-verdage. 
1777. Jan. 19. Old cart-horſes are not worth their Keep. | 
April 26. A further advantage of feeding them on diſco- 
loured barley. | 


Tune 11. Salt-marſhes are highly beneficial to reduced cart- 
| horkes. 


It would not be conſiſtent in an Invx, tho? it were ever ſo copious 
and explanatory, to give a formal TxEATISsE on any particular Head: 
Nor is it the Author's intentions to attempt here a TREATISE on 
WoRKING-CATTLE : but, having been very attentive to the peculiar 
merits of ſuch as have occurred to his experience, he will communicate, 
briefly, his PRESENT SENTIMENTS reſpecting them. 


H OR . 


The Hoxse, in animal precedency, ſtands next to Min; his ſtrength 
and docility, his ſwiftneſs and courage, taken Jointly, Placing him 
above every terreſtrial Being, Man alone excepted, 

In a general view, He gives courage to the Warrior, pleaſure to 
the Sportſman, and eaſe to the Traveller; diſtreſs te the Gameſter, 
and hunger to the Poor. He is a never-latiated pesTROYER or 
HUMAN roop, without being himſelf an article of it. 


As an agricultural Beaſt of Labour —he has ſtrength, alertneſs, 
and tractability; but he is expenſively purchaſed, expenſively fed, 
and rendered totally worthleſs by age or infirmity, _ 


B RO O D- MARES. 


| Notwithſtanding this ſpecies of Beaſts of Labour are unnoticed in 
the MixuTzs, the Writer has lahr made ſome trial of them: not 
enough, 
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enough, however, to decide witli certainty upon their comparative 
merit; yet, from the experience he has had, he will venture to 
aſſert, that in a rough. graſs Country, or with the conveniency of 
a Foreſt or Waſte, they are, with tolerable luck, more profitable 
to the Farmer than Herses, If they be put to the horſe the latter 
end of June or the beginning of July, they will come opportunely 
between: the Spring and the Autumnal ſeed-times, and the loſs of 
labour will conſequently fall on the moſt vacant part of the year. 
But what would be the conſequence, were Farmers, univerſally, to 
ſell off their Horstes and Oxen, and adopt BROOD-MARES as Beaſts 
of Labour? The anſwer is plain: In a few years the utmoſt produce 
of the ſoil would be unable to ſupport the breed of Horſes : Man, 
and indeed every other Animal, would be obliged to look out for 
We 4 ſuſtenance;—or learn to feed on Horſe-fleſh. 


Brood- mares, therefore, tho NW may be profitable to the fo, 
can never become general. 


1 5 X E N. 


By way of en to this ſection, the Mixurz of che a of 
Jan. 177%, may be peruſed.  _- 7 
The value of Oxtn can only be aſcertained by comparing them 
with other Beaſts of Labour. Hozszs and Broop-Marss are their 
principal competitors. BROOD-MARES are not of general uſe: the 
compariſon, therefore, lies between Oxkx and Hoks ks. 
The comparative merits and demerits of Beaſts of Labour reſt on 
their FIRST cos r, — their KEzP,—their Wokk, — their VALUE AFTER 
WORKIN a. 


0 


Turix cosr.— A powerful, handſome, fix-yearn old Ox may be 
purchaſed for Ten or Twelve Guineas :— A powerful, handſome, 
dix-years' old Horſe will coſt from Twenty to Twenty-four Guineas, 
Svppoſe that Ten Guineas a-head are ſaved by purchaſing Oxen 
inſtead of Horſes, and that a Farmer has occaſion for three Teams ;— 
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| he will have an bse every ten or twelve years, of One Hundred. 


at full ſtrength, eſpecially if worked while young, until he be ſix 


& whatever Horſes. can do: he is, nevertheleſs, nearly poſitive, that 
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and-twenty Guineas to ſtock and manage his Farm with. 
Tum KEEP.—This depends in ſome meaſure on the prices of 
Hay and Corn, and on the ſize and voraciouſneſs of the Beaſt to be 
fed. Taking into the account, the unavoidable pilfering of Horſe. 
Carters, perhaps, on a par of years, an aged Ox may be kept at two- 
thirds of the expence of a large Cart-Horſe. See the Mixurzs. 

TEN WORK. — The Author will not, here, contend for ſuperiority; 
but he will aſpire at equality, tho' he may fall ſomewhat ſhort of it. 
That Oxen are equally tractable and equally verſatile, is fully evinced 
in the Minvuzes :— Their frength depends upon their age and breed z 
and their adlivity on their make and courage. 

A two-years-old Ox is as worthleſs in work as a two-year-old Horſe; ; 
and the working of either is unpardonable.— An Ox does not arrive 


years old. At this age, a large deep-cheſted Ox is equal in 
Brength to a ſtrong, well-made Cart-horſe. » 
Thus far, therefore, an aged Ox is, in work, equal to an aged Horſe; 
and a want of a#ivity in the former can alone render him inferior. 
The Author is not ſo partial to Oxen as to imagine, that they can 


whatever Farming-Horſes do, Oxen (of a proper age, and properly 

managed) can do. On the road they are, beyond all doubt, equal 
to Horſes; and at Plow they are not inferior; except their 
work be very heavy. In heavy work they will not ſtruggle like 
Horſes ; but will; in defiance, keep their ſteady pace. In this 
point of view,—and perhaps f in this light only, Oxen are unequal to. 
Horſes *. 


»Deſirous as the Writer is to promote the working of Oxen, and charitabls as 
his motive may be, he muſt not negle& telling the Reader, that he has not yet 
attempted to work Oxen conſtantly throughout the year. They have always had a 
Month's Marſhing in the Spring, and have generally had ſome idle days in Winter: 
their fodder, however, in this caſe has been proportionable, 


4 THEIR 
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Turn vatvt AFTER WORKING. See the Mixvrzs of the 10th 


16th of Nov. 1776. 
Stronger evidences need not be produced to prove, that in mit 
point of view Oxen are infinitely ſuperior to Tons. 


Reese 


In rinsr cosT, Oxen have adi the als 
In x8xy, they have likewiſe the ſuperiority. | 
In TRACTABILITY, equal. | 
In STRENGTH," equal. 
In Airy, Horſes gain an aſcendancy. 
In VALUE AFTER WORENCG, the Ox 1s beyond ie 
ſuperior. | 


Suppoſing the Oxen's want of agility in heavy work, added 
to their ſuppoſed incapability of being worked conſtantly thro- 
the year, .to balance their ſuperiority | in point of Keep, there ſtill 
remain twwo VALUABLE ADVANTAGES ON the ſide of Oxkx, either 
of which might be thought a ſufficient motive for employing 
them in matters of Agriculture, in preference to Horſes: yet, 
ſtrange as it may ſeem, Oxen have lately been loſing their repute, 


as Beaſts of Agricultural Labour. 

How is this incongruity to be reconciled? 1 thus: Oxen 
have uſually been worked too young, and fed too low; the number 
required of courſe to form a Team rendering them inſignificant.— 
Their being worked double made them unhandy, and rendered them 
totally unfit for wet land in wet weather, — Their weakneſs, poverty, 
and of courſe dullneſs, added to the uncouthneſs of the Yoke and 
Goad, when compared with the corn-fed Horſe, the gaudy Harneſs 
and whalebone Whip, rendered them PRO in the eyes of the 
Plowman and Carter. 


and 13th of Aprit 1775, the ; FO 5 1777 and of the hed and 


while Horſes, almoſt throughout England, have been gaining ground 
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How trivial ſoever this laſt-· mentioned obſervation may appear 
to the Inexperienced in F arming, it has, perhaps, contributed 
more than any other cauſe to the diſrepute of Oxen. A good 
Plowman feels his conſequence, and will not hold after a Team he 
diſlikes : a good Farmer knows the value of ſuch. a Servant, and 
provides a Team which he thinks will tempt him into his ſervice, 
and is particularly cautious, when he has got a good Plowman ir his 
pay, not to obtrude on him a Team which he knows will: force him 
out of it. The example is ſet: inferior Plowmen and inferior 
M, aſters follow the faſhion, th 17 

The Author having thus communicated his unfeigned ſentiments 
on the eligibility of Oxen as agricultural Beaſts of Labour; and 
being fully aware that there are many Gentlemen who hold the ſame 
principles, without having had the ſame practice as himſelf, he will 
attempt to ſketch out ſuch a Plan of Management, as he 1 
may conduce the moſt toward their uſeful information. 

The Breed. — The hornleſs, or the ſhort horned breed is obvicath 
more Eligible than that whoſe horns are long and wide. Much more 
depends on the make of a Working-Ox, than on that of a Work: 
ing-Horſe: the Breed, therefore, ought to be cautiouſly. attended to. 
The outlines of a ttue- made er OX is given under tlic 
r 

Breeding. —Perhaps, Steers ought to be well kept, but not worked, | 
until they be four years old * .—Perhaps, at this age they ought to 
be broke-in, but. not worked hard until paſt five years old. Se 
4. Dec. 1775, and 5. APRIL + & Od 
Buying. —The Writer would not wiſh to purchaſe a an Ox for har- 
neſs under fix years old: he will at that age make one in a Team 
of four, and may be conſtantly worked without the danger of 
ſtraining him. See 16. FEB.—4. ArRII—4. Dec. 17753 and 5. Aran, 


1777. 


Perhaps, Cattle are one year longer in reaching maturity than Horſes. Perhaps, 
a Harſe of four years old is as mature in, ſtrength as an Ox at five. 


W. orking.— 
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. Working. —The cauſes of their declenſion, mentioned above, gd 
Co as guides to their. re-eſtabliſhment.% 
Do not retard their growth, endanger their N render them | 
inſignificant i in the eyes of the Many, and diſguſtful to their Keeper, 
by working them too young. There is no danger of their beeoming 
unmanageable: Noſe rings will reclaim them, be they ever ſo riotous. 
Do not expect that they can work conſtantly on ſtraw : nor ex- 
pect to find them alert and ſpirited while their buttocks are clodded 
with dung, and * coats een are filled with dirt and 


vermin. 

Divide them into > Teams of. four: let each Team be fed by its 
re ſpective Carter, — Provide him with a Curry-Comb, laquered on 
the back, and a Bruſh, bound with gilt leather.— With theſe he will 
take A delight. in combing off the dirt, and bruſhing. out the duſt. 
and filth. The Ox, too, after the ſenſation becomes familiar, par- 
takes in the pleaſure, and will frequently neglect his fodder to 
heighten the enjoyment.—His Feeder perceives this, and bruſhes the 
part which gives the moſt pleaſure. The Ox ſhews his gratitude by 
wagging his tail: the Carter, in return, calls him by his name, and 
tells him of his good qualities. Thus, not only an intimacy,” but a 
mutual affection is formed, which at once gives ATTENTION, to the 
Keeper, and DOCILITY to the Ox. 

A good Carter feeds his Cattle early and late, and hy "Foie; 
little; being careful not to give them more at once than ther will 
eat immediately. 

Their labour and fodder ought to be ſo 8 that their 
health and their ſpirits be kept in full tone. Their Coats ought to be 
ſleek; their Hides looſe and ſilky ;—the Flank ſhould fill the hand, 
and hs Shoulder handle mellow. If they be over-worked or under- 
fed, diſeaſe and fluggiſhneſs muſt inevitably follow. A Working-Ox: | 


ought always to be Beef, that, in caſe. of accident, he may grace at 
leaſt the Poor Man's oe: | 


. 
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If Oxen are to be introduced into a Horſe-Team-Country, not only 
attendance and attention, but ſome addreſs is neceſſary. Their Names 
muſt be Horſe-narnes ; and theſe, too, the moſt popular. Their Har- 

neſs muſt be Horls-Hlumefs, and their Bridles Horſe- Pridles, (as nearly, 

at leaft, as the make of their ſhoulders and heads will permit). 

They muſt be taught the moſt faſhionable Horſe- Language of the 
Hundred they are to figure in; conſequently, a well-bred Horſe. 
Carter muſt at any wages be procured. He ought to be ſuch-a-one 

as can ſwear gracefully, and bully with an air of ſuperiority : He 

muſt be dignified with the title of FIRST CARTER, and his Team 

with that of BEST TEAM. Their Trappings muſt of courſe be more 
highly ornamented than thoſe of the Horſe- Teams; the colours of 

the Fringe muſt be brighter and more variegated; the Taſſels muſt 

be larger, and the Top-knots ſtand higher than thoſs of any other 
Team on the Farm: and, above all, his Whip muſt be made of 
better bone, and be at leaſt a foot longer than any other Whip in the 
Pariſh. Should his Team be run-down, or ſhould he, as Ox- Carter, 
be affronted by any of his Fellow-Servants or Labourers, a ſerious 
and ſevere reprimand onght to follow. Should any of them dare to 
degrade him with the hatefu} appellation of Ox-poker *, the crime 
ought to be deemed capital, and immediate diſmiſſion ſhould take 
place: for, perhaps, there is not a word in the Fngliſh Dictionary 
which has done this Country ſo much miſchief as that Ample compound, 
Ox-Poxtx ;- and he who can find out an antidote to its poiſon, de- 
ſerves to be memorized in the Abbey of Fame. —Had it not been for 
its baleful influence, the inſignificant Whining of the Cart-Horſe 
might now have been drowned in the full-toned reſounding Low of 
the Ox, 
But, pleaſantry apart = the following curious „ Dialegue, which the 
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Writer overheard with uncommon ſatisfaction, may convey a uſeful 
hint to the Agriculturiſt who may attempt the Working of Oxen. 
The Ox- Carter and one of the Horſe- Carters having quarrelled 
over their lunch, and the latter being overpowered in argument, he 
had recourſe to ſcurrility; and in an audible voice, as he drew-off 
towards his Team, began the ſkirmiſn with Get _ ye Ox- 
poker!“ 

The other, ſtill ſitting . the dal with kis So in the ditch, 
his knife in one hand, and his bread-and- cheeſe in the other, returns 
with diſdain, Get out, ye Carrion. flogger | R 

Horſe- Carter. Carrion! D— n ye, my horſes are fed with good 
| ſound oats and beans; your Brutes are glad of a little ſtraw and 
muſty hay ſhook- up together: Get out, ye Ox Poker 
Ox-Carier So much Abe better for my Maſter, ye fool! You are 
not content with beans and oats, you know, but you. muſt ſteal 
wheat for your dog's meat, and be d- d to ye * 

Horſe-Carter. Get out, ye Ox-poker ! 

Ox-Carter, (ſhaking his fides at the rancour of his antagoniſt; 
and exulting in the victory he had gained) And your Team, after 
all, is only fit for cur-dogs and carrion-crows ! Mine, ye Raſcal, is 
THE RoasT BEEF or OLD: ENGLAND; fit to be ſet before Ling George I 
Get out, ye hes a. oh Ha ! ha.! hal 


* On banking open bits Wd; . it was found to be nearly half filled. with wheat-1 uw 
chaff! | Such is one curſe of. Garcion: ! . 
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TN DER chis Head are claſſed ſuch ſpecies of ImeLEMenTs, 
5  Urzensits,' and TackLz, incident to a Farm, as have fallen 
under the Wien Particular attention. 4s 


1774. July 27. ' Sil-Cloths ; ; 8 are nn | uſeful in chews 
Sept. 11. Multifurrow-Plow;' a plauſible. one ider d 
52 Coulter-Rate; teſted, deſcribed, and d. 
Ks 5. Draining - Cart; idea'd, and the wood-work made. 
2775. Jan. 30. Mbip-rein Plous; purchaſed two, and teſted them. 
| —.  Sowing-Cart; contrived! one, ace N 
Feb. 4. Noſe- Ring got the firſt made. i, 
6. Sewing - Cart; improved it by brouler wheels. 

7. Noſe. Ring; its merit. „ 

22. -Sowing-Cart ; not yet 1 n 
23. ' Fointed Harrows; how the idea of them anole; 
25. Crooked Lance; n contrived, deſcribed, end e teſted. 


Vs 28. improved: its coſt. 
Mar. 1. Noſe- Rings; they are very valuahle. 
—, Ox. Collars; wooden ones firſt made uſeful. 
? 16, Concave Harrows (a) teſted and approved: their colt 


22. Fine round Harrous; a pair teſted: their coſt. 
23. Swing-Plow ; a large one is neceſſary to ſtiff hind. 
24. Whip-rein Plows ; my have merit in a ſandy 

loam, 


* 


(a) See he Mixvrzs of 16th Mach, and 27th Ocronun 1775; and 12th Ari. 
2776 and PLATE II. 


#4. > Lol b ae | Mar. 24. 
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1775. ME. 24. Crooked Lance; a defect in it. 
4238. —; its utility proved. 
29. 2 renching-Plows ; they are fitter for a looſe than a 
- » . tenacious ſoil. 3 
30. Sail. Qotbs; they are uſeful on many occaſions. 
825 3. : The Drill; a troubleſome contrivance. 
4. Flat Handle-Harrows ; ; teſted them : not nul o 
X Ea. the common Harrows ; except for couching. 
_, Common Harrows ; they are admirably ſimple. 
5. The Drill; not yet complete! 
8.  ———1 nor is it yet perfect. 
13. . finiſned: its merit. 


14.5); its various merits enumerated, 


(5) DrILL. (See Pare IL ) The Cells, Dints or Dimple: i in the Roller receive the Peaſe 
in the Seed. Bex, and deliver them into the Coadadors, which convey them into the 
_ cavities of the Coulters, which at once make the Trenches and depoſit the Seed in the 
foil. The Depth is regulated by the Coulters; and the Quantity, by the Brifle 
| Regulators which appear in the inner fide of the Seed-Box. 

As it is difficult to fit the bottom of the Seed-Box ſo exactly to the Roller as to 
prevent the ſmall Peaſe from eſcaping between them, the Hopper is bottomed with 


leather, which embraces the Roller and divides it from the Peaſe; except immediately 


over the Dimples. 

The Coulters paſs obliquely: thro? the mortices 4. a eg wooden Bar, which goes 
from ſhaft to ſhaft, and is ſo fituated, as juſt to leave room for the Conductors to lie, 
without being cruſhed, between the Coulters and the Roller. (This Craſs-Bary 1 in the 
Drawing, is wholly, hid by the Hopper or Seed-Box). 


The Wheels run on gudgeons fixed in the Roller, which on the road is as inactive as 


the axle of a common Cart. The method of putting it in action is deſcribed by the 
{mall figure between the Shafts in the Drawing, which repreſents the end of the Nave, 


with the Axle, &c. The Croſs which appears is the Waſher, which inſtead of being 


put on looſely upon a Round, is fitted to the end of the Axle on a Square. Upon the 
road, this Waſher is of courſe as inactive as the Axle; but by inſerting a Pin in the end 
of the Nave between the horns of the Waſher, the Roller no longer remains inactive, 
but becomes ſubject to the motion of the Wheels. Draw the Pin, and the Drill is again 
reduced to a Cart. 

At the Turnings the whole Machine i is borne from the ground by the Man and 
Horſe, and conſequently no Time is loſt, nor Seed waſted. 


A. 4 | April 13. 
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1775. April 15. Horſe Broom a crooked one contrived. 
18. ——; it is an d e e of the bush. 
harrow. bY, - 
20. The Surface (c); its hiſtory, and angels = on 
fallows. 
. Carrot Draw-Drill; its defcriprioni, 
29. Barley Flute (d); its deſcription and uſe. 
| May 2. Double Hand-Hoe Of ; improved and deſcribed. 


: 


(c) Sons acr.—See PLATE Il. The OSlagenal Roller breaks the 1585 clods;—the 
Cro/5-bar (:vhich flides in a groove on each fide, and acts in the very ſame manner as 
the Jon of the Joiner's Plane) takes off the prominences, collects the clods, (which 
being kept 1 in agitation before it, are leſſened, if not wholly ground down), and leaves 
ho in the lanks and hollows ;—the plain Roller cloſes the #5 leaving the 
ſurface of the ground ſmooth and even. 

IF uſed merely as a ſmoother of the ſurface, the Sliding-bar (or Bars, it being in 
two diviſions) ought to be ſet at ſuch a depth, as in general to have a collection of 
mould before it, without ſuffering the clods to run over the upper diviſion; which mould 
may, by lifting up the handles, be left whz2liy in any particular rol or hollow _ 
Drawing, it is ſet as when going from field to field). 

If uſed as a Pulverer and Compreſſor of fallows, this acting 1 ought to be ſet 
deeper; and, if the ſoil be foul with couch or other obſtructions, the upper diviſion 
(which fits on to two iron pins fired in the under one) ſhould be taken off, that the 
mould and trumpery may run-over more eafily, and prevent the load from becoming 
too heavy for the Team. 

The longer this Implement is made, the leveller! it leaves the ſarface : and the wider, 
of courſe the more expeditions. That from which the: In nn, Was made is ſix feet 
ſquare. 

The Octagonal Roller is made by nailing four biaggular lips on to a ſquare piece 
of timber ; as appears by its end, in the Plate, The other angles are likewiſe nailed, 
to prevent their ſplintering. | 

(4) Fhe Author claims no original ty in the proceſs of FLUTING 3 which is only 
a new name and a new method of performing an old operation. It is the common 
practice of ſome places in the Weſt of England to plow early for wheat, and at Seed-time 
to harrow down the ſtale plits, and raiſe the ſurface into ridgelits by a kind of Drag. 
- his proceſs has been very much improved by the ingenious Mr. Duckzr, who has 
invented an Implement, which on his light-ſandy ſoil is admirable : it not only raiſes 
the ſail into ridgelits, but performs this with ſuch an exactneſs, as to admit a range of 
| Hoes to follow it. Hoeing of Corn-crops, however, does not come within the Writer's 
Plan of Management; and, as every Votary of Invention ought to be a Votary of 
Fame, he will here declare as his clear opinion, that whether or not the operation of 
Fluting had priorly been performed, he ſhould nevertheleſs have contrived his Carrot- 
Drill, and Bit upon his BARLET-FLurE: which, and the Crooked Lance, led 
him to the more perfect Implement (deſcribed at the cloſe of this General Head) for 
raiſing convex beds into broad- caſt Flutes, 

(e) DovnLe Haxp-Hoz.—See PLATE II. and the Mixvrzs of the 2d, 13th, 
and 16th of Mar 1775; and zoth APRIL 1776. 


1775. May 3. 
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1775, May 3. Spikey Roller; a moſt uſeful Implement. 
13. Soreing-Cari (F); it ſows ſoot very cheap. 
—. Ban Hand- lee; the mode of uſing it. 


. — — ; it will hoe peaſe very cheap. 
17. re Plows ; 3 the eee ones are 
© 1-1: 66Rabbed: "tf + 


0 50 Double Eartbup; ; Not equal to the Double Hoe. 
June 3. Common Hand. Hoe; its merit in earthing- up 
vis Wy peaſe. 
20. Ox Collars (g); at length ists 
21. Break-up Plow ; ;—deſcribed. 
24. Double Plows; they are very uſeful, 
4. Sowing-Plow ; on the ſituation of its coulter. 
:Q, I WOW Waben: its deſcription and coſt. 
28.— ; its uſefulneſs. 
29. Ene . f e ; teſted and laid by. 


— 


(J) Sowinc-CarT. This Implement is on the, — principle as the Deir; 
except that the Roller, inſtead of being dimpied, is fured. When the Nave-Pin is 
in, the Flutes gather the ſoot, which preſſes on the Roller, and ſcatters it on the ſoil : 
draw the Nave-pin, the Roller becomes inactive, and the e of courſe, a 
common Cart. 

(s) Ox- Cor Lan. See MinvuTEs of the 3 Juxs 1775, and zoth Janvarr 
1776, and PLATE III. The Nine pix one is taken in front; the other exhibits the 
ſide which the Ox draws againſt. The Bolſter is convex ; and is in the fulleſt part 
from one to three inches thick, according to the ſize and ſhape of the Ox's ſhoulder. 

Notwithſtanding the neatneſs and ſimplicity of the NIX E-PIxSs, and notwithſtand- 
ing the MinuTs of the zoth Jan. 1776, (for the diſadvantage there mentioned is 
eaſily obviated by rounding-off che outſides of the Bolſters) the Writer is now of 
opinion that the BoLsTERs, if either, have the preference ; becauſe they are firmer « 
The Iron-bow of the Nine-pins being long, it 15 liable, if not made very heavy, to be 
twiſted; by which means the tenons which go into the mortices of the avithering 
are forced out of their parallel (Of this the Writer had not had an inſtance when he made 
the Minute above-mentioned). This however is not difficult to rectify, and he is not 
yet determined which of them on the whole has the preference. Either of them is 


much prefecyhler eee Aloe any other Ox-CoLLak the Water * 
made uſe of. | | 
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1775. 


{ 


Aug. 1. 
24. 


Sept. 28. 
Okt, 10. 


27. 


Nov. 9. 


1 Mas Mi, 

(i) Carr. See the ſeveral MinuTes and PraTz IV. The Hook, or c Haſp, which 
ſaſtens the Body of the Cart to the ſhafts, is explained in Figure (A.) | 

(4) Saw-Hoxsz. 


IMPLEMENTS 


Noſe-Hook (h); it is uſeful in Ox-hoeing. .._ 

Double-Shaft Plow z, its hiſtory and condemna- 
tion. 

Plots; the Share ought to precede the plow ; and 
the plow ſhould follow the cattle. 


Double Plow its merit in moulding cabbages. 


Sub- Pl; a good one is difficult to be contrived. 
Round Harrows , they are very eligible. - 
Trenching-Plow , a Swing-trench-plow idea'd. 

Fin Coulter , it is fit only for a firm, clean ſoil. 


A Bent Coulter ; it unſteadies the plow, and pre- 


vents the turning of the plit, 


| Swing-Plow ; no. plow. equals it. in a wet-land 


country, 


| ———1 2 ſhort keel unſteadies the plow. ] 


Bean- marker 3 idea d. 


—— ; gave ric to the Bean-F lute. 


Bean-Flute ; 1dea'd. 


 Two-wheel Waggon G); improved; with general 


reflections on its utility. 


Cbaff. Box; it is convenient for 2 F armer to have 


one by him. 


Bean-Flute; teſted it. 


Saw-Horſe (k); 2 _ one contrived, and de- 
ſcribed. 

Implements ; it is convenient to have A liſt of 
them. 


—— many petty ones may be improved. 


4 


See the MinuTE . * and PLATE III. 


See che Mix Ur and PrATE IV. 
43 1776. Jan. 30. 


toy 


IMPLEMENT 5s. 59 


17 76. Jan. 30. Ox-Collars; an advantage of the nine-pin collars, 
(But fee Note (g)). 


—, Cattle-Rammer ; prepared one: its proper length 
EZ aſcertained. 
Feb. 6. Bean. Flute; an improvement attempted. 
March 6. Swing- Plow; it is the only plow of general uſe. 
. th imperfections in this Country 
pointed out. 
5 — (I), conſiderably improved; beſides 
the addition of a Bury-/od (m). 


1776. Mar. 16. 


(1 SWI x G-Prow. See the MinuTEs of the gth Nov. 1775, and 6th Marcu 1776: 
and PLATE III. 
Without the Bur y-s0D, or 8 (which 1s taken away or replaced i in five 
ſeconds) this is the beſt SwinG-PLow the Writer has experienced. Viib the Bury- 
ſod, it is a SwinG Trench-PLow ; which may, in preference to any Trench-Plow the 
Author has ſeen, be uſed in wet land laid up in narrow beds; the SxxzeEw-Banps 
rendering it ſo exceedingly eaſy to be rectified or altered, 1 
The Share, Land-doard, and Mould-deard of the Buxx-s0p are cut out of a Plate: of 
milled Iron, entire the Coulter is then welded on; the Share turned up and fteeled ; 
and the Mould-Board hammered into the form exhibited in the Drawing: its ſimplicity 
is obvious, and the Author, tho“ as yet it is ſomething new, 1s fully convinced of its 
utility. It pares off a narrow Surface-Plit of two inches, or any given thickneſs, and 
throws it into the preceding Plow-furrow, or leaves it hanging by the edge to the main 
Plit, which i in either caſe totally buries it, leaving the freſh-made ſurface as friable 
and clear as a Fallow, _ 
When the Writer firſt thought of the 1 he — it to a common 
Beam with a Coulter-Hole 3 thro” it; but a Mortice weakens the Beam very 
much in the part where the greateſt ſtrength is required: beſides, by placing the 
Coulters on - outſide of the Beam (where they ſtand equally firm as if they paſſed 
thro? a- Mortice) the Land-board, the Fore-ſheath, the Brace, the Coulter, and 
the Bury-ſod, ſtand in a direct line; conſequently, the leaſt poſſible friction 18 
given, and the Plow works ſteadily. 
There are two Brxacts; one for wet weather (drawn ſeparately), the other for dry 
weather (drawn on the Plow). When a clingy ſoil is wet, it ſticks to [ron much more 
than to No: when any Soil is dry, it conſequently wears away wood faſter than iron. 
The Coulters are fixed and unfixed by the handle of the Plow-hatchet, inſerted in 
the ring of the Skrew. 
(n) Without a PROrRIE TI of Terms, every Science muſt be more or leſs ambi- 


guoNs, The term Tr enching is corruptly borrowed by Ren from * 
A Gar-. 


S TMP LEAMENT 6 


1776, Mar. 16. Bean-Fute (n); it performed very well at laſt, 


_ affifts in performing it, a Bux y-surPaTe, of Buky Jod; it being peculiarly uſe- 


this Head; — and PLATE II. 


* 


20. Creſting- Iron (o); it is a very uſeful appendage to 
a Swing-Plow. 

26. The Drill; its merit drawn from compariſon. 

April 11, Plain Roller; on its multifarious merits, 

. Sitten Roller, it is highly meritorious when the 
plain one is ineffectual. 

12. Round Harfows ; they are highly uſeful. 

13. Whip-Reins (p); they ſave a Boy; or 131. a year. 


A Gardener, before or during Winter, Furies the Surface of his Soil by a layer of 
freſh earth; which, to expoſe it to the weather, he leaves in ridgelits, with T renches 
between them, and calls the operation Trenching. The Agricultor having diſcovered a 
method of burying the Surface by a Plow, and being in want of a Term, copies the 
Gardener, (who alſo uſes it in this corrupt ſenſe) and calls the operation 7 renching, 
altho' he leaves no more Trench (or Trenches) than in a common Plowing : nor 
indeed ſo much; for the ſod being cut off, the plits break to pieces, and the Surface is 
left in a manner level. The Author hopes that no other apology will be wanted for 
calling the operation what it really is, burying the Sarface; and the inſtrument which 


ful on a Ley. | 
() Bean-FLuTe. See the Minutes of the gth and 11th of NovenisuR; and 
gth of DectuBrk 1775, 6th FEBRUAR and 16th of Mixen 1776; the eloſe of 


( CrxesTiINnG-IRon. See PIATE III. Werd it is drawn on the Mould- board 
of the Swing-Plow ; with a croſs ſection marked (A). 

O) Wnir-REIxSs. See PLate III. The Handles are made of bed cloſely 
twifted, with eyes in their butt-ends, which the Plowman holds in his hands, or oc- 
caſionally puts them over the ends of the plow-handles. The laſbes are made of jack- 
line, or any fimilar ſmall cord; they paſs from the Handles to the out-fide rings of 
the bits, thro' ſtaples or loops in the hames or back-bands ; the inner-rings of the 
bits being connected by a halter or cord about three feet long., Their uſe therefore as 
Reins muſt appear evident; but their uſe as WAI Ps may not at firſt fight be fo 
obvious: the Stroke can only be acquired by practice: it is given by a. circular 
motion of the hand terminating with a ſudden jerk towards the body, downward; 
not much unlike the motion which a Coachman makes in uſing his long-whip. The 
WHIP-REIN in the hands of an Adept, is equally, if not more terrific than the Whale- 
bone Whip. It muſt be obſerved, that the Whip-Rein in the Drawing is put on to the 
Handle of the Bury-ſod Swing-Plow, merely for the ſake of deſcription ; Whip-Rein- 
Plows being drawn by two Horſes or Oxen a-breaſt, and are made much ſlighter than 
that deſcribed | in the Plate, which requires at leaſt four ſtrong Oxen or Horſes. 


I 776. A 16. 
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mom _— 30. e ere the more it is uſed, the more uſeful 

| itt appears. 

May 2 2. Sbaft-Hoes; they did not - anſwer the Writer s in- 
tentions (). 

9. Spikey-Roller; an inſtance of its utility: fer the 
| ſpikes a-zigzag. 


= widened or narrowed would be convenient. 

1777. Feb. 14. Ox-Collars,; the coſt of the Nine-Pins. 

—. FSpikey-Roller , the coſt of one complete | IS about 
15 1.—on its utility. 


Lancaſhire, 


fluting thoſe two lands, led the Writer to make farther experiments 
on broad-caſt Flutes ; but the Barley-Flute being frraight, it was 
unfit for round beds, eich evidently require (to flute them long- 
way) a crooked Flute: an increaſe of coulters to the narrow-caſt 
Bean-Flute (fee 11th Nov. 1775. immediately furniſhed the 
Implement wanted, See PLATE IV. 
One Man—one Horſe, and a Pair of Whip- reins are every thing 


or thrice in a place, leaves the beds perfely —— a range of 
fiuted columns. 


(z) The Reader may form an idea of the Shaft-Hoes, by ſuppoſing four Hoes to be 
fixed in the Beam of the FLuTsz in Prate IV. Were the Writer to attempt an 
improvement of the Shaft-Hoes, it would be in this manner: He would ſeparate 
the Implement by taking out the Skrew-Bolts which form the joint, and fix an 
additional handle to each divifion; the two parts would be jointly drawn by two Horſes, 
in file, in the Furrow, but /eparately held by two Men guiding two Hoes each. This, 
if practicable, would be expeditious, and the Beans might be hoed, when a conſider- 
able height, without being injured by the Horſes feet. 


The 


Oct. 3. Swing-Plows; a ſtern which could be candle 


June 10. The Surface'; its effe& on the rugged parts of 


See the laſt Mixvre of 24th Mas. 1776, The good effect of 
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neceſſary. The Horſe draws in the inter- furrow; and, by going twice 
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6 GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


The Author has not uſed this Implement, nor does he mean to uſe 
it, except to freſben a ſtale Plit: a welk-turned freſh Plit needs 
nothing but the broad- caſt Seed-box and the Harrow. 

This Implement is not yet perfefed : the coulters in the front are 
ſtraight fronted (See the Plate), and thoſe behind the beams are | 
banger-tronted ; whereas, for tiff. land they ought all to be ſtraight, 
and-for Arbe land: they ſhould all be made banger-faſbion; becauſe | the 


ſtraight-fronted ones -rarify, and the han * ones —_ | 
the ſ urface. | 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


NDER this Head are claſſed ſuch Mixvrzs, or PassActs 
of MinuTEs, as do not fall aptly under any 
PARTICULAR HEaDs: as alſo ſuch as are of ſufficient moment 
to appear in the moſt conſpicuous place. 

The reaſon for placing this GENERAL HEAD, here, is this : The 
foregoing. Articles relate principally 'to' the ELzmenTs: This and 
the ſucceeding to the PaocEss. (See the PLAN, Pages 15 and 16.) 


1774. July 31. Compoſting Borders is very expentive manage: 
ment. 

8 9. The ECESSARY buſineſs of the Farm ought not 
to be interfered with by any THING New. 
Sept. 1 18, If Verdage and Paſturage be wanted, verd with 
Spring- Corn and r | 


1775 · — 55. 


ON. 2. 


Nov. 5. 


Dec. 31. 


March 25. 


28. 


12. 
16. 


May 3. 


April 5. 


1774. Sept. 2 5. 


22. 


1775. Jan. 30. 


— 


27. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 6x 


Rather be before than behind the Seaſons. 
Embrace the fair opportunity, and prepare for 


the uncertainty of Seaſons. 


Summer-fallowing is the moſt ſpirited of all 


, ſpirited Managements. 
Ic is bad Management to thraſh-out Ho:ſe-corn 
before the Straw- yard be open. 
Shut out Foot-paths, or ley the helds they lead 
_ through. 


Plowing light Soils with Whip-Rein is highly 


advantageous. 


If Litter be wanted, chop Stubble ; ic not, ox- 


rake it of, or leave it on the land. 


It is dangerous to adopt practices on the ſole au- 


thority of Cuſtom. 


Perſeverance perfects both the Art and the 


Artiſt. 
Have the Implement ready before it be wanted. 
Draw leſſons from ill-luck. 
Who would ſtir light-land fallows | without 
Whip: reins? 
At any price cleanſe land intended to be leyed. 


No ſtiff-land F armer ſhould be without a Spikey 


Roller. 


Young, Farmers muſt expect bad 9 until 
they learn to hold the Plow. 


Never ſow out of Seaſon. 
Paſture a Ley the firſt year. 
Hoeing random Crops is a good job; but very 


expenſive Management. 
Self-attendance is neceſſary to Farming. 
. | 1775. June 19. 
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1775. June 19. 


30. 
July 28. 


29. 


Sept. 4. 
4. 

20. 

Oct. 8. 
20. 

23. 
Nov. 1. 
Dec. 4. 
1776. March 26. 
April 10. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


Self. intereſt alone is fit * a Bailiff 


Scepticiſm ſhould begin where Self-experience 


. Keeping up Corn or Pulſe, in grain, is gaming 


Collecting Succulent Weeds for Verdage is chang: 
ing evil into good. 
Self. attendance is the ſoul of good Management. 
Perhaps plow- in a ſtraggling foul Crop. 
Something- new muſt be ſelf- attended to. 
Can a Farm be managed without the Pen? 


Perhaps e is univerſally good —— 
ment. 


An arable field is a large kitchen- garden. 
Self. attention is the beſt Buſtler. 
A Sunday's Dinner is better than a Harveſt 


Supper. 


Clover, Wheat —has many advantages. 

Preſent Profit is certain Profit. 

It muſt be a bad Misfortune indeed which does. 
not produce a good Leſſon. 


ends. 
Many advantages ariſe Sin Binding Hay for 
Farm-yard conſumprion. 
Do not violate the Soil by ſowing unſeaſon- 
ably. | 


at a diſadvantage. 
A Granary-Account puzrds againſt pilfering. 


Every Farmer ought to- F the deſtruction 
of Sparrows. 


Plow-in or Verdage- off a foul Crop. 
Perhaps make the Farm. yard conſumption the 

object of the Fallow- crop. = 
; 1776, Aug. 11“ 
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1776. Aug. 11. A comparative view of the Row and Random 
e Cultures. 5 
Sept. 19. Never ſow ſmall patches 5 except by way of 
experiment. | 
oo TY The Farmer .who accommodates Hunting, will 
F always be favoured by a Sportſman. 
1777. April 25, Attendance and attention will make any Man 


a Farmer: no Man can be a Farmer with- 
out SELF-APPLICATION, 


The GENERAL. MANAGEMENT is principally 
diviſible 3 into, 


The LEY-MANAGEMENT:. 
The PLOW-MANAGEMENT:. 


Sh  MINUTIAL 


$ * I * R 
a 2 


5 Ty | A 284+ 3: 


MINUTIAL MANAGEMENT. 


IH IS Article is ſimilar to the laſt, how being equally Re. 
ceptacles for ſuch radical appurtenances of the Proceſs of 
Naturiſion as cannot, with propriety, . be claſſed under any peculiar 
Branch of Management. Their difference is this: The laſt apper- 
tains to the EAT or General Management; This to the MinuTtiz : 
That to the pRECEPTIVE; This to the ExecuTIVE Department. The 
lafl belongs ſolely to the Masrzx; This, in his nn to the 
BusrLER. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTER. 


1774. July 28. Buſtling is neceſſary to Haying. 
Aug. 6. Top Thiſtles, while i in bloſſom, in and around the 
Farm. 
Sept. 3. Buſtle in the morning, and _y the little difficul- 
ties of the day. 
Nov. 19. Never ſuffer a Boy to drive the dung- cart. 
1775. Mar. 30. A convenient method of conveying Oats-in-Chaff. 
April 27. A ſcattered Farm requires great alertneſs in the 
Minutial Management, 
May 5. Round Ridges ſhould be rolled diagonally. 
ee. On the method of uſing the Double Hand-Hoe. 
June 2. Labourers want looking after. 
July 29. The Minutial Management 1 is an exhauſtleſs ſource 
of amuſement. *- 
OR. 20. Keep the Teams and the Day*s-men as near toge- 
ther as may be, 
— Somebody muſt be, or ſeem to be, in a hurry. 
Nov. 17. Number and regiſter Padlocks and their Keys. 
Dec. 26. Call over the Implements twice a- year. 


1776. Jan. 11. 


1776. Jan. 11. 


26. 
Feb. 5: 


Mar. 21. 
May 21. 


Aug. 18. 
21, 


22. 
24. 


Sept. 2. 
Oct. 2. 


5. 


29. 


* 


May 20. 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 4. 


K*. 
G 


MINUTIAL MANAGEMENT. 


1777. April 14. 


1 
1775. March 14. 


65 


A ,plenty of Litter with indifferent Fodder, is 
preferable to good Fodder with a ſcarcity of 10 
Litter. I 

Teach Oxen tractability by exerciſing them on 166 
leiſure- hours. ; Ml 

Allowance Cart-horſes with Hay as well as with i 
Corn. N 

Buſtling may be over-aCted. \ 

On Stone-picking. 8 | 

General Reflections on Weeding. 

On Harveſting in Sheaf. Fl 

Six-penny-worth of Ale, in Harveſt, is more = 
acceptable than twelve penny-worth of Silyer. I 

On Harveſting Spring Crops. 4 

On carrying Spring- Corn. | 8 

General Obſervations on Harveſting. 

Sow when leiſure offers, and cover when moſt by 
convenient. | 

Sow. five-bout Lands ſingly. 

Carry off ſtones in a one-horſe Cart as they are 
picked. 


LOW MANISHIFP 

How to ſet a Plow is perhaps the moſt difficult 
leſſon on Plowmanſhip. 

Perhaps two Plows are neceſſary to bury the ſurface 
of a foul tenacious Soil. | 

How to throw two wide Lands into one. 

Herbage may be tucked in with a timber Chain. 

Seven-bout Lands are difficult to be laid round 


from a level. 
To lay very high Ridges ſtill round. 


Plow-in Herbage with a Bury-ſurface-plow. 
1775. Oct. 20. 
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6 MINUTIAL MANAGEMENT; 


_ 
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1775. Oct. 20. To land- up neatly is the perfection of Plowman- 
ſhip. 5 
Dec. 5. To reverſe five-bout Beds. 
7. On Balking: or, more properly, Trenching . 


1776. Oct. 3. If five-bout Beds he high, they muſt be reverſed 


with a wide-fterned Plow. | 
Dec. 12. On plowing a Clover-Ley for Wheat. 


HAYIN G Te 
1774. July 26. Carry Hay while you may. 
228. Buſtling neceſſary to Haying. 
1775. July 1. A method of making Mix- Graſs and Clover-Hay 
adopted. 
8. Its eligibility. 
11. An experiment on Pitch-Cocks. 
19. The effect of making Hay in Cocklits in drizzly 


weather. 
July 31. A comparative view of the coſts of different 
modes of Hay-making. 
1776, June20. Rake ftraggling Clover into ſwath. 

July 18. Re-load under-made Hay. 
Aug. 1. On making Tare-Hay. 

—, Beware of Midſummer rains. 

4. Cut Clover early, —Meadgraſs late. 


See the Note (n) under the head IMPLEMENTS. 
When the operation mentioned in the Minute above-referred-to is performed on & 
firm ſurface, it is literally BaLxinNG ; but when it is performed on a leeſe fallow, 
it is not belkizg (becauſe the whole ſoil is more or leſs moved), but literally Txzncn- 
Inc ; and, if properly performed, gives perfe#ly the appearance of a garden neatly . 
trenched with the ſpade ; and TxENCHING (except ridgeliting) is the only general term 
that can with proPRIETY be given to the operation. ? 

+ Haying appertains both to the Ley and the Plow-Management ; and cannot be 
claſſed with propriety under either of them: it is therefore placed under this more 
gene; al head. | | 

Sept. 


Sept. 14. Whether the Crop be thick or thin, „— 


puts it equally out of harm's way, 


1777. July 15: On the good effects of wadding Clover in wet 
weather. 


Be the weather and the mode of making what they may, do not 


put Hay into Stack before it be ruſtlingly dry; for if it be put to- 
gether cold and limber, it will cut out mouldy, muſty, or at leaſt 


duſty, and be totally void of flavour. Perhaps generally, there is 


more danger of its being ſpoilt in the ſtack than in the field; clpe- 
_ if e in cocklits. 


Wh + A "hy 3 5 N G. 


1775, Feb. al Attend well to the frame before the corn be put 
upon it. 


Mar. 28. A rn cnn to be pt up with Band- 
- Hay. 
Sept. 20. Be careful to re- dry every eh i in rainy weather, 


Oct. 21. Square Stacks are preferable to round ones. 
1776. Aug. 28. The method of Stack-making fully treated on. 
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DIVISION OF FARMS 


T H1 S Head, in a SYSTEMATIC view, is diviſible into 


PLanxinG, or laying out an Open Farm, 

CLassinG a Farm, already laid out or incloſed. 

DivivinG a Farm, whether by Lines or Fences z which conſe. 
quently includes 


Robs, Shorts, Fences: 


The Miwvres incident to this Article are the following : 
"MISCE LLANEO Us. 


1774. Dec. 31. Arable via ſhould be divided into 0 large Fields 
with ftraight Hedges. 
1775, Apr. 27. A diſadvantage of ſmall F ields and crooked 
Hedges. 
eb. Arable Land ſhould lie near the Stable. 
July 26. Fields ſhould lie north-and-ſouth, 


1776. Jan, 8. General Reflections on the Diviſion and Claſſing of 


Farms. 


1 


1774. Dec. 31. A Calculation on the Expence of altering Fences, 


1775.1 


/ FARMS 
1775, Mar. 9. On planting Quicks in a Trench“. 
10. On tranſplanting old Quicks. | 
24. An advantage of planting Quicks in a Trench. 
Apr. 7. Giving wood is a bad cuſtom, 
1776. Aug. 17. High Fences are nuiſances of arable land. 
Oct. 13. On the general treatment of Fences, 


Perhaps, if Quicks,' or other live ſtuff, be too young to be 
plaſhed, and are not an immediate Fence, raiſe a dead hedge be- 
hind it; being very careful to trim off the ſpray, that it may not 
over-hang and drop upon the young Shrubs : this precaution is very 
material. In like manner, perhaps, if live ſtuff be 700 old and 
ſubbed to be plaſhed, cut it about a hand-breadth above the ſur- 
face of the ground ; and, if an immediate Fence be wanted, raiſe a 
dead Hedge by the fide of the ſtubs, being very attentive in placing 
and trimming it in ſuch a manner that the young ſhoots may be —_— 
ſheltered by it, without its being a check to their growth. Ws 


1 


On a Soil free from obſtructions of the Plow, Roads are readily : 


formed, and completely adjuſted with the Plow, the Harrow, and 
the Surface, __ > 


* The Hedge, the ſubje& of the Minute referred to, has thriven exceedingly well; 
except where it was checked by the remarkable drought of the ſpring immediately 
| ſucceeding the planting 3 which was performed too late. In general, however, it 
promiſes a good Fence ; but whether it is 4d. a rod better than it would have been if 
planted in the uſual method, may be a moot point. However, whether or not this 
mode of planting may be eligible when a zeay ditch and bank are made, the Writer 
will venture to recommend the practice on o banks (to make up breaks, or to con- 
tinue an old Quick Fence), care being taken to make the Trench on the warmer fide, 
and to dig it deep enough to plant the Quicks in the Corn- mould. See PLATE IV. 


Cc c | Clayey 


70 DIVISION OF FARMS. 


Clayey Roads are wet in Winter, and rough in Summer; eſpe. 
cially in the former part of it. The latter inconveniency, however, 
may be obviated at a trifling expence, by running them over with 
the Harrow and Roll, in the critical inſtant between wet and dry. 


8. ©: K&S, 


- Notwithſtanding Shores are utincticed in the MtxvuTzs, the Writer 
has experienced the good effects of deep ditches. 

On making a common Shore from the Farmery, &c. he met with 
a vein of gravel, at the depth of four foot and-a-half, which ferves 
ſo completely as a ſub-drain to the adjoining fields, that the ſoil 
near the ditch is changed from being remarkably retentive to a firm, 
abſorbent ſoil : and this will ever be the caſe, when a vein of gravel 
or a quick-ſand is pricted. Beſides, where there are deep ditches, 
there are always ready receptacles for the Surface-Water : And, 
generally, ſmall ditches on a wet-land Farm, from which there is 
a natural fall, are unpardonable. 


THE 
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[ 71 ] 
THE PERENNIAL 5 


HE Minvrzs appertaining to the Ley-Manactment are not 
numerous, when compared with thoſe on Aration, or the PLow 
MANAGEMENT; the general Management of a Ley being conducted 
on a very confined ſcale, and affords little variety of incidents, 

The Proceſs of Levine (and this partakes principally of the 
Arable Proceſs) furniſhes the majority of the MinuTzes on 
Ltey-MANAGEMENT. 


LS YL LÞ. 6 


1774. Sept. 18. Verdaging the Corn encourages the young Graſſes. 
Dec. 5. A retentive Soil may be leyed too flat. 

—. An acclivated Ley vegetates earlier than one which 

lies flat. 

1775. Feb. 25. Another field ſpoilt by being leyed flat. 

----. Rye-Graſs is an improper Seed for ley ing with. 
Mar, 28. A diſadvantage attending an uncultivated reten- 

r i 

May 20. The. proceſs exemplified in F oot-Pach-Field. 
1776. Apr. 21. Hand- rake- in the Seed. 


SUR-DRAINING a Ley. 


1774. Dec. 5. 5. A Surdraining Cart idea'd, and, the wood- work 
Kanne. 
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1776. Jan. 1. Surface Drains are expeditiouſly made by the Plow. 


lent practice, performed at a ſmall expence. 


1775. May 20. Paſture a Ley the firſt year. 


LET MANAGEMENT. 


Apr. 18. And the plit is eaſily reduced by ſhaving-off the 
crum with a ſharp hoe. 
—; This is a moſt eligible mode of Sur-draining. 


* 


VEGETIZING PRO EESS for a LEY: 


I775. * 28. Lacerating a Ley in winter does not harm the ſuc. 
ceeding crop. 

F eb. 27. Perhaps a Ley may be rolled too wet. 
June 9. Verdage weedy margins early in Summer. 


If Meadows be foul of Thiſtles or Docks, Weeding 1s. an excel- 
Pas TURING a LIV. 


Perhaps, on a Farm where Paſturage and Hay are equally wanted, 
Leys ought to be alternately paſtured and mowed J Becauſe, a Icy 
which has been paſtured, will produce better Hay in- greater quan- 
tity, than a Ley which has been uſually mown ; becauſe perpetual 
mowing reduces the variety of Herbage, and impoveriſhes the Soil. 


Havinc PERENNI AL GR ASSES, 


See MixurIAL MANAGEMENT, Page 66. 

Perhaps, generally, —If the ground be cold, cock after the fithe, 
or as ſoon as actual rain will permit. 

If the ground be hot, leave it in ſwath to wither,---break it into 
Beds, turn, - carry. 

But, be the ground hot or cold, and the weather ſettled or un. 
ſettled, do not ſtack until ruſtlingiy dry. 

For the MANURING of L ſee Maus, Page 26. 


PERENNIAL 


(73 ] 


BB RK EN NET AL 
L E Y-VE GETABLES. 


EY-VEGETABLES are almoſt as numerous as the Tribe of 
Perennials z but they are here divided into 


MzavD-Gnrass. | Ree Caarn 
Mix-GRASS.  _EvucEeRrNE. 


FS 


 SarnFOIN, and Brunner might have been added; the Writer 
believing the former to be an excellent Ley-Vegetable on the ſoil it 
affects: The latter would be ſo likewile,---if a r Soil and Proper 
Animals could be created. 


MEA D- GRASS. 


See the laſt General Head -aad MinvuTIAL MANAGEMENT. | 
MIX-GRA 8 8. 

This is as indefinite as the former Article. By Mix-graſs is here 
meant a compound of WRHITE-O OVER, RyE-ORASsSs, and TRETOIL. 
This mixture is not fixed upon as the moſt excellent, but as one 
whoſe ingredients are eaſily procured. There are, no doubt, 
other Herbs, whoſe ſeeds are equally eligible to be ſown as Ley- 
Praſs ſeeds: The WRHEATEN-BENT and MEapow-sweer (vernal) are 

eſteemed excellent in a Meadow: and were their ſeeds ſold currently 


at the Seed-ſhops, they would no doubt be adopted as valuable 
acquiſitions to a Perennial Ley. 


1773. May 20. White-Clover propagates by the joints of the 
ſtem as well as by ſeed, 


For 


2 LEY-VEGETABLES. 


For the mode of Leying, &c. ſee the MinvuTe above referred to.— 
For the method of Haying, ſee MinuTIAL rags, page 66. 
and Ltv-ManaczMENT, page 71. 


R VI E- GRA 88. 


| 1775. Feb. 27. It is wholly improper as a Perennial Ley-Graſs. 
| June 15. A Rye-graſs Ley requires to be fallowed for Wheat, 
| 1776. May 5. Rye-graſs is valuable as a Spring verdage. 

June 19. As an annual Ley-graſs, perhaps it has merit on 
BE a burning ſoil. 


AVECEERNE 


1775. July 31. Perhaps, clean random Lucerne by hand- raking 
1776, May 5. Lucerne is an excellent Spring-verdage. 

| Perhaps, there are few Soils fit for Lucerne.—Perhaps, the vege- 
tative ſtratum ought to be deep, and lie on an abſorbent ſubſoil, 
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75 1 
PLO W-MAN AGE ME NI. 


HE Proceſs of Aration is diviſible into 


Tre GENERAL PRoOcess, THE SEED PRocxss. 


Tus S01L PRoczss. Tung VEGETABLE PRrocess 


each of which are ſubdiviſible. 


THE GENERAL PROCESS. 


This diviſion relates principally to the So1L, its Afpedss, &c. 
different ſoils being affected by different Vegetables, and requiring 
a different Plan of Management; and to the Success1on, every 
diſtinct Vegetable being partial not only to particular Soils, but to 
particular Vegetables, and to particular Modes of Management. 
Thus Corn likes to ſucceed Pulſe; Pulſe, Corn ; and Vegetables in 
general a Summer-Fallow. 


1774. Nov. g. Summer-fallowing, if the Soil be foul, is moſt 

— ſpirited Management. 
1775. July 13. Wheat ſucceeding Clover was a remarkable fine 

. Crop. 8 CEO 
Oct. 23. How many advantages reſult from Clover, Wheat. 
Nov. 5. Wholly fallow, or wholly crop. 
. The ſucceſſion of Ticł-Beans, M beat-is bad. 
1776, Feb. 6. General Reflections on the Arable Proceſs. 
. A Review of Fallow-Crops. 


1776. 


2 LET VEGE TABLES. 


For the mode of Leying, &c. ſee the MinuTz above referred to. 


For the method of Haying, ſee MinuTiaL MANAGEMENT, page 66, 
and LEey-ManAaGEMENT, page 72. 


RYE-GRASS. | 
1775. Feb. 27. It is wholly improper as a Perennial Ley-Graſs. 
June 13. A Rye-graſs Ley requires to be fallowed for Wheat, 
1776. May 5. Rye-graſs is valuable as a Spring verdage. 
June 19. As an annual Ley-graſs, perhaps it has merit on 
| a burning ſoil. 


| LUCERNE.  * 


1775. July 31. Perhaps, clean random Lucerne by hand-raking. 
1776. May 5. Lucerne is an excellent Spring-verdage. 
Perhaps, there are few Soils fit for Lucerne.—Perhaps, the vege- 
tative ſtratum ought to be deep, and lie on an abſorbent ſubſoil, 


| | P L'OW- 
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PLOW-MANAGEMENT. 


HE Proceſs of Aration is diviſible into 


Tre GENERAL PrRocess, THE SEED ProOcess. 
Tus Sort, PRO ESS. ThE VEGETABLE PrOcEss; 


each of which are ſubdiviſible. 


THE GENERAL PROCESS. 


This diviſion relates principally to the Sor, its Afpedts, &c. 
different ſoils being affected by different Vegetables, and requiring 

a different Plan of Management; and to the Success10Nn, every 
diſtinct Vegetable being N not only to particular Soils, but to 
particular Vegetables, and to particular Modes of Management. 
Thus Corn likes to ſucceed Pulſe; Pulſe, Corn; and Vegetables in 

general a Summer-Fallow. 


1774. Nov. 5. Summer-fallowing, if the Soil be foul, is moſt 
ſpirited Management. 
1775. July 13. Wheat ſucceeding Clover was a remarkable fine 
Drop. 5 
Oct. 23. How many advantages reſult from Clover, Wheat. 
Nov. 5. Wholly fallow, or wholly crop. 

. The ſucceſſion of Tick-Beans, Wheat—is bad. 
1776. Feb. 6. General Reflections on the Arable Proceſs. 
---. A Review of Fallow-Crops. 


1776. 
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76  PLOW-MANAGEMENT, 


1776. Mar 26. A Sketch of the Writer's general Plan, 


-the leſs Vegetable Food will remain uſeleſs in the Soil; for, perhaps, 


April 11. Fallow-Crops viewed in another light. 

26. Perhaps ſubſtitute Rye, Clover---in the room of 

Spring-Corn, Clover. | ; 

June 19. Endeavour to get a burning Soil covered early i in 
the Spring. 

July 21. Plow-in, or verdage a foul Crop. 

Aug. 8. Perhaps adapt the Fallow- crop to the Farm: yard 

| conſumption. 

13. Beans, Wheat; an inſtance of its being a Das ſuc- 

ceſſion. 

ts. 7 are-Barley i is NG TTY to * as a F ow 

„ .. » 

Sept. 8. A ſeeming diſadvantage of Barley, Clover, z but not 

a real one, | 

19. Never have leſs than ten or twelve acres of any 

particular crop. 

1777. April 28. Fallow, Oats, Clover, Wheat—is a convenient round 

on ſtiff-land. 


Much, no doubt, depends on a judicious CHANGE OF CROP3, 
To ſuffer a Crop to ſucceed itſelf, without ſome intermediate 
Melioration, is very bad Management. — Corn after Corn, perhaps, 
is likewiſe bad: and, perhaps, Grain after Grain, without dung or 
a Summer-fallow, is not good. 

A regular zoTAT10N of Crops and Fallow is, perhaps, more con- 
venient than profitable : for, perhaps, the more vaRIETY or Crops, 


every Vegetable, as every Animal, has its favourite food. 

The Author's adopted Rouxp 1S,—Fallow, or Fallow-crop—Spring- 
Corn—Clover—I/heat :—but he has not, yet, ſufficiently experienced 
it to recommend it to others. To aſcertain with preciſion the beſt 
SUCCESSION, whether regular or irregular, is the work of a life-time, 


THE 


PLOW-MANAGEMENT. 77 
THE SOIL- PROCESS. 

THIS diviſion alone would furniſh Matter for a Volume in 
Folio. Its BRANCHES. are numerous, and its MINUTIZ endleſs. 
ever ſo * and fits it for the reception of the SEED; being 
the moſt laborious department of FACTITIOUS VEGETISION. 

The following is @ part of its various taſks : Grubbing,— 
Stoning,—Sub- plowing,-- Trenching, —Pulverizing,— Couching, 
— e e , Abe ee, es ebene, re n 
Acclivating.— Turn- plo wing. Buryſod-plowing, -Draining, 
&c. &c. Theſe, however, might be contracted into Dancin, 
FALLOWING, MzL10RATION, DeeosrTING ; tho' not with ſtrict 
propriety : The Author, therefore, avoids a diviſion which might 
ſerve to perplex rather than inform, and refers to the Arrre 

miſcellaneouſly as they occur. 


1774. Oct. 17. On Compoſt Fallows. 


Nov. 3. An inſtance of the good effects of Summer- 
fallowing. 


29. A clayey loam plows better when quite wet than 
between wet and dry. 
1775. Feb. 27. The good effects of ſetting- out the ridges of a 
level Ley, intended to be 1. early. 
March 23. Stiff Soils ſhould be acclivated. 
28. How much depends on Plowmanſhip ! | 
April 10. Plow deep, or Buryſod. plow for drilling. 
16. A calculation on the advantage of plowing with 
Whip-Reins. : 
20. The Surface is highly beneficial to Couchy 
Fallows. 
27. A propoſed Proceſs of Couching. 


D d d Tet April 27. 
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78 P LOW- MANAGEMENT. 


1775. April 27. 


29. 
May 3. 


5. 


10. 


LI. 


Spikey-Roller is highly beneficial to a Cloddy 


Winter- fallow or bury the ſurface of a Stubble 


The diſadvantage and the . of a Dog: 


On laying- up Summer-fallows.. 


A ſurther Proof of the advantage of Whip \ 
Reins. 
A calculation on he expence of ache 


Fallow. 
Bury the ſurface of a Ley intended for the Drill; 
or plow deep, with a high creſt. 
Except the ſoil be very clean, an April Fallow 
ought not to be given up for early ſowing. 
On plowing Land-for-land. 
Two inſtances of the apparently good effects of 
plow ing a Fallow very wet. 


for drilling. 


A dry Summer quells the roots, and a —_—_— | 
one exhauſts the Seeds of Weeds. 


day*s-fallow. 


Ridges ſhould lie North-and-South.. 
Buryſod-plowing will not deſtroy. Weeds. 
Sub-plowing is efficacious in clearing away ſurfaces 
weeds. "4 
Perhaps deep-plowing is univerſally g good Matinge> 
ment ; eſpecially of. a retentive ſoil. 
Seven-bout Lands are too wide to. be laid up 
round from a level. 
Perhaps it is better to. digeſt. than to burn: 
Weeds.. 
A further proof. of the utility. of denp- plowing a 
retentive ſoil. 
A Fallow for Wheat ſhould be landed - up in 
September. 
1775, Oct. 10. 


PLO WZMAN AGE ME N r. * 


75. Oct. 10. dab. plberiug is a difficult operation. 
20. It is, nevertheleſs, exceedingly beneficial | in dif. 
cumbering the ſurface. 
24. On opening Inter-furrows. 
| 25. How neceſſary to croſs-furrow a retentive ſoil! 
—. A flat field ought to be croſſed with an ambi- 
| dexter Plow. 
27. Five- bout beds are convenient to harrow. 
Nov. 11. The coſt and utility of croſs-furrowing. 
13. An inſtance of the utility of croſs-harrowing 
Fallows between the plowings. 
23. A flight froſt prevents harrowing. | 
30. Buryſod-plowing is not 0 favourable to 
potatoes. | 
Dec. 5. On Landing-up-a retentive ſoil, ud its utility. 5 


7. The intention and mode of Balking, or more pro- 
N perly Trenching a foul Soil. 
Feb. 6. 


1776. Arguments for and againſt Fallows and Fallow- 
| . „ pn 
March 20. An inſtance of bad Plowing, and the cauſe. 


24. A general Guide for acclivating. 
26. Flat Beds are unpardonable on wet land. 
—, A diſadvantage of plowing wet for a Crop. 
April 11. Roll or ſurface a Fallow very hard between the 
Plowings. 
—. If a plain roller cannot reduce the clods, uſe a 
ſpikey one. | 
16. Perhaps harrowing cliche animalcules. 
---. A diſadvantage of plowing for Spring-corn in wet 
weather without acelivating. 
May 21. Trenching (or Balking) is much the beſt way © of 


breaking up a Summer-fallow. 
The general proceſs of Fallowing. 
Dddz 


1776. May 21. 


| 20 p LOW- MANAGEMENT. 


| | 1776, May 21. Five-bout Beds are weeded conveniently. 
l July 21. Deep-plowing gives Seed-weeds. 

BP . To increaſe judiciouſly the depth of Corn- mould. 

* Aug. 4. Perhaps tillage prevents ſmut. | 

11. A compariſon of the Row and Random Cultures. 

| 13. This year's Crop of Wheat bears an affinity to the 

* number of plowings. 

| 5 | 16. Sub-plowing does not ak a Tilth * to 

| repeated turnings. 

MM 3 | —. On Tulage, as a melioration. 

| 17. Perhaps, round ridges and open furrows prevent 

| Wheat from lodging. 

| fn, Oct. 27. Nothing but a rough Fallow and hot weather can 
dlean land from couch. 

Dec. 12. One inſtance of the advantage of a- — ſeed. 


plowing. 
1777. April 28. Light-Land may be plowed in two. narrow plits 
for Beans. 
—, An advantage of tanding-up Winter-fallows i in 
| Autumn, 


June 18. Let a Fallow, Trenched, or Balked, in Autumn, 
lie in trenches till after the Spring-ſeed-time. 


For the 8 of ManvzG, and for other MzL10KATIONs of. 
the Soil, ſee Op Page 26. 


PLOW-MANAGEMENT, 81 


THE S E E D- PROC Es 8. 


THIS Department of the ARABLE-PRockss receives the Soll. 

after the Seed - Plowing, furniſhes it with the immediatte Means 

of propagation, and again depoſits it in the hands of NaTure. | 
THE SEED PRockss is diviſible into the Tims or Sowins,--- a 
the PREPARATION OF THE SEED,--=-the Mop or Sowixo, — - -the | 
QuanTITY OF SEED,---COVERING,--- ADJUSTING. 

The Mixurzs relative to the Szzp-Process are the following. 


On the bad effects of backward-ſowing. 
A diſadvantage of the Row-Culture. 


1574. Sept. 25. 
1775. March 18. 


24. On Sowing over the ſtale plit. 
28. The good effects of lanceing before harrowing. 
April 13. The coſt of drilling with the new drill. 
14. On the mode of drilling with this drill, 
15. On covering with the ox-brooms.. 
29.. Sowing late in the Spring is beneficial to the ſoil, 
but may be hurtful to the crop. 
May 2. An experiment on ſteeping the ſeed. 
10. On the time of ſowing Spring- corn. 
June 10. Early-ſowing has an advantage, if the Summer 
5 prove dry.. 
July 1. On the quantity of ſeed. 
Sept. 4. On adjuſting, by ſemi-culture. 
18, Early-ſowing has many advantages. | 
22, Thin-ſowing gives a reedy ſtraw, which is bene · 
ficial in a wet Harveſt. 
Oct. 5. On Sovwing on the freſh plit. 
—, On Fluting. 
Nov. 1, On Sowing in Rain, 


4 | 1776. Nov. 9. 


oY j ; 


92 r LO W- MANAGEMENT. 


1773. Nov. 9. On ſowing and adjuſting Croſs-furrows] 
1776. Feb. 2. Experiments on Spring-ſeeds ſown in Autumn. 
6. Another diſadvantage of the Row-Culture. 
16. On ſowing narrow caſt; with its coſt. 
March 11. Perhaps never attempt to force a Seaſon. 
24. Spare no expence of harrowing. 
26. On narrow-caſt and broad-caſt Flutes, 
April 4. An experiment on harrowing before ſowing 


broad-caſt. | 
—. A favourable view of broad-caſt Flutes. 


11. Roll between the harrowings. 
16. A further proof of the uſe of good harrowing at 
Seed-time. | 
—, On the Spring-Seed-Proceſs. 
21. Do not raviſh a Seaſon. 
Cover Grafſs-ſeeds by hand-raking. 
The reſult of ſowing Spring- crops in W 
June 19. Endeavour to ſow a burning Soil early. 
July 10. Early-ſowing has its diſadvantage. 
Aug. 11. A compariſon of the Row and Random Cultures. 
24. Perhaps pickling deprives puny. feeds of their 
vegetative qualities. 
Oct. 2. On covering the Seed immediately after ſowing. 
5. On ſowing five-bout Beds fingly. 
Nov. 17. An obſervation on the time of ſowing. 
—, An experiment on the quantity of ſeed. 
— Another evidence that re Wheat! injures its 
fructuoſity. 
—, It is better to flute the: ſtale than hi freſh plit. 
Dec. 12. Break-1in whole plits with fine harrows. 
1777. April 28. Rolling between the barrowings is an excellent 
practice. | 
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PLOW-MANAGEMENT. 


THE VEGETABLE PROCESS. 

THIS diviſion of the ARABLE-PROcss may be ſubdivided into 
the VEGETIZING-PROCESS, T OP-DRESSING, ——. PASTURING, —— 
HzerBactous MELIORATION, ——VERDAGING, HAvIxd,- a 
HARVESTING, —STACKING,—HouszING,—UNSTUBBLING 3 each of. 
which will admit of ſtill lower ſubdiviſion, 

But the general matter of the VzGiTABLE-PROCESs | is not much; 
as almoſt every ſpecies of P.ow-VEcETABLES requires a peculiarity. 


of Vegetable-Management : for the particular matter, therefore, ſee: 
the ſeveral Articles of the next general Head. 


MinuTEs on the 8 PRO CcE ss. 


1775. May 5. High ridges ſhould be rolled diagonally. 
| 16. On hoeing Inter-furrows. 


—, On hoeing with the Double- hoe; and the colt. 
June 1: On hocidg random Crops. 


July 7. Checking the firſt Coming-up does not retard it: 
enough for the ſecond to overtake it. 


Perhaps harrowing Winter-crops in Spring, 


| generally, is bad Management. 
1776. May 21. General reflections on weeding. 


Aug. 17. On hoeing Inter- furrows. 
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Aug. 30. 


For TONDRESSTN o, fee Manure, Page 26; 


Mix VT ES on PASTURING. 


1776. Jan. 16. To prevent cattle from being ſufflated by ſuccu- 


lent herbages, muzzle them partially. 


For. 


For HerBactous MEL10RATION, ſee Manu, Page 26. 


1774. Sept. 18. 


1775. July 21. 


Aug. 11. 


18. 
1576. July 21. 


MinuTzES on VEADAGLNG. 


If Verdage and e be wanted, BY with 
Spring- corn and young Graſles. 
Clover and Tare verdage are affected by oxen. 


Potatoe-yerdage i is affected by cows and hogs. 
It is excellent for cows. 


Perhaps, generally, it is good ING to 


verdage a foul ſtraggling crop. 


For Havine, fee the MinuTIAL Manaczutur. 


MinuTzEzs on HARVESTING. 


1775. Aug. 18. 
1776. Aug. 18. 
22. 
24. 


A coſt of carrying Spring- corn. 
On making and ſhocking ſheaves. 
On harveſting Spring- crops. 

On carrying Spring- corn. 


For STackinsc, ſee MixuTIAL MANAGEMENT. 


1775. Jan. 21. 
Aug. 9. 


1776, July 15. 
Sept. 19. 


MinuTEs on Hous EINS. 


Perhaps, generally, it is bad e to Houſe 
corn whilſt cold and limber. 


Be careful to clear the Barns from vermin before 
harveſt. 


Take in a looſe-Corn Stack, in parts. 


One Horſe is as good as almoſt any number of 
Men on a Corn-Mow. 


MIN U TES 


_ MITES S . EES. - 8 


nere on UnsTUBBLING: 


1774. 3 31. on Men down Stubble. 0 
1775. Jan. 4. The ox-rake gathers it clean i in damp weathers, 
30. The coſts of chopping and ox-raking, &c. are 
equal... | 
---, Chopt Stubble is fit for horſe-litter; raked Stubble 
for the Farm- yard only. : 
Oct. 28. General reflections on Unſtubbling. 
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1 AGRICULTURAL ANNUALS occurring in the MinuTEs are 


* 


the following : 
When ff % IR 067128), 57s CARROTS. 
BaRLEx.  PerA-BEANS, RaPe. 
Oars. BEANS. Buck-WHEaAT, 
CLovan .f PA. Rryr-anass®, 
TARE- BARLEY, e Rr E. 
Tanks. an obo, CABBAGES. | 


To treat fully on this general Head, would require as many 
Volumes as there are ſeparate Articles contained in it; each Vege- 
table having, perhaps, its favourite SUCCESSION, ------SO1L,----=- 
MaNus s,----SO1L-PROCESS,+--SEED-PROCESS,---VEGETIZING=-PROCESS, 


* Although Clover and Rye-graſs are in themſelyes Perennials, they muſt here, as 
Plow-Vegerables, be conſidered as Annuals. 
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7 wy PLOW-VEGE TABLES. 


---—VEGETABLE-PROCESS,-----BARN-MANAGEMENT,----DISPOSAL ; each 
of which admit of various ſubdiviſions, enumerated under the General 
Heads So1L, Maus, SEED, PLoW-MANAGEMENT, PARM-FARD- 


1 5 J \ — 
| # \ 4 


16 


The Author will exemplify this | in the article 


Cs The Sreenzsion proper * n | 


1775. July 13. Clover, Wheat gives a remarkably fine crop: 


Oct. 23. Clover, Wheat---is at leaſt convenient. 
Nov. 23. Fallow, Wheat---exceedingly inconvenient. 
1776. Aug. 13. Beans, Wheat---(the Beans not dunged for). bad. 
5 —. Herbaceous Fallow, Wheat---gives a fine crop. 


— 


The Sol. proper for Wuxar. 


The Murks are ſilent on this head: It is, ans i difficult 
ſubject on which to make comparative experiments and obſerva- 
tions, different ſoils being variouſly affected by the ſame weather. 


Nothing but a Series of Experiments could be deciſive. It would, 


no doubt, be uſeful, in eſtimating the value of land, to know the 
degree of affection which Wheat bears to each ſpecies of ſoils: the 
Writer, however, is clearly of opinion, that the Crop depends more 


on the Weather, the Manure, and the Soil-Proceſs, than on the 


ſpecific quality of the ſoil; and that any ſpecres of ſoil will, produce a. 
good crop of Wheat, if it be well dunged, well plowed, and properly. 
acclivated; provided the weather prove favourable: to. its ſpecific: 
quality, joined with its ſituation.. 


MaANuk 


4, 


PLOW-VEGETABLES 


Manvaz proper for Wazar: 


1775. Aug. 12. Soot | is of ſome benefit to Wheat on loam. 
1776. Aug. 16. Dung, or other extraneous food, can alone weep 
1 the Soil in vigour. b 
Sept. 20. An inſtance in which Soot was not favourable to 
Clay. 1 | 
Nov. 17. Soot was of very little ſefvies on ſtiff land, 
—. Lime from chalk was ſtill leſs beneficial. 
' —, Dry Wood-aſhes are equal to Soot. 
—. Rough Gravel on Clay was of no ſervice to Wheat: 
The Author means in the « experiment referred 
to, which was not by any means deciſive: It 
may, nevertheleſs, * e as a "WO 
evidence, i 


Sor.-Proczss proper for Wurar. 


1776. Mar. 24. Flat Beds are improper for Wheat. 
Aug. 13.. This year's Crop was nearly in proportion to the 
number of Plowings. 
---. Herbaceous Melioration is favourable to Wheat. 
16. Several inſtances in favour of Tillage. 
17. The Soil 5 to be laid up round for Wheat. 


On the 8ER of Wu zar. 


1775. Aug. 21. Plumpneſs is not eſſential to Seed. Wheat 
„Nor. 5. A judicious change of Seed is beneficial to the 
-C. 
_ —_ 24. F urther experiments with thin Wheat, 


The 82K D-PROCESS proper for WHEAT. 


1775, Aug. 7. On Sowing over-plit and under-plit. 
21. March is an improper Month of Sowing. 
Nov. 1. On Sowing 1 in Rain, 1 
fe "" "Ween Sed 1776. 
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2 P.LOW-VEGDTABLTS.' 


1776. Mar. 24, Harrow the Seed in thoroughly. 

April 16. Spare no pains of harrowing. 
June 19. ' Sow early on 2 hurning Soil. 
Aug. 4. A void experiment on pickling: 


16. On the mode of Sowing. \ 2632 
Sept 20. On Top-dreflings, 2 with the Seed. 
Nov: 13. e ee on. the ſame. A 


(5 tte 


The Vier 112178 Pagers, of „ 

77. May 16. O hoeing the inter · forrous of Wheat. 

? ng Fic Fe Wheat be thin _ wk hoe i, FO it, 

or plow it in. 7 

"tap 12. baths proceſs af Top-drefng with Soot. 

Oct. 14. The weather influenęes the Crop. | 

1776. Feb. 2. Froſt without Snow is pernicious to Wheat. 
May 21. General reflections on Weeding. 


Aug. 17. The good effefts. of EINE farewets” 


1 2 ae 


The derts kr. of. Wrzar. 


1774. Aug. 20. Let blighted: Wheat have a ſhower in ock. 
3 580% A method intended:of drying wet Wheat. 
1773. Jan. 21. Perhaps there is more danger of harming Wheat 
in mow than in ſhock. _ 
Aug. 7. On Reaping and Mowing of Wheat. 

TN J. On thi Coll, Voc. of Mains, 
1976, Aug. 18. On drying: wetted Wheat. 

ei. Ihe future Proceſs of Harveſting-Wheat ne. 


For UnSTUBBLING, ſce PLOW-MANTAGEMENT. Page 8 5. 


BARN - MANAGEMENT of WA IAT. 


1774. Dec. 5. It is neceſſary to attend narrowly to the Thraſhing 


of Wheat. 
Wheat-ſtraw ought to be bound neatly for the London markets. 
 D1sPosAL 


FLOW-VEGETABLES. =_ 


* 


| Droyozkt of Wurar. 


1776. COD TY Keep Wheat in Straw, © or 4 it at | the market- 
bee nl ye 


What a boundleſs field * inveſtigation i is Ack CULTURE | A Vo- 
lume in Quarto i 18 inadequate to whe. mere delineation : yet, ſtrange 
as it is, every Man who has feen a plowed field is a Former | 

The Author having exemplified in the article Warar, that any 
department of Naturiſion is reducible to Science, he will not em- 
barraſs himſelf nor his Reader by dividing, ſyſtematically, the matter 
of the other Plow-V egetables above-cnumerated, but refer, chrono- 
logically, to the One Moree. 


BARLEY. the RT 


17975, Apr. 29. An advantage of ſowing lite. 
May 2. Steeping the Seed did nor forward its coming-up. 
May 10. If the foil be clean, ſow early; if foul, late. 
Tune 28. A diſadvantage of ſowing late. 

July 1. On the quantity of Seed. 

. 1 he Seed lay two months in the ground, without 
0+ ©  yegetating. 

Sept. 20. Barley in ſwath ſhould not be turned with the 

head of a rake. 

22. On harveſting Barley, and: the quantity of Seed. 
Oct. 5. A ſmall quantity of Seed will produce a large 
! 270114 16! 4epop of Barley. 

—. Perhaps, top-dreſs Barkeyi 
Dee. 4. If the Soil be foul, an April-fallow: ought not to 

be miſſed. 

1776. Feb. 2. Barley may be en with ſafety in Autumn. 

Apr. 10. If Barley be ſpoilt for malting, feed Cart-horſes 

Voith it. 
1776. May 
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1776, 


1777. 


1775. 


1776. 


1777. 


1775. 


Sept. 8. 


PLOW-VEGETABLES 


May 14. 


June 19. 
July 21. 


Aug. 22. 


20. 


| Apr. 26. 


Mar. 24. 
Aug. 18. 


Feb. 2. 


May 14. 


July 31. 


Aug. 22. 
Sept. 20. 


Apr. 28. 


June 15. 


July 13. 


24. 


The Autumn-ſown began to ear. 

Endeavour to ſow early on a burning Soil. 

Cut the Autumn-ſown Barley the 19th July. 

Reflections on ſowing Barley in Autumn. 

On Harveſting Barley. 

Further obſervations on Harveſting. 

Top- dreſſing muſt be very beneficial to Barley. 

Further evidence in favour of feeding Cart- 
Horſes with unmaltable mW 


OA T . 
Sowing Oats over the ſtale plit 1 is eligible. 


A calculation on the coſt of carrying. 


A ſevere F roſt nips the Blades, but does not in- 
jure the Roots. 


Autumn-ſown Oats do not ſhoot up in Spring, 
like Autumn-ſown Barley. 


Cut the Autumn-ſown Oats to-day. 


Obſervations on ſowing Oats in Autumn. 
On Harveſting Oats. 


Perhaps top-dreſs Oats and Clover. 


Fallowing ſtiff Land for Oats and Clover 1 Is good 
management. 


Cc Lo v E R. 


Clover-Leys a1 are more eligible for Wheat than are 


Rye-graſs- Leys. 
A Clover-Ley dunged in July gave a very fine 
crop of Wheat. 


eee is affected by Working - C attle. | 


1775. 
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1775. Aug. 1. Cut Clover early, or cut it but once. 
Oct. 23. How convenient are Clover-Leys for Wheat + 
Nov. 23. A further proof of this conveniency. 
1776. Apr. 13. Perhaps hand- rake- in the Seed. 
21. This mode of covering adopted as a general 
practice. 
26. Perhaps ſow Clover-Seed over Rye inſtead of 
Hah Spring-Corn. 
June 19. Clover is hazardous on a burning Soil. 
Sept. 8. Raiſing it with Barley is eligible. 
14. Wad the ſecond crop immediately after the ſithe. 
20. The infant plants of Clover require nouriſhment. 
. Soot. is favourable to them. 


CATE ALLEY, 


May 10. The reaſon for firſt Sowing Tares with Barley. 
Sept. 28, Began to cut the Herbage : Obſervations on it. 
1976. Feb. 6. Tore. Barley is, perhaps, the firſt of Fallow- 
| | Craps. : 
Aug. 8. A further trial of it, with the reſult. 
15. It is far preferable to Beans as a Fallow-Crop. 
1777. Apr. 5. Tare-Barley Fodder is well- affected by Cattle: 
26. And is at the ſame time ſerviceable to the Yard- - 
Hogs. 
TT & A BK 
1775. June 22. Tare- Verdage is a very profitable Crop. 
July 11. Tares for Verdage ſhould be ſupported. | 
21. + Fare-Verdage is well -· affected by Working-Cattle. 
Sept. 19. Tare-Seed is a very uncertain Crop. 


1776. Feb. 2. Summer-Tares will not ſtand a hard Winter. 
—. Winter-Tares are in vulnerable to Froſt. 


1775. 


1 776. 


1776. 


F eb. 2. 


| Mar. 11. 


Apr. 11. 


May. 5- 


1775. 


1776. 


1777. 


1776. 


July 10. 


14. 


2892. 


Aug. 1. 


Apr. 10. 
June g. 
Feb. 6. 
Mar. 26. 


Apr. 11. 


23. 


30. 
Apr. 28. 


— 
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Tare-Herbage is excellent as 2 Fallow. crop. 
Further proofs. of Hy hazard in railing Tare- 
Seed. 


| Obſervations on Tares as a F N 


They come too late as a Spring- Verdage. 


Summer-Tares will not ſtand the Winter. 
Obſervations on the Species of Tares. 


Horſes fed on S ee e n little 
Corn. 

e is generally al lowed. to be excel- 
lent Fodder. 


The Proceſs of Tare-Hay-Making, 


p E A 8 E. 
Plow deep, or bury the Surface for Drilling, 


A future Pea-Proceſs propoſed. 


Peaſe are a valuable Fallow-Crop. 


The Seed-Proceſs this year; with general Ob- 


ſervations on the Culture of Peaſe. 
As a F nen, they intrude on ee 
tune. 
Peaſe may be rolled while young with ſafety. 
Obſervations on covering the Seed. 
They are conveniently hoed with the Double Hoe, 
They ſhould be buried deep on a dry Soil. 
E A- B E A N 8. 
Two Esperiments on Pea - Bean, with their 
Reſults. 
A comparative view of random Pea-Beans and 


drilled 3 
1776. 


1776. 


1774. 
1775.4 
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Sept. 6. 


Jan. 8. 
_ Mar. 1. 


4 
Apr. 13. 


May 19. 


Nov. 5. 
11. 


Feb. 2. 
6. 


16. 


Mar. 11. 


Aug 22. Perhaps eut them under-ripe for Farm-Yard- 


" Conſuraption. 


B E ANS. 


Obſervations on Deawing Beans. 


On the Purple or Cape-Bean, 


A Method of winnowing pulled Beans. 
An Advantage of Drawing Beans. 


4 A Diſadvantageyof Drilling Beans. 


They may be drilled very cheap with the new 
Drillc- - 


An improvement in the mode of winnowing 
Pulled Beans. 


The Surcefion af 336: Bore, W/beat—is bad. 


Contrived an Implement to draw a line to direct 
the Dibblers. 


It is dangerous to ſow Beans 1 in Abram 
Obſervations on the Seed-Proceſs. 


Horſe-Beans are the worſt of Fallow-Crops. 


| On ſowing Narrow-Caſt, with its coſt. 


December "and January are improper months of 

| Sowing. 

The future Bean- Proceſs propoſed. 

Finiſhed ſowing Narrow-Caſt, with Obſervations. 

Beans as a Fallow-Crop intrude on the Spring- 
Corn Sced-Time. 


Obſervations on the i impropriety of planting Beans 
in a Puddle. 


Infant Beans may be harrowed and rolled without 
kcal injury, 
On Hoeing them with Shaft-Hoes. 

Fff 1776. 


"I PLOW-VEGETABLES. } 


1776. May 10. A calculation of the expence of the firſt Hoeing. 


14. The fate of the Aurumn-ſown Beans. 
June 11. The coſt of the ſecond Hoeing. 
Aug. 8. General Obſervations on the Bean as a Plow-Ve. 

getable. 

11. A comparative view between Drilled Beans and 

| random Pea-Beans. 

15. Not equal to Tare-Herbage as a Pane . 

24. The reſult of the Experiments on ſowing Beans 

in Autum; with general Qbſervations on the 
time of ſowing . f 


r 


1774. Oct. 17. On raiſing Potatoes in Compoſt-Fallow. - 
Dec. 26. Given to hogs boiled and warm, they are excel 

lent preparatives to Peaſe or Barley. 
1775. Jan. 3. They are much ſuperior to. cabbages, as relaxa- 


tives. 
June 24. Potatoes in rows are neatly and readily earthed- 
up with the double Plow. _ 
Aug. 11. The halm of Potatoes. is well affected by Cows: 
and Hogs. 


18. It affords remarkably ſweet butter. 

—; On planting them with Cabbages. 

21. The ſtumps of the amputated Halm bleed pro- 
fuſely. 


23. The lower they are cut, the more they bleed. 


* Generally on Brans. re the Writer is convinced that Beans are 
ineligible in the rotation he has adopted, he does not preſume to decry them altoge-- 
ther; for he apprehends, that were he ſituated on a uniformly ſtiff-ſo Far 1 a 
country where the planting of Beans is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and where dung can 
be plentifully 8 he ſhould. cultivate Beans in the round of. Clover, Heant, 


. Wheat. 8 
| 1775. 


1775. 


1776. 


1775. 


1775. 


1776. 
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Sept. 12. 


Nov. 30. 


Feb. 6. 
Apr. 11. 
12. 


May 7. 


Oct. 27. 


& . 2 
Feb. 6. 
Apr. II. 


July 12, 


Jan. 3. 
10. 


Mar. 30. 
July 15. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 29. 


The refult of the Experiments on verdaging the 
Halm ; with Obſervations. | 

Deep- plowing not beneficial to the crop. 

A general obſervation on the Culture of Potatoes. 

They are not eligible as a F allow-Crop. 

They interfere with Spring-Corn Seed-Time. 


An eligible mode of Planting hit upon, and 


adopted. 


Experiments and Obſervations on Planting, and 


Plants. 


the reſult of theſe Experiments ; ; with the coſt of 


Digging-up the Crop. 


TURNIPS 


Sheep prefer y young Rape to young Turnips. 
Turnips are a moſt eligible F allow-Crop. 


A further proof of their eligibility as a Fallow- 


Crop. 
G generally, hand-rake- in the Seed. 


C A B B 4 8 K 


Obſervations on Cabbages as Hog- Food. 
A Patch of Cabbages is a valuable appendage to 
a Farmery. 

An Experiment, with Obſervations on Planting. 
Mend the Plows with the weak Plants. 
On planting them between the rows of Potatoes. 
On moulding them with a double Plow. 
A Cow ſufflated by Cabbage 

Ff f 1776. 
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868 PLOW-VEGETABLES, 


1776. Feb. 6. Cabbages are an eligible. Fatlow-Crop. 
Apr. 11. A further proof of this: 
July 21. The Planting Proceſs this year. 
Aug. 31. Farther obſervation on Planting. 
1777: Apr.28. A e view of the nn of Cabbages, | 


— 


E K N R on T 8. 


1775. Apr. 20. A mode of Drilling hit upon. 
| June 16. The future proceſs of Drilling propoſed. 
July 28. What a plague is a crop of Carrots ! . 
31. A mode of Weeding. „ 
Aug. 22. Another: but the badneſs of the crop prevented 
a deciſion on its * ä 


R A P E. 


1775. | Oct. 1 Sheep prefer young Haga to gung Turnips. | 8 
1776. Apr. 11. Rape is eligible as a Fallow. Crop; becauſe it does 
not e with Spring Corn Seed- Time. 


N 


BUCK WHEAT. 


1766. Apr. 11. As a Fallow- Crop, it does not interfere with: 
Spring Seed- Time. = = 

Sept. 19. 11 ſown late, f it is inconvenient to let it. t. ſtand for 

Seed.. | 


RYE-GRASS (an Annual Ley-Vegetable). 


1776. May 5. Rye-Grals is eligible as a Spring- Food; 8 it is 
a weed 1n arable Land. 


1 


1776. 
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1776, June 19. Perhaps on a burning foil it is preferable to 
Clover. 


R Y E. 


1776. Apr. 26. Rye is valuable as a Spring- food. 
—, Perhaps ſubſtitute Rye for „ as 2 
nurſery of Clover. 
* 5. Another inſtance of its 2. on a Spring 
Verdage. 


There may be many other valuable Pi.ow-VEGETABLES 3 ; _ they 
have not occurred to the Writer's EXPERIENCE. 


FARM-YARD MANAGEMENT. 


15 18 general Head is principally diviſible into 


Barn MANACU ENT, LITTER AND LITTERING,. 
FopDER AnD FoDDERING, ManvuRkING.; 


— 


each of which admit of Subdiviſion. 


BAR N MANAGEMENT. 


This Section is diviſible into the cxnzr AL Ecoxouy,—TuzazmmG, 
—W1NNOWING, &c. 


1774. Nov. 22. A ſketch of the general Economy. 


Dec. 7. It is neceſſary to attend narrowly to de Türig 
of Wheat. 


1775. 


[ 
1 
[ 


Pr "4, *% 
r 
RF « £5: 
1 


1775. March 25. 


% 


1776. July 15. In ſhowery Ae take in a looſe corn- ſtack in 


Sept. 19. 


Fodders are almoſt as various as Agricultural Vegetables: 0 a 
general view, however, they are either VzrRDaces: or Aridages; 
the latter of which are either STR aw (including TR, FAR 
Har,—Har, or Corn, 


1774. Sept. 18. 


1775. i une 10. Hay yields well in dry weather. 


July 21. 


Apr. 10. 


May 5. 
21. 


„ FARM-YARD MANAGEMENT. 


It is tedious to winnow with ſackcloth Fans, 
Aug. 9. Barns ought to be cleared from vermin every 


One Horſe oh a mow is as good as almoſt any 


Fo DDE RA and FoDparING. 


Cabbages ſhould: be quartered. 


Should Straw be animalized in a hovel or an open 


* 
== 


Time they are emptied. 
parts. 


number of Men. 


If Verdage be 3 Verd with Spring- corn, 
and Ley-graſſes. 


How the different ſorts of verdage a are affected by 
Oxen. 5 

Potatoe · verdage is affected by Cows and Hogs : 

And gives very ſweet Butter. ; 

Obſervations on making Straw-hay. 

Further obſervations on it. 

Turnips ſhould be ſliced. 


Hay-bands ſhould be untwiſted. 


yard ? 


Obſervations on binding Hay for F EO 
conſumption, 


An enumeration of Spring- verdages. A 
Hay and Straw loſe much of their weight by Y 
being expoſed to the air. | . 

4 1776. 
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1776. Aug. 8. Perhaps make F arm-yard-conſumption the obje& 
| of the Fallow-crop. 
1777. Jan. 6. An experiment on the quantity of Straw eaten by 
| Oxen; with obſervations. | 
Feb. 20. Cattle, on a par, eat about a load of Straw a- 
I month. See the MinuTE. on 
21. There is ſome caution requiſite in feeding Cattle 
with Cabbages as well as with Turnips. 
April I 9. Endeavour to ſell Hay before the March-winds 


ſet in. 
—. —— ; a general Rule raiſed. | 
26. Feeding Beaſts of Labour with Barley is adyan-- 
tageous to the Yard-hogs. 


TREEET and L1TTERING, 


STrRAw, STUBBLE, FERN, 3 and other Wins, are the 
fubdiviſions of LIT TER. 
5776. Jan. 24. A comparative view of Fern. and Straw, as Litters. 
30. Obſervations on Stubble, as Litter. 
Feb. 13. On the utility of littering Farm-yards. 
Oct. 28. On collecting Stubble for Litter. 
1776. Jan. 11. It is abſolutely neceſſary to Lk. Straw-yard-ſtock: 
well littered. 
18. A further proof of it. 


For. ManuR1ziNG, ſee Manure, Page 26, 
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N a full SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE, the Elements 

and Proceſſes ef ANIMALISION would. form one of its 
principal diviſions. T he GENERAL MANAGEMENT would be divided 
into BREEDING, REARINc, Dairyinc, FaTTING ; each of which 
would admit of a variety of SuBpivistons. Each $pecits of 
 AcrICULTURAL AxiMHALSs (as each ſpecies of Vegetables) would 
likewiſe have its SuBivisioxs. 

But the Author of this Dios r is not attempting a Work which 
calls for the attention of Ages: he only means to ſyſtemize ſuch 
Facts and RerLecTions as have refulted from his own ExrE- 
RIENCE; and, as he paſſes along, to ſhew that every Department of 
 NATURIS!ON, —that every Branch of that AR r which offs 
NATURE in vegetizing the ELEMENT, and in animalizing the 
VEGETABLE, is ſubject to Ax ALrsIs; and is ale reducible 


to SYSTEMATIC SCIENCE. 


The Species of Live-Sock “ which occur in the n are, 


Cows. + SWINE. 
SHEEP, PouLTRy. 


EO 


1774. Aug. 29, Loſt a Cow in the Red- Water. 
1775. June 10. Cows milked well in a dry Summer. 
19. It is good Management to collect Weeds for 
Milch-cows. 


* 


1775 


L. I V E. S T. O C K. 


We Aug. 11. Cows affect Potatoc-halm : 
T * +61 fs Which gives remarkably feet Butter. 
Sept. 13. The future Cow- Management propoſed. | 
Nov. 5. Perhaps make rearing of Hogs the object of Cow- 
5 keeping. 
Dec. 4. Raiſe them from low to Fchbs Feed by degrees. 
e.. Never refuſe Two Guineas for a fcouring, lean 
Barrener. 
1776. Feb. 28. Experiments and Obſervations on Seckling, 
1777. June 10. Never turn a Cow heavy in calf among ſtrange 
Cos. „ 
—. Nor n a Or big wick Calf, - ; 


* 


"8 H 1 


1775. Oc. 1. Perhaps, on a Compoſt- Farm, it is better to ler 
© Sheęp feed, than buy-in Sheep to eat it off. 
8 Sheep prefer young rape to young turnips. 


* 


It is not from any general diſlike to Sukrr that the Writer has not 
attempted a Flock : On a ſound Folding-Farm, he believes them 
to be a very profitable ſpecies of Live-Stock. Indeed, in his preſent 
unfavourable ſituation, he has reſolved more than once to try a few 
Sheep; but his next day's ride has generally ſtaggered his reſolu- 
tion. He has either met with a ſtarving Lamb, bleating over its 
mother lying dead of the rot; or found a ſtraggling, ſhepherdleſs 
Flock in his own or his neighbour's fields, doing more damage 
in twenty-four hours than the: amount of their profit at the year's 
end. Theſe, however, may be local evils, and the Author does 
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not mean in general terms to decry a few Sheep: he will, never- 
theleſs, venture one general aſſertion— The Profit is in proportion 
to the Attendance given them; —and, therefore, an Aboriginal 
Farmer who has two or three Sons to aſſiſt him in keeping them, 
is more likely to profit by them than a Gentleman- F armer, who muſt 
in a ge meaſure 8 8 upon Servants. | 


| 1774. Dec. 26. 


29. 
1775. Jan. 3. 


8: 


I'D. 10. 


March 7- 


*s . + ? n 


Potatoes boiled and warm are good preparatives 


S WI N E. 


to peaſe or barlexr. 

Unground barley is improper for Hogs. 

Cabbages are not Nane to nn as relaxing 
preparatives.. 

Raw cabbages are nevertheleſs el igible for the 
Tard-hogs. 

. Sous ſhould not have too do 
8 | 

A calculation on W | 


Coupled the firſt Hogs... 


An advantage of coupling Hogs. 
A coupled Hog hung: 
Another hung.! The cauſe. 


4. Hogs. do not affect ſtewed clover. 
They are aukward to ſerve in a vncoupled 


them. 
Re- coupled them: ew are in perpetual miſc. 
chief. | 
They affect ———— 
A calculation on fatting Porkers, 
Two large Hogs hung General obſervations = 
coupling. 


1775 
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1775. Nov. 5. A 00 on the profits of Swine. 
„ 4. Clip maſk and uncouple them before Acorn- time. 
£776. Jan. 18. An Ox made 200 gallons of ſoup and bouille. 
* Oct. 15. A comparative view of the breed of Hogs. 
1777. Jan. 28. A calculation on Fatting; with an improvement 
i 60 in the mode of it. 
—. A final proof of the egi of of the Oriental 
p Breed. 
April 2 6. Barley which paſſes whole thro? Cattle or Horſes 
5 zz beneficial to Hogs. Yar 
June 10. Rearing burſten Pigs is bad Management. 


r 0 UU R x. 
1776. March 24. Laid out a Poultry-yard. 


The Writer will cloſe the Head Lrvz-Stock vich this — 
obſervation : It is as bad Management to over-ſtock as to under-ſtock 
a Farm; for the old maxim is not more vulgar than juſt ; . If they 
won't pay for keeping, they won't pay for ſtarving.” 


M A 1 8. 


T MaRRET (taken in a general ſenſe), and then principally, 
11 the Aboriginal gains an advantage of the Scientific Farmer. 
He can get drunk with his Hoſt, and ſell his Corn, Hay and Straw 
to advantage: He can cringe to the Squire, and tamper with his 


Gggz2 Groom; 
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Groom; haggle with the Mealman, ad wrangle with the Butcher: 
| Theſe things the Scienciſt cannot do; therefore, the ſeldomer he 
goes to- Market, nntceſſarily, the more re profit and 22 of mind he 
may expect. | 

But to Market Hz, his Aten, or Bis Servant, muſt mote or 

leſs go. 
If he, # perſon, drive his Cattle, Sheep, or Hogs to the Fair, 
er even bear his own Sample-bag to Market, he will find himſelf | in 
a moſt aukward ſituation; and, more than probably, will i not ven- 
ture himſelf alene-a ſecond time. 

Agents or Brokers may be very uſeful Go-betweens in Trade; but, 
perhaps, they can ſeldom be made uſe of with propriety in Agri- 
culture. The MinuTEzs. of the 4th APRIL, and 4th DCEM EBER 1775, 
ſhew the impropriety of employing a Country Saleſman to buy-iz- 
cattle : the Author has lately had a ſtronger inſtance of the unfitneſs 
of employing a Smithfield Saleſman to fell them out again. 
A menial Market-man, therefore, ſeems. heceflary to the Scientific 
Farmer: He can haggle, drink, and wrangle in character; yet 
implicit confidence muſt not be put in a Servant ; and whether in 
the Field, the Farm- yard, or the Market, he ſtill ſnould be under 
the eye of his Maſter. 


9 E * - 


e 


Phe n is this: An Ox which he valued at: Fiſteen Guintas, and for 
which he had actually refuſed Fiſteen Pounds, he ſent to Smithfield (among four or 
five Barreners which had been fatted in the Salt Marſhes) and to his great ſurprize- 
received an account from the Saleſman of no more than Eleven Pounds Ten Shilling: 

The Writer does not mean to call the Smithfield Saleſmen a pack of Scoundrele, 
or to ſay that they will ſell at one price, and render an account at another; but in duty 
to his unexperiencet Readers around the Metropolis, he will deliver as his opinion, 
that ſome of them at leaſt will favour a Butcher when they are ſelling for a chance. 
Cuſtomer, in order that they may favour 1 turn their more olan Employers. 2k 
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MI oy ELLANEOUS: 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


9 E SLID E S the Connzcrep Gti ew are various 


APPENDAGES OF AGRICULTURE. 


To be an Adept in the Scizxnce or NarTvR1s10N, the SCIENCIST 
ſhould be acquainted with the Rudiments; at leaſt, of NaTuraL 
Philosoph, particularly with the Partosorny oF THE WEATHER, 
He ſhould: likewiſe have a knowledge of NATURAL HISTORY. He 
onght to be maſter of Foss1Loey,. ſo far as it relates to Soils ; and of 
CHEMISTRY;.aS it appertains to Manures. He ought to be intimately 
acquainted with Boranv, and the VEGETABLE ECO M; as alſo with. 
ZoocRarny, and the Animar Ecexour; with a competent know- 
ledge of the Tyzoxy and PrAcTice of FaRRIERVY. Nor ſhould: 
he be unacquainted with Mon Al. PniLosoeay,. to affiſt him in the 
management of Ser vants: nor with Mzcnanics,. and the Theory 
of InvenTIoOn, to help him in the eonſtruction of his Implements. 
SuRVEYING, too, would aſſiſt him in the Diviſion and Clalſing of his 
Farm; as an adequate idea of AccounTAnT$HIP would in the 
Management of it, &; | 

The Arr EN DAOES hereafter enumerated are ſuch as ws occurred 
to the Author's practice; and are here inſerted with no other 

precedency than that * 18 given by the Dates of the firſt 
References. Ns 


"Hatary or FARIN. AGRICULTURAL. Kxowrevor... 
FARRIERY. 8 Wokk ING ON SUN DAYS. 
VEGETABLE EconoMy. RENT AND Taxes.. 
PuBLic AGRICULTURE... | ACCOUNTING. 
INVENTION... 
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160 MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Beſides the above claſſes, there are two or three 


* \ 3 . 4 T — 8 FR 3 
M1sCELLANEOUS MinuTEzs. 


1775. Oct. 30. On Fire in chimneys “. ES : 
1776. Sept. 9. On Hunting. 8 : * 
1777. July 15. On the Prices of Produce; and, on the Profeſſion 

of the 8 | 


my . 9 * N » | F * > 


HAZARD OF FARMIN G. 


N EW as this Article may be tO WRITTEN AGRICULTURE, it 5 
been known too long to yRAcTICaL Farmers, The Tuzoklsr 
who is deſirous to be convinced of its reality, may depend on the 
authenticity of the MinuTzs here referred to. Should he ſtill doubt, 
he may himſelf become PRACTITIONER. 


1774. Aug. 29. A Cow died of the Red-water, 
1775. April 10. Two Horſes thrown upon harrows. 
13. One of them died. 


»The Writer has already made an apology for inſerting the Mixvr here referred 
to, which apology he means here to do away, and offer one which is much ſtronger. 
Altho' a Fire in the Chimney of a filed houſe fituated among other filed houſes, 
may be in a great meaſure inoffenſive; a Fire in the Chimney of a thatebed houſe 
ſituated amidſt other thatched buildings, and adjoining to a Szach-yard, may in 
dry weather be very fatal. In this light, therefore, the MinuTz 7 peculiarly 
Agricultural. 


1775 
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1775. Aug. 17. An Ox died of ſufflation. | 
Sept. 18. Sundry inſtances of damage by treſpaſs, 
Oct. 1. Several Sheep worried. - Ree) 
10. Barley damaged, and Clover bolt by the 
weather. 
31. Two Hogs —_— in couples thro* careleſſ. 
ie 912 neſs. d th Þ 77 
Nov. 10. An Ox 8d of a ſtrain. TE 
Dec. 4. An enumeration of caſualties, with leſſons taken 
173443 $77 "1 em then. | | 
1776. Jan. 16. An Ox died of a ſcouring. 1 Hi 41 
March 11. A crop of Tares ſpoilt by the wee Fa * EE 
1777. June 10. A Cow killed by eng. turned among | frange | 
75 Covs. . 
—. Another killed by injudicious ninging, 2 = 
—, Two Pigs died of ruptures. | {3 | 9 
23. Corn damaged and Hay ſpoilt by the weather. i 
July 23. Further inſtances of damage by rain and 
floods, Z 855 
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The Author expects blame from the Jeſuitic Theoriſt, for telling 
tales which blacken the cauſe of Agriculture. The truth is, 
the Author was ſo very attentive to his favourite motto, 

TRUTH IS ALWAYS VALUABLE, 
that he did not more than once advert to the conſequences which 
may attend the publication of sciIExTIrI0 TRUTHS, whatever may 
be their hue. 

But the crime committed, reflections follow of courſe. —Suppoſe 
this Article ſhould fall into the hands of the ſinking Man, will it 
induce him to catch at Agriculture as the Twig of Salvation? No. 


Suppoſe 


Oy 
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Suppoſe the fluttering Speculatif ſhould chance to ſettle on the: 
hagard page, will it invite him to the Field of Agriculture in ſearch 
of Golden Clods? No. But ſuppoſe the novitiat Screvcist 
| ſhould peruſe it with attention, what impreſſion will he receive? 
He will be ſtruck with the appearance of an Article, which he had 
never heard of, in his ideal account of Profit and Loſs, which account 
he will find wholly deranged; and a few minutes reflection will point 
out to him clearly, that the only means of re-adjuſting it, will be 
by a deductory transfer from Rent and Taxes. Laſtly, Suppoſe 
this ſable liſt ſhould fortunately catch the eye of the Lanpzp 
GenTLEMAN, will it not aſſiſt in effacing thoſe falſe ideas which 
he has recently formed of the value of his land? Will it not 
make him a happier Landlord, by increaſing his good opinion | 
of the induſtry of his Tenants? Nay, may-it not. prevent an in- 
tended Riſe of Rent, which would at once have brought ruin on 


the Tenant, with ſhame and diſgrace on his * The 
A el | 


FARRIERY! 
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s 3 0 the Priemct of GT ne the en la ignorant: 
and he has always thought it ſafer to truſt to Practice without Theory, 
than to Theory without Practice. 

The following references are principally to Mixur Es on SurrIA- 
ion and the Flux ; which are, indeed, the only diſorders that 
have engaged the Writer' 8 particular attention. 


1774. Aug. 29. 


1775. Oc. 29. 
Nov. 10. 


Dec. 4. 

17. 

1776. Jan. 16. 
30. 


Feb. 27. 
1777. Feb. 21. 


June 10. 


The ſtate of a Gow which died of * Red. 


Water. 


Sufflation cured by falt and water, 


The ſtate of an Ox which died of a ſtrain and 
ſcouring. 


Do not depend implicitly on *. Farrier s care- 
fulneſs. 


Perhaps drench working-carte with ſalt and 
water. 

Sufflation fully treated on. 

On the proper length of a Cattle. rammer. 

Sufflation again cured by ſalt and water. 

And again; with the additional aſſiſtance of the 
Cattle-rammer. 


It is dangerous to ſling a Cow heavy in Calf. 


Hih  VEGETABLE- 
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VEGETABLE-ECONOMY. 


WHAT a field is this for philoſophical diſquiſition! or rather an 
extenſive wild, whoſe paths, as yet, are few, and theſe ſtill dark and 
intricate. The Sun of Philoſophy, howeyer, has lately broken thro* 
its ſhades, and has already enlightened ſome of its recently obſcure 


| receſſes. 


The following trilles, which the Writer gleaned out of the 
MinvuTzs, while he formed the other Articles of the Diocesr, 


are offered to the Labourer in this laudable Epagoens. of Phi- 


loſophy. 


1774. Dec. 5. 


1775 Jan. 8. 
May 16. 


20. 


* 


June 10. 


2. 


| July 7. 


Ley-Vegetables which ſtand dry, vegetate earlier | 


than thoſe which ſtand wet. 
The prolifickneſs of Vegetables 1s not hereditary: 


Perhaps the motion of Vegetables 'is their exerciſe, - 
and gives ſtrength and health. 


White Clover propagates by the joints of the ſtem 


as well as by the ſeed. 


Dry weather gives ſubſtance to Vegetables, wer 


weather adds /ap. 

Perhaps the feed of Vegetables exhauſts the Soil 
more than does their herbage. 

Vegetables are much ſooner renewed from a root 


already formed, than * are firſt formed from 
the ſeed. 


Perhaps the food of Vegetables is neither prin- 


cipally nitrine, nor dangerouſly volatile, 


. Plumpneſs of ſeed is not neceſſary to its propa- 


gation. 
Wheat which vegetated in * would not 


grow in Spring, re vegetated the following 
Autumn, 


Aug. 21, 
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1775. Aug. 21. 


23. 


Sept. 


Oct. 14. 


Nov. 1 8. 


1776. Feb. 2. 


April 23. 


Aug. 4. 


Potatoe- ſtumps bleed profuſely after Og the 


halm. 


The lower the halm 1s cut, the more the ſtumps 
bleed. 


The quantity of element ejected; with eönzeckufel 
on the perſpiration of Vegetables. 


* On the quantity of mould neceſſary to the pur- 


poſes of vegetation. 


Wet weather gives Bran, dry weather fills it with 


Flour. 


Vegetables exhauſt the ſoil of that which dung 


repleniſhes it with. 
Perhaps Snow preſerves the preſent Crop, and 
| Froſt prepares for the future. 
Infant Beans may be macerated without material 
injury. 
Tho? Vegetables ſhrink before cutting, they do 
not loſe their ſubſtance. 
On the diſeaſe of ſmut in Vegetables. - 
Another inſtance of the fixidity of Vegetable food. 
It is as neceſſary to repleniſh the Corn-Mould as 
the Manger. | 
Perhaps the generative quality of the Seeds of 
Vegetables may be deſtroyed by ſtrong Brine. 
The Agents of Vegetation are various. 


'Hhhe > Ponte 
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PUBLIC AGRICULTURE. 


PUBLIC and PzrvaTz Agriculture have generally been confuſed 
by Agricultural Writers; who, to add dignity to their ſubject, have 
mounted the ſtately Steed of Puszic Goon; and, in their lofty 
career, have cavalierly trodden under-foot the good of Inprvr- 
DUALS ;—who have only been conſidered as the ImeLEMENTS or 
PuBLic AGRICULTURE. 

There are, no doubt, times and fituations in which Private 
Intereſt ought to give way to Public Welfare; and the Writer of 
this page has, perhaps, as elevated an idea of a RzecuLvs, a Hameve, 
or a WasHINGTON, as the more ſplendid Authors of Patriotic 
Agriculture. But the internal Policy of the State is a public not 
a private concern ; and the advancement of it lies with the Aokvrs, 
not with the Inpivipuars, of Society, 

The Author has hitherto kept his .eye on the Farmer; he will 
now for a moment look up to the STaTz; and with the frankneſs 
of an ENGLISHMAN, ſpeak his ſentiments on. puBLIc AGRICULTURE, 

He has already, in the Minute. of the 1oth of Juxz 1777, 
fpoken of OksERVATORSS oF AGRICULTURE; he now means to 
ſpeak of AGRICULTURAL CorLLEGEs : not as the Inſtitutions. 
of particular Societies, but as the Foundations of SociETY AT 


LARGE. 


LEARN and TasTe are the ORNAMENTS of a State but what 
avail the Roſe- trees and Daiſies which grow on the Counterſcarp, 


when the Garriſon is aſſailed? NavicaTion and AGRICULTURE are 


the BuLwaRKs of this Country. 

A Royal Acapemy or ArTS has lately been planted near 
the CourT : would not a Suit of PARLIAMENTARY ACADEMIES 
os AGRICULTURE be uſeful Ornaments of the Country ? The Pencil 
and Grauer may be play-things for a Prince; but would not 


the 
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the Plow, — the Rein,—the Firelock, - and Broad-fword better grace 
the hands of MEN ?—of EncLisnmen - who fil] remain Lords of 
the Ocean, and the awful Arbiters of Europe. 

The Waſtes of England are numerous and extenſive ; and the 
Gentleneſs of the riſing Generation is inauſpicious to this Country; 
at leaſt to its Conſtitution : would it not be political in the preſent 
Race to check the torrents of Diſſipation and Effeminacy, by teaching 
their Offspring to think, and act with Manlineſs, in ColLEOGES or 
AGRICULTURE, reared in thoſe WASTES which now are a ſhame on 
their Country? 

The EncLisH UNIVERSITIES: dere laudable intent and have 
duly received the applauſe of Mankind. They have aided con- 
ſiderably in the advancement of ExLIsn LIT ERA TURE: the 
Seikxvogs and PRorkssioxs, too, may have been benefited by 
them: they have had the honour of dictating to a Lock and a 
NzwrTon—{(ſo had the Nurſes of theſe oreat Men). | 


But do the Univerſities of OxroxD and Camsripos fulfil 
any longer their primary intention? Is Learning in England fill in. 
its infancy ? Does it now need the leading-ſtrings of ATrins and 


ROME ? 


It may perhaps be faid, that the UxIvyERSTTIESs are Seminaries 


of RELIGION, as well as of School PHILOSOHY and CLASSICAL 
LEARNING. This is granted: But are public Univerſities any longer 
the proper Seed- beds, in which to raiſe Chriſtian. Eccleſiaſtics ? 


Can the ſentiments of VoLTAIRE, of HELVETIVs, and PRIESTLEVY, 


be excluded the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge? And how 


blaſphemous in a DEisr to preach up CHRLISTIANITVYI Should: 


ReL1610N. be ſtill thought ſerviceable to Mor aiity, let the intended. 


Promoters of it be bred in ſolitude and caves : not in the open air; 
leſt they catch the infect ion of a H —rne or a D—d.. 


That the primary intentions of the preſent Univerſities were highly 


praiſe-worthy, and that the preſent ſtate of Learning 1 is conſiderably 
| indebted. 
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indebted to them, .ſeems as evident as that thoſe primary intentions 
are no longer anſwered, that the preſent ſyſtem of education, he. 
ther in or out of College, is diſgraceful to this country,—and that 
the public Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are bars to 
improvements in USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, ſubverters of that ReLiciow they 
affect to promote, and promoters of thoſe Vices they affect to 
ſubvert. 

Human KnowLEDGE is moto, perhaps, at a more elevated pitch 
than has ever been known to former ages: at leaſt to thoſe ages whoſe 
exiſtence we know of. Is not, therefore, the period arrived, at which 
Engliſhmen may venture to think for themſelves? Shall they ſtill 
meanly cling to anTiquaTeD Docmas? ſtill tamely halt on the 
crutches of CusTom ? or eſtabliſh their principles on NATURE and 
REASON ? 


WHAT ARE THE F.SSENTIALS OF THE HarPinzss or Maxx 
IN THEIR PRESENT STATE? 


Foor. Hx ALR. 
CLOATHING. LIBERTY. 
SHELTER. Mok ALITY. 
| ComMuNnicATION: EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Is vor numan HaypINESS THE TEST OF USEFUL Knowr.eDor ? 
Ovght not the Epucariox os Inpivipuars to be in ſome meaſure 


| ſubſervient to the HAPPNESS or TRE Sytcies? Would not ſome 


certain number of Eſtabliſhments, bearing reſemblance to the out- 
lines hereafter-ſketcht-out, be OxnamenTs of the preſent, and 
SECURITIES of the enſuing age : ? Nay, might they not give perma- 
nency to this people as a FREE and GREAT Nation, until the Earth 
may no longer trace its preſent orbit ? 


Foopd. — Let AcrICULTURE be the PkIMARY OpJect of theſe 
Eſtabliſhments : where adlual Waſtes do not occur, plant them in the 


Leaſt populous diſtricts. Admit ALL Dbrokkks or Mtn, from the 


PEASANT 
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PEASANT to the Prince, Let every Student handle the pLow, 
wield, alike, the PpRoxo and FLA1L, and eat the bread he has aided 
Nature in producing. Let the Proctssts OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AGRICULTURE be conſidered as their employment. Let their Amuſe- 
ments be the Cnack and oBSERVATORY Excurs10Ns : their Studies, 
the Trrory and the ArpENDAOGESs of AcrICULTURE ®, 


CLoaTHING.—To furniſh the Students with adequate ideas of the 
MANUFACTURES OF THEIR CounTay, and to ſhew to them the va- 
rious operations which are neceſſary to the comrorTs and EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS of Dsess, let the FLEECE be ſhorn from the ſheep they 
have kept; let the wool be prepared, the yarn ſpun, the web wove, 
dyed and finiſhed under their immediate eye, and with their manual 
aſſiſtance: Let the Frax, too, which they have raiſed paſs through 
the various proceſſes of Manufacture: let the Hive which they have 
frequently careſſed be prepared ;—and let the Fux from the game 
they have purſued, be raiſed by Manufacture into an honorary orna- 
ment. Let every other ntctssary and DECENCY of Dazss be pre- 


pared, and let each Student wear the veſtments he has more or leſs, 
aſſiſted 1 in manufacturing. 


SHELTER. -A turfen hut might ſcreen us from the tempeſt; and, 
in a ſtate of Nature, might be adequate to human happineſs. But, 
now, the neceſſaries of life are not more eſſential to our happineſs 
than are its convenzences. Beſides, the ſtately manſion adds magnifi- 
cence to the face of Nature, and to the Nation it is reared among : 
Public edifices are {till greater proofs of national munificence. The 
great deſign, too, enlarges the mind of the Architect, and the execu- 
tign athleticates the body of the labourer. 

The Tauzoxy of ARCHITECTURE, therefore, ought not to be 
neglected: but let it be ſuch Architecture as may convey MORAL. 


» See Miſ. Art. page 105. 
LESSONS 
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Lxss0xs to the minds of the Students: let Ingenuity * place to 
SiMPLICITY, and Elegance to GREATNESS. 

CommunicaTion.—Let the EncLisn Lancvace form a ad 
part of their ſtudies : Let it be conſidered as an INDEPENDANT LaNn- 
GUAGE, which is ſtill in a STATE OF IMPROVEMENT, and will yet 
admit of MANY EMBELLISHMENTS *: Let it be purely ſpoken, purely 
written, carefully improved, and carefully cleanſed from the aregs 
of claſſicality ; which, though not abundant, will ever foul the foun- 
tain, and render of courſe the ſtream 1 impure : Let RaegToric, Locic, 
and every Science which may add to the raciLiTY and EMBELLISH- 
MENT of COMMUNICATION, be added to this important article of 
the eſſentials of human happineſs. UE 

HzALTRH.—Let AnaTomy and the ANIMAL Ecoxour, 3 and 
SuRGERy be taught in their fulleſt extent. Let the NopwxArukAls 
be a principal ſtudy, and teach the Prevention as well as the Cunꝝ 
of Diszass.- | | 

LIS ERTv.—Let each CoLLEGE be a regular ForT1FICATION, ſup- 
plied with artillery, arms and ammunition : Let every Student be a 
Soldier : Let regular guard be kept, and field-days be obſerved : 
Let Tactics and FoxTiricaTion be their ſtudies 5 Racine, 
WRESTLING, BoxiNG, FENCING and. SWIMMING be the amuſement 
of this department. a 

But it is not enough for Exclisnizx to ſtem the torrent of 
FOREIGN INVASION : the IxVASIONS of AMBITION muſt likewiſe be 
repelled. The Law or Nature —the Law or NaTions— the 
Laws or THE Community, and the HisToRy or FALLEN STATES 
| ſhould therefore be inculcated, that BrxzTons may en and check 
TYRANNY in the BuD.. 

Mor aLity.---Let each CoLLEGE be a CourT or Mok AL JusTicE : 
Let Via ru be borne in triumph, and Vice puniſhed without re- 
luctance: Let ETrics be taught in their fulleſt extent; and let this 
leading truth be inculcated, 


« On 
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« On LIBERTY without LicEnTIOUSNESS, and SUBORDINATION | 
© without Pass vx OBEDIENCE, reſts the Welfare of Communities, and 
« the Happineſs of Individuals: RESIGNATION is due to 
«PROVIDENCE,----and To PROVIDENEE ALONE.” 

That Turn may be traced with preciſion, let the MaTHEMATICS 
be taught: Let AsTRoONOMY, CosMOGRAPHY, and the MIxVTIÆ 
or CREATION be diſcloſed, that 8 may be evinced by the 
Recorps or NATURE. 

EMBELLISHMENTS.----When Paliteneſs rt even the Cottages 
of Evroyes H; and when Grimace and Pun#ilio fill the place of 
GooD-BREEDING, exclude not the Graces from theſe TzMeLes or 
| Manmoop: Let the Laws or Goop-BrtepinG be taught as a 

SCIENCE : Let the ſocial Circle, the Ball-Room and the Theatre add 
the technical Graces of Politeneſs : not the finical fineſſe of a O- d; 
but that MANLY CoMPLACENCY,---that SIMPLICITY OF ban 
that FRANKN Ess of Abpkkss, ſpontaneouſly flowing from a 
LIBERALITY or SENTIMENT, which elevates the Man above the 
level of his Species. 

GENERALLY---Let AGRtcULTURE be the Baszs of theſe Eſtabliſh- 
ments: Let its PxockssEs and ImerROvEMENT be conſidered as the 
daily Care of the Prortss0R, and the Employment of the STupenT ; 
to whom the other ArTs Axp SCIENCES may ſerve as relaxations. 

Let ExeerIiMEnTs and OBsERVaTIONS be carefully made and duly 
regiſtered ;, and let a RECIPROCAL COMMUNICATION | be Kept up be- 
tween the ſeveral COLLEGES. 

When an Improvement has been diſcovered, and deliberately teſted, 
let it be communicated to the apjacent DisTRICTS, and let the 
DiscovertR be honoured with a REwWARD proportioned to its 
UTILITY. — * 

Let the Sezp-Timts and Ha RVEST be announced with ſolemnity, 
and cloſed with reJpicings. Let the Da ICE be a Feftioal ; 

£1 | the 
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the Vernar Equinox a Day of Mirth: The SuMmrr SoLsTrce 
a Libation; the AuTumnaL Equinox a Day of Gratitude. | 

Let the AamMuseMenTs of thoſe MirTa-Days be acbletic and 
exbilarating : But let ERRIETVY be diſgraceful, as the Bans or 
SoctatiTy ; and Gamine be reprobated, as the PANDER OF 
Devnavery, and the Diswonour or RaTIONALITY. - 5 

Thus, the Author hopes he has obviated every objection that 
can be raiſed againſt him as an ApvocaTe for PR WArz, and a 
NEeGLECTER of PusBLic AGRICULTURE ; but he here repeats, that 
the advancement of the latter lies with the AeenTs, not with the 
Inprvmvars of SOCIETY, | 

As to his DELintaTton, he expects not to have it approved 
by the CusTomisTs in EpucaTion : he hopes, however, that 
Men who THINK FOR THEMSELVES, Will trace it a ſecond time 
before they condemn i it. 


MinuTes incident to PuBLic AcRTICULTVuRE. 


1775. Feb. 24. Perhaps the working of cattle is political in the 
Legiſlature, and patriotic in an Individual. 
1776. June 6. It is impolitic ta feed Servants at their e 

expence. 
July 10. Would it not be political to eden the n of 
ſparrows? 
Nov. 16. Cattle may be worked until ten or twelve years 
old, without injury to their beef. 
1777. Jan. 19. How much more political to uſe Oxen than 
Horſes as Beaſts of Labour! 


And yet ſanguine as the Author is in the cauſe of CaTTLE, he is 
aware that the working of them will not become general, until the 
Practice be promoted by LecisLaTIvE AUTHORITY, 


C 


The Writer is not leſs averſe to RESTRAIxTS, than are the moſt 
tenacious of his Countrymen. But what are Laws in general but 
Reſtraints? Laws are neceſſary; therefore Reſtraints are neceſſary; 
and conſequently judicious Reſtraints are good Laws. 

Honxsks are the principal competitors of CaTTLE, as Beaſts of 
Labour; and a reftraint on the increaſe of Horſes would of courſe 
promote the working of Cattle. How are Horſes increaſed in 
England ? Not by importation, but by breeding: and perhaps 
moderate Tax on THE BREEDING OF Horsts would be the moſt 
ſalutary means of xncourRaciNG THE WORKING OF CATTLE, and 


be the moſt effectual method of LOWꝭERINOG THE PRICE OF HUMAN 
FOOD. 2 oh 


I N V E 1 T I O N. 


PERHAPS a natural genius is not more neceſſary to a 
uſeful Inventor, than is the axT or INVENTION, 


Before the Author commenced Contriver of Implements, he 
digeſted his ideas on the Art of Invention. The Analyſis, however, 
he found difficult, and the reſult is not at preſent ſufficiently 
ſcientific for the Public Eye : he will therefore, here, only refer to 
ſuch MinuTzs as may throw more or leſs light on this abſtruſe Art. 


1775. Mar. 24. What a keen-eyed Critic is Practice 


28. Perſeverance perfects both the Art and the 
Artiſt. 


April 4. It is dangerous to generaliſe ideas haſtily in 
matters of Invention. | 


1112 1775. April 14. 


i 
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1955. April 14. Perhaps never ſwerve far from original i ideas before 
+; [529055 „ hep Be ed 
: 5.525: e Miilearrages _ pay tead to uleful In- 
ventions. | 
29. Things uſeleſs in ande may lead to a 
| uſeful, when excited by neceſſity. i 
May 13. The beſt mode of uſing is ſometimes more 
difficult to aſcertain, than ** * * of 
| conſtruction. 
—. The Uſer is more likely to find out chis than the 
Inventor. | | 
30. Another miſcarriage by generalization: 
July 4. And another. 
29. Self. attention is neceſſary to the Maturation of 
Inventions. 
Aug. 24. Simplicity is che teſt of * — 


AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE Sovrces of AertcuLTURAL KNowLEDGE are various. 
By the PRIVATE AcricuLTvrIsT, however, they are principally 
diviſible into SELF-EXyERIENCE and the EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS, 

SELF-EXPERIENCE is gained by ANALYSIS, by actual EXPERIMENT, 


or by actual OBSERVATION ; either on Self- management, or on the 


Management of others. 


The EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS may be — from Booxs, or by 
PAROLE, 


The 
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The following ate references to ſach Mixurzs as appertain to the 
acquiſition of AcRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


1775. Mar, 25. It is dangerous to adopt practices on the ſole 
5 I authority of Cuſtom. 
May 13. An inſtance of the Utility of regiſtering Obſerva- 
* 
Oct. 10. Books ſhould be read with caution, 
1776. June 20. Uſeful knowledge cannot be too ſtrongly im- 
4. . preſſed on the memory. 
July 18. Obſervations on the Utility of Minuting. 
Oct. 2. Nothing but Analyſis can eradicate Prejudice. 

Nov. 17. Reflections on Experimenting. 

—. A ſcientific Method adopted. 

—. Further Obſervations on Experimenting. 
1777. April 23. No man can be a Farmer without Self. applica- 
tion. 5 
June 10. Obſervations on Touring. 
ei. A plan for acquiring the preſent Grate and Prottice 

ol Engliſh Agriculture propoſed. | 


From the flow progreſs which ActicvLTokAL KNowLEDGE has 
heretofore made under the patronage of the ilhterate, it ſeems but 
reaſonable to infer, that Letters may be made uſefully ſubſervient to 
its advancement. Beſides, memory to ſome is treacherous; it is 
fallible in all; and perhaps it is not in any man equal to the 
retainment of the-Knowledge requiſite to a perfect practice of Agri- 
culture. And the Pen ſeems not leſs neceſſary to Faxuixo than to 
Farsle, PHriLosoPHY, or any other 45/ruſe ART or SCIENCE. 

Left an incongruity of ſentiment ſhould ſeem to eſcape the 
Author with reſpe& to wRITTEN. AGRICULTURE, he here begs leave 
to explain himſelf. 
It 
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It is true, he is writing 4 Book; in which it is alſo true, he 
has more than once /aughed at Books; and he is now abſolutely recom- 
mending written Agriculture. | 


He writes a Book fo put the An ee on thiir guard | in reading 
Books. He contemns Books, becauſe there are too many Books on - 
Agriculture which are contemptible. And when he recommends 
WriTTEN AGRICULTURE, he means ſuch only as reſults immediately 
from DELIBERATE ANALYSIS, ACCURATE | EXPERIMENTS, and 
WELI-DioBs TED OBSERVATIONS. 5 


WORKING ON SUN DAs. 


THE Author did not commence F arming with a premeditated 
intent on Sabbath breaking: He reveres the Laws or Mex, 
whether they are Religious, or profeſſedly Political, when the Laws 
or Mex are founded on the Law or NaTuxz : Nay, he can allow 

for the miſconceptions of Human frailty, and venerate the inoffenfive 
| Law or Cusrou, tho' eſtabliſhed in ERROR. But when the 
Law or Man is evidently ſubverſive of the Law or Gop, what un- 
prejudiced man can heſitate to condemn it ?—at leaſt in his own mind. 
Nor did the Writer begin the practice of Working on Sundays 
precipitately; but was deliberately convinced of its propriety, * a 
ſeries of circumſtances, and a long train of reaſoning. 

The firſt year, he ſaw his Hay loſe its eſſence, and his Corn its 


wholeſomeneſs, with paſſive obedience to the Laws and Religion 
of his Country. 


f 


The ſecond year, perceiving more evidently the miſchievouſneſs 
and abſurdity of a Cuſtom which counter- acts the bounteous 


intentions 
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intentions of Providence, he began to reflect on the conſequences 
which would reſult from a non- compliance; and ſifted, ee 
into the Sabbath- day- employment of his weekly Servants. 

One, he found digging in his garden: —another, quarrelling 
with his neighbour :—a third, gambling :—a fourth, bl—g *himſelf 
and blaſpheming his Maker, by way of amufing the hour of in- 
dolence : the reſt at the Ale-houſe, ſquandering thoſe wages which 
ought to have adminiſtered comfort to themſelves, their Wives, 
and their Children, thro' the enſuing week. 

The wane of the Harveſt 1775 was uncommonly precarious | 
and the impropriety (not to ſay the impiouſneſs) of negleAing any 
opportunity which might preſerve the gifts of Nature from actual 
waſte, was painted in ſuch ſtriking colours, that the Author no 
longer heſitated to liſten to the dictates of Nature, Reason, and 
CoMmMon-SEnSE. = 

See the MinuTzs of the 11th SepT, and 8th Ocr. 1775. | 

The more the Author practiſed the WorxIinG on Sunpays in 
Hay-TiME and HagvesT, the more clearly he ſaw its propriety: | 
He eagerly wiſhed to fee it the common Practice of this Country; and 
was ambitious of ſetting the PATRIOT EXAMPLE. | 

His Patriotiſm, however, was not ſeen ſo clearly by his Neighbours 
as by himſelf; and he incurred the cenſure of many, whoſe = 
opinion he wiſhed not to have forfeited. 

The circumſtance which gave the greateſt offence, happened fince 
the cloſe of the foregoing MinvTzs; the Author, nevertheleſs, 

in ſupport of his conduct, will here inſert, thoꝰ out of form, Abſtracts 
of a Series of Minutes on WorkinG on SunDays, made during 
the backward Hay-time, and the Harveſt of 1777. 


SUNDAY; 
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| SUNDAY, 3. AUGUST, 1777. 


« T.aft Sunday, the Meadow-hay was in ſwath, and might then | 
have been cocked : no opportunity of Cocking has fince occurred, 
and it is now yellow and almoſt rotten. It is true, I was ſacrilegious 
enough to turn ſome which was then ſpoiling ; but the Men 
appeared to think it wrong, and to-day I did not dare to aſk their 
aſſiſtance. e Fr . 

„ Tho! it has been a heavenly day, not a man was to be found, 
even to uncover the ſtacks. 


Tors pav, 5. Avo. 1777. 


© Tt may be very good policy to have days of Relaxation and 
Sociability ; but ſurely theſe days ought not to be ſo holy as to interfere 
with the ſacred Laws of Nature: it can never be good policy, in 
the Members of any State, to ſquander wanwonly the means of their 
own prefervation. 


(See the 3d.) Had the Hay mentioned been then 8 into 
Cocklits, it would have been ready to carry yeſterday ; but it was 
obliged to be made yeſterday, and was caught in the Rain of to-day! - 


SunDAY, 7th Sr. 1777. 


« The laſt week has been very ſlack Harveſl-weather- ; except 
yeſterday, which was very fine. 
„We had this morning about thirty loads of W 
loads of Oats, — fifteen loads of Barley, — and twenty acres of ſecond 

cut of Clover down; and moſt of them fit to be carried. 
* The Month of September is very uncertain Harveſt-weather : 
The days grow ſhort ;—the dews remain long on the ground; the 
fogs frequently hang on till noon; and, until paſt the middle of the 
| month, 
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month, the Weather i is generally ſqually and uncertain; tho? the 
latter end is as generally fine: this, at leaſt, was the caſe in the 
OO of 1775 and 1776 *. 


The following i is a literal Trankript from the Das r, deſcribed under the 
Article ACCOUNTING. 


30. Fine, 


33 8 | 1776. | 
Morning. Noon, Evening. [ Forenoon. Afternoon, MNight.. 
1. Fine, fine, rainy. || 1. Blank, blank, heavy rain. 
2. Showery, ſhowery, fine. 2. Heavy ſhowers, fine, dry. 
3. Rainy, rainy, fine. 3. Showery, cloudy, dry. 
4. Fine, fine, fine. 4. Fine, v. h. ſquall, dry. 
F. Rain, fine, fine. 5. Showers and gleams, dry. 
6. Cloudy, fine, „ 6. Foggy, fine, dry. 
7. Tempeſtuous, fine, fine. 7. Fine, threatening blank. 
_ 8. Cloudy, rain, fine. 8. Blank blank, dry. 
9. Cloudy, ſhowers, fine. 9. Very fine, very fine, dry. 
10. Rain, rain, rain. | 10. Foggy, cloudy, dry. - 
11. Delugy, ſhowery, fine. 11. roc cloudy, dry. 
18. Fine, ſine, cloudy. 12. Foggy, cloudy, dry. 
13. Rainy, fine, rainy. || 13. Foggy, fine, . 
14. Tempeſtuous, fine, | ſhowery. || 14. Foggy, very fine, dry. 
15. Rain, rain, rain! [| 15- Foggy, very rainy ſhowets. 
16. Rain, fine, fine. 16. Foggy, fine, dry. 
17. Fine, fine, fine. || 17. Foggy, rainy, dry. 
18. Drizzly, rainy, rain! 18. Foggy, rainy, dry. 
19. Drizzly, drizzly, drizzly! 19. Fine, ſhowery, white froſt. 
20. Cloudy, fine, fine. 20. Fine, | ſhowery, dry. 
21. Showery, fine, fine. 21. Fine, fine, froſty. 
22. Fine, fine, very fine! || 22. Fine, fine, froſty. 
23. Fine, fine, fine. || 23. Bleak, bleak, froſty, 
24. Blank, blank, blank. 24. Fine, fine, dry. 
25. Fine, fine, fine, 25. Mild, mild, rainy. 
26. Fine, fine, fine. 26. Fine, ſhowers, dry. 
27. Cloudy, fine, fine. 27. Lovely, lovely! dry, rain. 
28. Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 28. Drizzly, fine, fine. 
29. Fine, fine, cloudy. 29. Fine, fine, 1 
fine, fine, zo. Fine, fine, fine. 


What provident Man would depend on * Weather in the fore part of September! 


K k k 


8 Laſt 


* — 0 
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« Laſt night the ſun ſet well, and there was every other appear. 
ance of a fine day ſucceeding. I promiſed every man who would 
work, in caſe of a fine day, two ſhillings, and as much roaſt-beef 
and plum-pudding as he would eat, with as much ale as ir might be 
fit for him to drink. ; | 

„ To-day (which has been rranſcendantly fine) nine men, three 
boys, three teams, — and four carriages, have made af very hand- 
ſome Wheat: Stack of eighteen harveſt loads, and have put two or 
three loads of clover into ſtack, in exceeding high order. The 
labourers have behaved themſelves like men, and are gone home well- 
ſatisfied with breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, and with each half. a- 
crown in his pocket. 

I ſincerely thank Providence for ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
ſetting ſo patriotic an example to this country; and my vanity is ſtill 
more flattered when I reflect, that not one ſober * man has, yet, con- 
demned my conduct: But I am not ſo ſanguine as to think that no 
ſober man will condemn me,—if an Enthuſiaſt can be called ſober. 
But I am confident that every ſober man of ſenſe muſt applaud me 
in his own mind: for it is not vague reaſoning to ſay, that ſome 
hundreds—ſome thouſands of quarters of corn will be ſpoiled, or 
. damaged, becauſe Farmers. in general have not embraced this heaven- 
born day, to ſecure their crops from the uncertainty of the weather 


Two drunken fellows d d and bl d the eyes and limbs of the Stackers, 
| beeauſe they did not go to church; and other two, who could ſcarcely ſtand, ſtopped 
one of the teams, and inſiſted upon unloading the waggon in the road; becauſe as 
how it was very wicked to carry Wheat on a Sunday! They were about to fall upon 
the Carter, when two gentlemen came up, and perſuaded them that they were miſtaken, 
for it was really Monday: they, nevertheleſs, went off big with the thoughts of their 
Chhriſtian-like effort ! 


The whole neighbourhood ſeems to be W SET came on the common 
to peep; and ſeveral, unwilling to believe their own eyes, went into the Stack-yard. 
to touch the ſheaves, | 


at 
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at this ſeaſon of the year: the quantity of ſound corn will be of 
courſe leſſened; the price, in conſequence, augmented “. 


WrorxEspAv, 10. SEPT, 12777. 


. duadgs the whole Country is agitated, and men in o thei ſober 
ſenſes think it was not quite right. Let me take a retroſpe&t—look 
into my motives ; and ſee if I have really offended Nature, Reaſon, 
and Common-Senſe. 


« Was not SeLr-INTzRzsT the firſt mover ?—It could not: there 
was a certain boſs of at leaſt a guinea, without any certain gain +; 
a chance of gain, indeed, might influence; but this was not my 
prime motive. , 

© Was a ConTEMPT or RELIGION the ſtimulus ?—No : I revere 
every Religion which teaches Morality, and inſtils a grateful ___ 
of that bountiful Power to which we owe our exiſtence. 

“ And, on the matureſt reflection, I am confident beyond a doubt, 
PHILANTHROPY was my leading motive; My leading principle was 
the increaſe of the quantity, and the decreaſe of the price of wwhole- 
ſome bread. wn 

*« But what mighty difference will one ſtack make in the aſſize of 
bread ? Ridiculous ! It is not meant that the ſaving of one ſtack, 
nor twenty ſtacks, would affe& it ſenſibly; but, were it the uni- 
verſal practice of every Farmer, in every year, to work on Sundays 
in July, Auguſt, and the beginning of September, who will deny 
that the Community would be benefited ? And, I-declare,—nay, I 


* It is true, the enſuing week happened to prove fine; but does this affect the prin- 
ciple of action? Might not a week of inceſſant rain have happened? Is any man vain 
enough to pretend to foreknow the weather three days together in the fore part of 
September? And, on the 6. Sept. the Writer had /e days work to do; for, not- 
withſtanding the fneneſs of the enſuing week, it had been dark two hours on Satur- 
day night before the teams brought the tidings of harveſt home. | 

The harveſt month being up (ſee a note under 2. SEP. 76), the ſame men would 
have done the ſame work on Monday for 20d. a-day, ——avages only. 


Etks will 
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will ſwear by the ſacred laws of Nature, or by the holy tenets of 
any Religion now exiſting, or which ever did exiſt, that it was the 
ExAMPLET principally meant to hold out“. And although it has met 
with the cenſure of Some, J hope in that Providence which I truſt led 
me to the act, that it will meet with the approbation of the Many, 
and that woxk N on SunDays in SzeD-TiMESand HARvEST will be, 


ſooner or later, the uni ver ſally applauded practice of ENGLISH 
: mn. | 


* * * * 
The Author would not have cumbered his work with theſe in- 
terloping Minutes, nor would he have publiſhed his ſentiments ſo 
freely, had he not been called upon by that awful Tribunal, 
which every Social Being ought to hold moſt ſacred :—for the man 
who contemns THE GOOD OPINION OF OTHERS, is, in himſelf, moſt Pro- 
bably contemptible And although he may differ with others in ſenti- 
ment, he hopes, as a Man and as a Member of Society, to be moſt- 
eſteemed by thoſe with whom he 1 is e 


R ENT AND PILLS. 


IN a ftate of NaTvszs, the ſurface of the Earth i is common: 
Land- marks are unknown. 


In a ſtate of PRopkRrv, each Land-owner cultivates his own 
ſhare, or lends it conditionally to another to cultivate. 


Exoranp has long been in a ſtate of Property, and the Rental 
Value of Land has long been aſcertained. 


The RENT or Land will ever be proportionate to 110 


»The Writer has already acknowledged, that ſelf-intereſt bore a ſhare in the buſi- 
neſs of this unhallowed day: it would, indeed, be mere philanthropic bombaſt to ſay, 
that ſelf-intereſt was neuter when ſelf-emolument was concerned: But he again de- 
clares, had not ſelf-intereſt been ſeconded by conscious RIGHT, ſhe might, alone, 
have ſued in vain. | 

+ Since writing the above, the Author has deen informed that an old law exiſts 
(mentioned by Dugdale), which tolerates Huſbandmen in Working on Sundays in 


harveſt: and in proof thereof a Gentleman in the North has uniformly carried one 
Joad every year on a Sundays 


4 PRICES 


3 
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Parcs or ITS PRODUCE: for, if the prices of produce riſe, the 


Tenant becomes 100 Jow-rented : the Landlord perceives this, and 


raiſes him.——-The Riſe being univerſal, the Prices of Produce are 
Fixed at the advanced rates; for the Farmer muſt keep up his prices, 
or forfeit his Farm: therefore—the Prices of Produce will ever keep 
pace with the Rent of Land; for, reverſe the propoſition, and ſuppoſe 
that Farmers in general are 200 high-rented, the Land- owners muſt lower 
their rents, or the Farmers muſt raiſe the Prices of Produce, or 
conlign themſelves to ruin.—The Landlords (who have taken another 


ſtride rowards the Temple of Luxury) will not recede ; and to 


ſuppoſe that the whole body of Farmers would rather bring utter 
ſhame and diſgrace on themſelves and their families, than ule every 
| means in their power to raiſe the Prices of their Produce, would 


be weakneſs in the extreme; and of courſe, in a few years, if not 


reſtrained by Law, the Rate of Produce muſt neceſſarily be raueg to 
the rate of Rent. 

The Pricss or Lapovk - muſt ever be proportianate to the 
| Pricss or PRovisions; for the Labourer, like the Farmer, will, 
F not reſtrained by Law, conſult the means of his own immediate 
preſervation, let the conſequence to the Community be what it may. 

The Prices or ManvracTuREs muſt ever keep pace with the 
Pzices of Lanour. This, in a general light, is too obvious to 
need an argumentative proof. 

The ExrORTATION or MANUFACTURES is more or leſs influenced 
a their Prices; for ſuppoſe any particular article to be the 
Manufacture of- two diſtinct Countries, and that a third Country 
has a demand for this article, will not this third Country apply to 
that Market at which it can be ſupplied the cheapeſt ? 

ExdlAxD owes her preſent /p/endour to her 3 
and, conſidering Manufactures as the promoters of NavioATIOx, 
to Manufactures in ſome meaſure ſhe owes her Strength. 

Is it then for EnGLISHMEN to preach up a Risz or RENT 
F or ENGLISHMEN to blaſt the ſtrength and ſplendour of 
GR NAT BRTrAIx ] May Shame confound ſuch Preachers, and Oblivion, 
without delay, ſwallow up, at once, their Folly, and their Sermons! 


By 


—— 
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By the PRIVATE AeRICULTURIST the Rent of Laxp muſt be 
viewed in a different light. 


LanvpLorps and TexnanTs muſt be conſidered. as two diſtin: 
Bodies of Men ; holding intereſts diſtin& and oppoſite. 

In a State of Mover, SELF-INTEREST is SELF-PRESERVATION 3 
for Money is the Means of Subſiſtence : and conſequently Money 
is the Goal of Landlord and Tenant. 

If a Land-owner ſel his Eſtate, he ſells it to the Man who offers 
the moſt Money; and on the fame principle, if he lett his Eſtate, 
he letts it to the Man who will give the moſt Rent *. | 

If a Tenant want a Farm, he is actuated by the ſelf-fame 
principle: he looks around the Country, and pitches upon the Farm 
he can rent the cheapeſt. 

T herefore—every Farm, whi <> is lett publicly, on a freſh leaſe, 1 a2 
freſb Tenant, is lett preciſely, or nearly, at its Rental Value; that is, 
nearly in proportion to the preſent or recent Prices of Produce. 

But the Prices of Produce are fluctuating; and although in 
England the riſe has been pretty regular, if taken Century after 
Century; yet viewed year after year, an irregular riſe and fall would 
be perceived: this, indeed, muſt neceffarily be the caſe; for altho? 
the Prices of Land and the Prices of its Produce may never loſe 
ſight of each other, yet the Prices of the current Year depend 
on a variety of circumſtances, which circumſtances may not be 
annual, but may laſt thro” a ſeries of years. Therefore—the Tenant 
who leaſes a Farm after a fall, or during a long ſtagnation of 
Prices, rents it to advantage; while he who takes one during or 
immediately after a rapid riſe, moſt probably rents it too dear. 


* There are, no doubt, ſome generous exceptions to this general rule. There a'wa 
have been, and ſtill may be, ſome few Land-holders who have ſuffered, and ſtill ſuffer 
their hereditary Tenants to fit at eaſe on their patrimonial Rents : But the Landlord 
who wants money (and who will deny that Landlords in general do not want Money?) 
letts his Land to the beſt advantage; and every new Leaſe lett by ſuch a Man, is lett 
at, or nearly at, the rate of the recent Prices of Produce, 


Within 
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Within the laſt five-and-twenty years, the Prices of Produce have 
had a rapid rife in England, and the Farmers who had long leaſes 
| unexpired have been acquiring Wealth“; the NOOR of which 
is a rapid riſe of Rent. 

In the year 1774. (and for ſome years preceding), Wheat was 
fold for 60s. a-quarter, more or leſs ; and Farms, in general, have 
fince then been lett at that all-ruining rate: notwithſtanding Wheat 
is now, and has almoſt ever ſince been, under 50 8. a quarter. | 

What muſt be the conſequence ? One of theſe : the Landlord muſt 
reduce his Rent to under 30 8. a-quarter ; or the Tenant muſt 
re-advance the Prices of his Wheat to 60 s. a-quarter or, he muſt 
annually ſink. a part of his capital. | 

Some Landlords may, but Landlords in general will not reduce 
their Leaſe-rents. The Farmer cannot, as yet, re-advance his 
| Produce (for many Leaſes, much cheaper than his, are ſtill 
unexpired : Beſides, the Act to regulate the Importation and 
Exportation of Corn, which took place the 1ſt of January 1774, 
and which fixes the Importation Price at 48 s. a-quarter, is another 
material hindrance to the re-advancement of Wheat to 60s, a- quarter.) 
And the Writer will venture to predict, that the Farmer who has 
taken a long Leaſe of a large Farm, within the laſt three years, 
the letting of which has been publicly known, has laid the founda- 
tion of his own and his family's ruin. 

The Mixurzg of the 2d Nov. 1775, ſhews clearly that the 
Farmer's Profit or Loſs * re. on Rent and Taxes; 


* But, 8 not ſo abundantly as is generally imagined : ſome feav, no doubt, 
have amaſſed fortunes; but more generally this has been the ftate of the caſe: 'The 
Farmer has had a goed thing ; that is, he has been lucky enough to take a Farm 
clandeſtinely; or has had the good fortune to take one when the Prices of Produce 
have been low; added to this, he has worked hard, lived penuriouſly, and when 
Luck has ſmiled upon him, has put- out Forty or Fifty Pounds a-year. At the expira- 
tion of twenty or thirty years, he finds himſelf worth the enormous Sum of a Thouſand 
Pounds! He buys himſelf a decent Suit—his Wife a Riding-habit, and each of them 


2. Nag to ride to Market on; and thus gets dhe name of being worth a World: of Money. 
7 | | but. 
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| bur a Summer-fallow being included in that Calculation, the 
Writer here gives one (he could give fifty) wherein a er Fade 
is not concerned. 


The Entry in his Jovnxar ſtands thus: EE: 
| LowLanDs to SUN DRIES: 


For 101 Acres of Oats. 

To Lasovr; for Plowing (once), Harrowing, and 
Sowing ; taking 16 Teams and $5 Man, FO Wy 
at 8 s. and 1s. 8d. 8 
To Oars 1775; for 41 Buſhels of O. and A. at 198. 4 18 7 
To RenT and Taxts 2776 1 ; (together about 308.) 15 18 — 
| L. 26 16 wt 
Theſe Fields produced 16 Jags of Oats; which being ſtacked with 


other Oats, the exact quantity of Grain cannot be aſcertained: ſuppoſe 
they yielded 3 Quarters to the Jag (the Straw being long they could 


not yield more), which at 19 8. a Quarter, is . % 6 6 
Deduct for Exhauſtion of Vegetable - food 55 

(See 18th Nov. 1775.) | x6 10... -.0 

C. 30 10 6 


Thee F olds were in exceedingly fine Tilth ; they 
received the preceding year, a Fallow almoſt equal 
to a Summer-fallow ; to which this Crop of Oats is 
indebted at leaſt one Stirring and one Harrowing ; 
which, buppoling that they took nine Teams, at 


$s. is | Le 4. .3& 0 


——— cs 


T here now remains a nett Produce * of L. 26 18 6 
And, of courſe, a nett t profit « on the 102 Aa of . 9. 


* 83 the Straw to pay for Weeding, Mowing, Cocking, Raking, Carrying, 
Stacking, Thatching, Houſeing, Thraſhing, Winnowing, and int the Corn to 
Market, which it might do, and ſomewhat more. 

+ A poor Pittance towards Houſe-keeping. 


The 
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The Rent of theſe Fields was about 22 8. an acre - the Taxes 
(excluſive of Land Tax) about 3s. and the Tithe, Fencing, &c. 
about 5s, an acre. 

Suppoſe the Rent had been 5s. an acre, ehe Rent and Taxes, 
inſtead of 151. 15s, would have been 5 l. 12s. 10d. and con- 
ſequently there would have book a profit on the 105 acres of 
10 J. 48. 7d. : 

Suppoſe the Rent had been 40s. an acre; the Rent and Taxes 
would have been 261. 15s. 6 d. inſtead of 151. 258.3 and con- 

ſequently there would have been a 4% of 121. 12 8. 114. 

_ Conſequently the Farmer of 1000 Acres at 5s. would have been 

gaining about 10001. a-year z while the Farmer at 40 s. would have 
been /ofing 12501. a- year. 

It would be as ſuperfluous to give any further example, as it is 

injurious to intimate that the Farmer's intereſt does not e 

depend on his Rent. 

There are five things which conſiderably influence the F ume 0 
intereſts: RenT,—THE Prices of MANURES, MANAGEMENT,. 


Prices or LABOUR, —PRIcEs or PRopucx, Luck. The two 
latter are adventitious; the three former are more intrinſic. 


RENT.— Although a Shilling an Acre may not be ſeen in the 
Produce of a Farm; it makes a very conſpicuous Figure in the 
Profits of a Farm. And although there may be ſome petty Co:tagers 
in the North of England (and perhaps in every quarter of the Iſland), 


who, by an over-indulgence of their Landlords, are rendered 


indolent by being too low-rented, is this a general malady among 
Farmers? Are the Farmers of England ſuch jades to their own 
intereſt as to need the ſpur! Whoever is weak enough to believe 
this, is weak indeed; or knows but very little of Engliſh Farmers. 
And is a Man who can get a few Shillings before-hand, leſs likely to 
ferve himſelf and the Community, than the ſlave who is ever plodding in | 


* "The rack-rent Value of which is 15 5. which Rent the Writer offered ; but it 


was refuſed ; he therefore gave up the above-mentioned Divikon (the property of two 
or three different Men) laſt Michaelmas. 


L 11 poverty? 
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poverty ? whoſe Farm is for ever under-ſtocked, under-dunged, and 
under-tilled! This may be very good doctrine — very good Farming, 
in a garret; and whether the Landed Gentlemen feel the op of 
it or not, who can blame them for liſtening to it. 

ManurE.—The Soil is the Farmer's Caſh-beok; and every PER 
he takes is a draught on his Banker, the amount of which Manure 
alone can replace. 

It is fortunate for the Farmer who can diſcover any fo fo fel Manure 
on or near his Farm: It is alſo advantageous, if he can purchaſe - 
Dung at a reaſonable rate: But even dung, precious as it is to a 
Farmer, may be bought too dear: and the prices of Farms have 
not riſen more rapidly of late than the Prices of Dunghills, which 
(around here at leaſt) have got up 1 60s. 4 Quarter. 

ManAGEMENT.---The Author has already ſaid, that the 3 
Farmers, colletively, are far advanced on the Road of Perfection: 
But this need not diſcourage the young Agriculturiſt ; for, taken 
ſeparately, they are not arrived at that deſireable Achme. The 
Improvements in Agriculture, however, he apprehends, are rather 
numerous than great * ; and perhaps it requires no ſmall ſhare. of 
attendance and attention to improve materially the Management 
of ſome preſent Farmers. 

The requiſites of good Management are Sx1LL and InpusrRy 2 : 
the laſt paragraph alludes to the former, the enſuing to the latter. 

That the majority of Farmers are an. induſtrious ſett of people 
will not—cannot be denied. But that there are many drunken, 
idle, improvident Farmers, is as true as that there are drunken, 
idle, improyident Mechanics, Tradeſmen, and Merchants; and 
diſſipated, gambling, improvident Men of Faſhion. Thus, the 
Son frequently ſinks the few hundreds his Father has ſcraped 
together on the identical Farm; which now falls into the hands of 
a third perſon; who, at the identical Rent, makes a Farmer's 


»The Writer here ſpeaks, generally, on * which have uſually been cultivated : | 


not on Bogs, Waſtes, &c, ; which by draining and culture may, no doubt, receive 
wery great improvement. 


Fortune 
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Fortune upon it: not by his ſuperior SKILL, (for the Son had the 
ſkill of his Father) but by his ſuperior IndusTRY. 
| Generally, —If there are no great improvements to be made in 
MANAGEMENT; if ManuRt cannot be purchaſed, or if the price 
be adequate to its value; and if the prices of LABOUR are ſettled, 
what can influence the F armer's intereſt, cox/iderably, Rent excepted? 
For let him plant, drill, or ſow broad-caſt, the Soil will throw-out 
a Crop in proportion to the Manugzz and the TiLLao it has 
received. There are many common Farmers who PLow bkkr and 
Dux wELL, and therefore there are many common Farmers who 
are nearly at the height of their profeſſion *: But common Farmers 
get rich or poor in proportion to their Rent J therefore on Rent 
principally reſts the Farmer's intereſt, 

The Author has ſpoken generally throughout this Article : "hiv 
are ſo many incidents and appendages of Agriculture, that, to 
treat this ſubje& minutely, would require a ſeparate Volume. His 
ſentiments are briefly theſe : The Farmer's Loss or Gain reſts 
principally on his Rxxr . The Rents of Lands are at preſent 
getting above the rental Value of Lands: and on the rate of Rent 
depends, in ſome meaſure, the welfare of this Iſland. If he is wrong, 
he will thank, ee 4 Man who will ſet him right. 

Before he cloſe this Head, however, he will by way of corro- 
borating almoſt every argument uſed in it, give a Sketch of one of 
thoſe few Farmers who have really made a genteel Fortune by 
Farming; and who farmed on the verge of this Pariſh. 

T his induſtrious Man left his Son a Fortune of Ten, Fifteen, or 
Twenty Thouſand Pounds: Suppoſe Fifteen Thouſand Pounds. 
He held two or three diſtin&t Farms, under ſeparate Leaſes, on dif- 
ferent terms : Suppoſe he occupied, on a par, 800 acres, at 7s. 
an acre, during 40 years. This, if not the truth, is ſufficiently 
near it, on which to found the following calculations : 


The Writer means as private Agricultors in England. 
+ The Author ſpea ks of Farmers in e not of the Spendtiuift and down- 
| right vloven, 11 | 


amt. aca Aon. Als. ate. Ali. ti ave. oo a, tits as Ad 
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If in 40 years he gained 15,0001. he cleared (ſetting aſide the 
ideas of intereſt, and original capital which was but ſmall) 373 R 
a- year; beſides paying his Rent and Taxes : 


800 Acres at 78. amount to AION & 280 00, 00 
' Suppoſe the Tenants Taxes at 3s. in the | 
Pound, 8 O oo 


Pe 00 oO 
His Farms, therefore, produced, independant of Labour, Manure, 
Seed, Titte, PERSONAL EXPENCES, &c. 697 1. a-year. 
SGuppoſe he had paid 14 8. an Acre: 
800 Acres at 148. L. 5656 60 o 
Taxes on 560 l. at t 3 8. 84 o⁰ OO 


opus os 644 oo co 
which W 1 PO ONS 531. his yearly. ſaving; which 
in 40 years amounts to 2, 120 l. the Fortune he would, at 145. an 
acre, have left his Son. 
Suppoſe he had paid 28 8. an Acre: , 
800 Acres, at 8818. | LC. 1120 O oO 
Taxes on 1120 l. at 3. 875 168 oo. Oo 


FO —— 


L. 1288 O0 oo 
which cannot be deducted from 697 l. This, however, may be eaſily 
taken from 12881, and leave a 1% of 591 l. a- year! Conſequently, 


had this induſtrious Man, ſkilful as he was, begun with a Capital 


cf even Fifteen or Twenty Thouſand Pounds, he muſt, before the 
expiration of 40 years, have been reduced to beggary! And yet the 


Author can aſſert, from very good authority, that a principal 


part of theſe 800 Acres is lett at, or nearly at, this ruinous Rate 


of 288. an acre! Time alone can ſhew whether the preſent 
Leſſors (they are not yet Poſſeſſors) will be raiſed to Richey, or 


reduced to Beggary ® 


It is true, the Prices of Produce are higher atau than they were forty years ago; 


but they are not ſo high now as they were ten years ago; and the advance on a par bears 
RO proportion to the exceſſive Riſe of Rent, 
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ACCOUNTING. 


 CCOUNTANTSHIP is the Oracle of the PRIVATE. 


AcrrcuLTurIsT. A Farmer, it is true, may in a courſe of 


years, know, by his Purſe, whether he gains or loſes in the groſs, by 


Farming ; yet his Purſe cannot particulariſe his Loſs or Gain on the 
different departments of Agriculture : REcuLaR ACCOUNTS alone 
can do this. 

Simrlicrry and PzrSpreviTy are the Baſes of Actor vali 3 


and on theſe the Author endeavoured, at leaſt, to raiſe his Plan of 
AccounTs; which he will here communicate as briefly as poſſible, 
| When he firſt commenced his own Bailiff, he kept a regular Journal 
(by way of detail) of every petty Tranſaction; and alſo an imperfett 


Regiſter of the daily employment of each Man; that, at the week's 
end, he might aſcertain, preciſely, his wages. But, finding this double 


taſk tedious and complex, he ſimplified his Plan, by keeping his 


Je ournal in a more explicit Diary, in the following Manner. 


M m m 
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MARCHE 1777. Monpay 24. | TUESDAY 25. | WEDNESDAY 26: 


3 driy -drly | ar 
The Weather, Cloudy very dry.|a Summer's day. 7 delightful 3s 
The Wind, 7 * 8 8 : 
Farm*.—dinedat— |Farms.—Farm®. E arms. Writing. 
3 * * $4 WG . N Th 
Ox-Team, ' [Doubling A5. () doubling] b. end ng 
Horfe- Teams, Harrowing B 3. b. b. Reverſing B 34. Reverſing B 4. 
Odd Horſes, _ Carried Hay to, —|Harrowing G1. - |Pulvering (c) Gr. 
8 8 . 

Buße (Oxen), | 5 5 
Miles (Horſes), | : 

Rivers ( odd Herſes), I it 
Boy Smith (Oxen), 425 1 8 
Boy Miles ( Horſes), : <1 7 
Boy Smale ( Cows, Hogs), i = Cow no. 3. calved.| 

R | IH Wks, | 3 

Bades (Baller) 1 r Oats in B 3. Sows. Oats in G 1. 4 | bs 
Caper, | _ Gapping. (odd Horſes) (odd Horſes, &c.) 
Ratford, Fenck. B. K—IT's(4 FencingB. R--Il's. F encingB. R--11's. 
King. „ ditto. ditto. 
Gregory, Thraſbing Oats. | thraſhing Oats. Thrathing Oaths. 
Richardſon, . ditto. Al ditto, ditto. 
Kinnaby, Trimmg. A3.A4.| Gapping. |Trim*. Ag.--A5. 


— 


— 


n 


(%) Began. 


l 


(a) Finiſhed throwing two Five-bout Beds into one: 


(e) Lightly Rolling, and Re-harrowing. 
(d . Making the Fence between the diviſiow-B. and Farmer R—lI's a 


1 


OO I 


this being intended for a Ley, 


ACCOUNTING. 


(e) The Carters have 6d. extraordinary for their Sunday's attendance, 
(f) Theſe Men work by the Rod, and have not finiſhed- their Job; they thaneBics 


each of them receive half a Guinea on Account, 


whole may ſtand together when they are paid i Full. 
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TuuxspAv 27. 5 Fray = 4 | SATURDAY 29. | "SUNDAY 30. 
y 8 dr|y cold cold 2 | Pr 
Quite ſultry Fl  IAs bleak: as Xtmas Snow cold. cold and wind. 4 
e es N. E. EM... E. 4 
"Farms. pen ao Farms, _ Writs, Mr—dined|Dined at — | 
* o * | | | 
Doubling A. | |Doubling A 4. [Doubling . * 
Reverſing B 4. i Reverſing B 4. 2 Reverſing B 4. ; | 
Carried Hay to— |Har rowing F * Diſtribs. Buſhes. | ' 
= 8 | * 2 3 3 and Harrow. A5 | L. .] d. | 
[Week (e) | |ro|6 | 
: : : Ditto. [rc] 6 | 
_ 1 8 : 3 Ditto. 100 6 
: a0 18 4885 es 2 Ditto. 53 
” T- 3 : Ditto. 443 
OED | Sow, nei. farrowed | in-door. | | 
X * * | £3 | CT | 
1 8 | f. low. tare-· barley. i Sowing Oats in A. [n-door. 
Binding Hay, &c. (odd Horſes) Gapping. | Week. kl - 
Fencs, B. R- -Il's. Fencs. B. R--Il's. Pencz. B. RI“. 8. . 10s. 6d. 
8 | ditto. | os. 6. (f)| 
Thraſhing Oats. Thraſhing Oats. Making-up Oats. See below. || 
0 ditto. i ditto. ditto. | ditto, | 
Cutting Buſhes, Cutting Buſhes, - Loads. Buſhes, &c Week. | 10 | 
1 5 F 
Gregory and Pr. for Thraſhing. 5 61} qrs. of Oats. lat 22 1 10 
= 5 | ws | £-1+8. 04. 41 11707 
| 


o 
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It is here written in ſhort, that the 


This 
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—_ : 
This Diary is the baſis of the other accounts, and ſerves as an 
almoſt-infallible Remembrancer ; for every team and every labourer. 
| paſling under the eye every evening, their work of the day muſt ne- 
+» ceſſarily occur. If a field has been finiſhed plowing or ſowing; if 
wheat has been carried into ſtack, — winnowed,—or ſent to market, 
&c. &c. a mark or tick is inſtantly made over it; that, at leiſure, 


it may be carried to its proper head in the CBECK when it receives 
an additional mark, or double tick. 


The Cuxex is divided into a Journol. Part and a . : 
| 5 the former admits the deliveries; the latter, the labour, pro- 
duce, field, &c. &c. &c. being both of them ſimplifiers of the 


Joux NA and LE DO ER, which are * . in che ordinary me- 
thod of Book-keeping. 


T he e Part of the Cazck is kept thus: 


> VI A „ _— 
4 v* 


(a) Paid, and entered in the Casn-Boor, | in Folio 35. 
(5) Grown in the Division P. 
00 Entered in the Joux x AL, Page 126. 


Date. To, or from whom. | or what. | | How diſcharged 
1777. ? . . 
Pu jay Thompſen. 1 Load Clover-Hay, 80s. C. B. 35. (a) 
24. B. 3. 21 Buſhels of Oats . Jo. 126. (c) 
25. G. 1. 19%. Buſhels of ditto ditto Jo. 127. 
27. | Dixon. I Load Meadow Hay, 85s. r 
28. F. 2. 16 Buſhels of Tare Barley Jo. 128. 
Apr. 2. | Jackſon. 5 Qrs. of Oats at 208. 6d. C. B. 40, 
4. | Johnſon. | A » ab © NE Wa Jo. 128. 


Diviſions. 


The following is a. literal Tranſcript of the Invzx of the Ledger- 
Part of the CHECK, | 


| Field-Produce, | Tield and Vent. | Miſcellaneous. 


Diviſions. 

A.—21, | Wheat, 35. Wheat, 56, 57. l Manure, 10, 11. 

B.—13. Barley, 41. Barley, 58, 65. | Calves, 7. 
 C.-12, Oats, 4% Oats, 52. | Store Hogs, 9. 

D.—16. Beans, 38. Beans, 54. = Fatting Hogs, 6. 

F.—5, 40. | Peaſe, 38. Peaſe, 51. | 

G.—1. Tares, 433. | Tares, 49. 

H.—8. I Peas beans, 45. Pea-beans, 55. 

1.—8. I Tare-barley, 42. | Tare Barley, 60. 

K.— 15. | Meadow, 379. | Meadow Hay, 59. 

1.—1 I, 39. Mix-graſs, 36. | Mix Hay, 64. 

M.—14. iſt. Cut, 47. | 1ſt Cut, 63. 

N.—19., | 2d. Cut, 66. | 2d Cut, 66. 

O.—6, 20. 5 | Wheat Straw, 70. 

„ a1] - _ | Stack Wood, 48; 
| „ Bavins, 77. 
F 1 1 

T. | {+ 2 


For the method of keeping the Labour-Account of each Drvisiow; 
ſee a Minute of the 27. ArRIL 1775; and for the mode of Jour- 
nalizing it, ſee the DicesT, page 136. 

The Fizi.p-Propuce is ſet-down under its reſpective head as it 
is carried, mentioning the Date the Divifion—the Repoſitory, and 
the number of Field. jags. 
The Y1trp and Dispos AlL are kept on oppoſite pages, and conſe- 
quently the quantity of grain, &c, on hand may be readily aſcer- 
tained: 


The MISCELLANEOUS Anriclzs are kept as conveniency points 
out. 


The 
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The ARRANGEMENT and ProDUCcE are brought into one view, 


thus : 
1776. 
THE ARRANGEMENT. THE PRODUCE. 
1 ot Field | Qrs. of | Bs. of | Loads of 
| I} Jags. ead. | Tail. | Hay or Straw. 
53 | Wheat(a). e., legs | 6522 
41 [W. Tares, for Verdage. | * LT T4409 9 
83 Ditto for Hay. ph. <I> 
2 | Ditto for Seed. 636 11 
12 Beans (5). Ur 281225 
23 | Pea-beans. 1 ll 4 ws | 
12 Peaſe. | | 2 21 | | | 
8 Tare-barley, + as 4 
| | | ; | | | 
24 ; | Oats (e). Bb 17+ 27 
21 Barley (4). 4 791 | 59 
2 . | Oat-Herbage, © Poe 1 
29 [Clover (e) 1ſt. and 2d. Cuts). || 36 „„ 
2 | Rye-Grafs. 2 - | | 
2 Mix-graſs Ley (7). 23 | 1 1 
212 | Meadow (2): 117 4 „ 1 
' 12: | Potafoes. | | 2 1 
11 | Cabbages. 9 0 
IF | Turnips. N 2 5 
oZ | Buck-Wheat. ]} oz | 125 © 
22 Paſture. | | | 
251 Summer-Fallow. 1 | 
22 ] Fences, Roads and Waſte, © E . | 
291 „ e No | 


(a) See the MinvTs of the 13. Av. 17756, 

(5) After Oats on an old Ley: no dung. 

(% A few Acres very indifferent, 

IL) Moſt of the land in good heart and Ane tilt. 
(e) A burning ſoil, and a dry ſpring. 

(/) A clayey loam in tolerable heart. 

(g) Hay-crops in general ſhort this year, 


Although 
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Although it may be difficult for a FaRUumsz to aſcertain the neat 


profit of a crop with that preciſion which a MRRcHANv aſcertains 
the neat proceeds of an Account Sales; yet the AcricuLToR 


may come near enough the truth to direct him in the choice of 


his future plan of management. And, perhaps, generally, the more 
leifure-hours the ScrencisT dedicates to AccounTANTSHIP, the ſooner 
he will become a Jupiciovs AGRICULTURIST, 


— 


THE END OF THE DIGEST. 


HEN a Man firſt v ventures to offer his Sentiments to the 
Puli, he has much to riſk; and conſequently every 

Man who is poſſeſſed of ordinary feelings, muſt be peculiarly 
anxious for the fate of a fr/t Production. Every page and every 
paſſage becomes ſubject to TROST Eero: FRieNDS, too, are 
conſulted, and their advice ſometimes taken. After theſe precautions, 
a Man who fteps not out of the beaten Track, may be uſhered into 
the preſence of the PunLic with ſome degree of confidence. But 
the ſituation of the Man who preſumes ta tread his own Path, 
travels thro' an inhoſpitable Region, without Friend or F inger-poſt 
to direct him. 

Such, in ſome meaſure, is the fituation of the Author of the 
preceding Sheets. It is true, he has conſulted Friends ; but 
(perhaps to his diſpraiſe be it known) has ſeldom taken their 
advice; being determined to ſtand or fall before the Tribunal = 
the PUBLIC. | 

The proffers of Friendſhip, however, are too ſacred to be treated 
with contempt : the Author will therefore here enumerate the 
principal objections which have been raiſed againſt his Book, and 
at the ſame time give his Reaſons for diſallowing their validity. 


The 


r n FE R E TA O 8 1 SO f. 


e The Style is forid, the Sentiment eccentric, and the whole 
* manner deſultory and unclafſical.” | 

It is now upwards of ſeven years fince the Author ! any 
other Book than the Book or NaTur® ; and throughout that 
ample, that mind-enlarging Volume, he has rarely diſcovered 
a ſtraight Line, or a Circle: every thing is defultory, every thing 
eccentric, Flowers and Verdure, the ruxvarant Tendril and 
FLOWING Spray ſhoot promiſcuouſly, and charm with EPITHETICAL, 
unclaſſical elegance, He preſumes not to rival Nature ; but 
NATURE alone he will IMITATE. It would be needleſs therefore 
to add, that he is an admirer of MODERN ENGLISH GARDENING G; 
not of Trees #nlopt, and Shrubs. PSs and Yew - hedges 
inclaſſicalated. | 1 


t The es e Wards, too, are numerous and unwarrantable, 
6 NaTvurISION, ANIMALISION, &c. might pleaſe and be paſſed 
« oyer in Converſation, as the effects of a vigorous Fancy, unchaſtiſed 
„by Reflection; but will be reprobated as innovations in Print. 
ot SCIENCIST, CusroMuisr, and AERIALIST, too, may give offence 
« to the faſtidious Reader.” 

ANniMAL1S1on, VEGETISION, &c: are not fenciful flaſhes, but 
elaborately - raiſed Technical Terms, as neceſſary to a SYSTEM of 
Agriculture, as PROBLEM and COROLLARY are to the Mathematicks. 
The preceding Work, however, not being intended as a Syſtem, 
they might there have been ſubſtituted by appoſite Phraſes : But 
to take away SCIBNCIST, CUSTOMIST, and AERIALIST, would 
be beating down a range of ſimple Columns, to prop op the 
Superſtructure with Spars and Brick-bats. 8 

The Author, throughout the preceding Volume, has conſidered 
Ani as an IxraxT Scisxex, deſtitute of SrsrEM, and in 
ſome meafure deſtitute of sciENrIrTe TERMS. An impropriety 
and ambiguity of Terms have ever been the bane of Science, as a 
Nnn _ perſpicuity 


% THE RETROSPECT, 


perſpicuity * propriety have ever aided in its advancement. 
In what ſtate would the MarRHEMAT ICs, PaLoLoGY, PRILosorhx, 


3 and ASTRONOMY have now been, had there not exiſted ix NVoVATO Rs 
| or Txrxms? If the Writer has introduced a redundancy or an 
WM impropriety of Terms, he is ready to retrench or alter them ®. 


« NATURE has always been drawn and deſcribed 5 Painters and 
&« Poets as a Female; but you, we know not why, have * her, 
e and repreſented her as one of us.. 

How ! Becauſe the AnciznTs, perhaps, while yet in a | ſrate of 
- Barbariſm, happened, ** they knew not why,” to make Nature 
feminine; are the MoDERNS, in their preſent enlightened ſtate, 
| | till to ape ancient abſurdities? Shall it be hereafter ſaid by a Race 
3 yet more enlightened, whether they tread the Banks of the Delaware 
or Ohio, that ExoLIsnMEN, in the wane of the Eighteenth Century, 
were ſo profoundly ignorant, or ſo ſtrangely deluded, as to 
A - imagine that OMNISCIENCE truſted the Agency. of his 

| earthly affairs to an Oli woman f! Scriouſly—if the SUPREME 

be Maſculine, his REPRESENTATIVE ought. te to be ſo like- 
wiſe. 


— 


— 


| 2 That he could not be prompted by e may be ſeen by a Note er 
the 13th of Mar 1775 ;—when, being aware of impending cenſure, yet wiſhing 

earneſtly for a word, the want of which had frequently embarraſſed him, he ſat himſelf 
| down with a determination to every idea (whether it might happen to be good. 
| er indifferent, great or little, ſerious or ludicrous) which might paſs over his mind 
during the Proce/s of Coining a Word; in order to obviate, equally, the cenſure 
and the envy of ſuch of his Readers as. have never aſpired at being drawn on a 

Claffical Hurdle. 
+ It has, indeed, been argued, that Na run! is a Femele, becauſe ſhe brings forth. 

; With the ſame p „ is not Naruxz a Mali, becauſe he begets? For the two 
tions are : under the immediate ſuperintendance of NAT ux: except, 
Indeed, by bringing-forth be meant the matrenie art of Midwifery; but oven in this 


light the idea 18 n for times are altered, and Mal- 2 are now all the 
Faſhion. 


In 
— 
. 
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THE RETROSPECT: 151 


In ſhort, the Novelties and Liberties are ſo abundant, no 


Mercy muſt be expected from the profeſſional Critics.” 


This gives him but little concern: He does not mean by com- 


plimenting the Reviewers to deprecate their vengeance; but he 


believes that ſome of them are Gentlemen, and many of them 


Mien of Senſe, who dare to think for themſelves; and with ſuch 


Men he is ever ready to enter the liſt. He likes not to be buffeted 
with his faults, but wiſhes to be told of them ; and the more 


- REAL OpJtcTions any Man, or ſet of Men will ſtart, the more 
_ gratitude the Author engages to render; for he wiſhes not to 


deceive himſelf, nor to miſguide others. As to the HypzrcriTIC 


and the CRITIcAsTER, he gives theſe full power to ſnarl with 
impunity; for falſe and fine-ſpun Criticiſm will ever add Au 
to the ſubject criticiſed. | 


Generally—the Author declares himſelf at open war with Cuftom ; 
excepting the CusTom founded in Naruxk, or at leaſt ſupported 


by Reason : And he holds the LitzraTure, as well as the 
_ AcricuLTURE, whoſe only foundation is chance-produced Cuſtom, 
derogatory to Beings whoſe boaſt is RATIONAL ITT. His ambition 


is to be ſligmatized with InnovaTor : Nay, he would even riſk his 


being thought an auxwarp MeEDDLER, rather than add to the 
Crowd of—ptcenT Coer1sTs. 


The Writer is by no means conſcious that the Cauſe of Naruxx 


and Rx Aso needs a warmth of expreſſion; but he is convinced, that 


even NArunxk and Reason have their opponents : and he cannot 


ſuppreſs his diſapprobation of thoſe LispERS or REER and Latin z 
| —— thoſe POMPOUS DISPLAYERS OF LEARNED TRITI ES; 


nor of .thoſe EVANESCENT ECHOoES of Scnoor-PATITosor nv, 
faint - warbling through the Grove of Letters, to the injury of 


' NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, and the can hve of 


- EnGLiSH LITERATURE. 
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